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To SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 


Own comPpLeTiInG THE Finsr Part or Vou. LXXXI. 


URBAN, six months again thy toils complete, 
Again my lines those toils concluded greet. 

While War's rude din affrights the troubled deep, 

Thy peaceful toils their equal tenour keep ; 

While roars Bellona’s voice, like some great Sage, 

You turn the mirror of the changeful age, 

Whate’er the scene, or dreadful, gave, or gay, 

play 


You shew cted, 


around 


Still favour’d by each Muse, thy far-read page 
Instructs, improves, and charms the passing age. 
Long may Minerva’s sons her honours see, 
At once extended and enjoy'd by thee ! 
Noy Mars’ loud tumults long at distance roar, 

or check th’ énjoyhients of out peaceful Shore? 
May Jove propitious ever deign to bless 
‘This sacred spot, where tumult dares not press ! 
May Unsan’s Works extend to distant time, 
Please and instruct the Sons of every Clinie ; 
May they continue still to merit Fame 
From ev'ry titled, great, and honour’d Name ! S.C, 





THE BIBLE. 


PHAT taught me that a great Pinse 
Cause , 
Existed ere creation was, 
And gave the Universe its laws ? 
The Bible! 
What guide can lead me'to this Power, 
Whom Conscience calls me to adore, 
And bids me seck Him more and more ? 
The Bible ! 


Whence came I first of all to know 
The origin of human woe, 
When all was ruin here below ! 
The Bible ! 

And in this awful drear dismay, 
When hope itself refus’d a ray, 
What tells me Gop was still our stay ? 

_ The Bible! 


Since th’ arms of Mercy then extend, 
To draw me to my Gop and Frienp, 
What cam my gratitude expand ? 
The Bible! 
And while life flies in gay caroer, 
And pleasures hail each coming year, 
What can enhance my sprightly cheer ? 
The Bible! 


When all my actions prosper well, 

And ‘higher hopes my wishes swell, 

What points where truer blessings tte ? 
ible! 


When passions with temptations join, 

Te cowquer every power of mine, 

What leads me then to Help Divine ? 
The Bible! 

When pining care and wasting pain 

My spirits and my life-blood drain, 

What soothes and turns e’en these to gain? 
The Bible! 


When crosses and vexations tease, 
Avid various ills iny bosom seize, 
What is it that in jife can please ? 
The Bible! 

When horror chills my soul with fear, 
And nought but gloom and dread appear, 
What is it then my mind can cheer ? 

- The Bible! 


When impious doubts my thonghts perplex, 
And mysteries my reason vex, 
Where is the guide which then directs ? 
The Bible ! 
Then may my mind be made to see 
What now I am and yet may be 
By reading often seriously, 
The Bible! 
And when AfMiiction’s fainting breath 
Warns me I ’ve done with all beneath, 


What can compose my soul in death ? 
The Bible! 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST PART OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


July 1811. 


OncE more, and with cheerfulness, we enter upon 
the discharge of our periodical duty; and, with true sin- 
cerity, tender our humble tribute of meepecs and gratitude to 
our Friends and Correspondents. e may assert with 
honest pride, that the first are undiminished in number, 
and that the latter are far from being decreased either in 
value or importance. 

Miro toy’ gudv mpodupoy 
Dirocw ariclw. 

We, on ovr part, shall continue our utmost exertions to 
prove how highly we estimate the place we have so long and 
so uniformly held in the public favour. If indeed any new 
stimulus were wanting, it. seems to present itself in the form 
of certain anomalous Competitors, who, under the novel 
allurement of appearing only once a quarter, assert their 
claims to curiosity and attention. ‘The World of Literature 
is large enough for us all; and we neither mean to dispute 
their equal right with ourselves to become Candidates for 
distinction and reward, nor by any means to depreciate the 
value of their labours. We wish modestly and perspicuously 
to state, for the information of such of our Readers as may 
be so situated as not precisely to understand the nature of 
the ground we differently occupy, the following, which we 


apprehend to be no unimportant Facts : 


Our Monthly Publication exhibits a systematic History of 
Literature, in all its various branches: whereas our 
Brethren who make their appearance but four times in the 
year, selecting a few, for they cannot comprehend many, of 
such Works as they may think proper, make them the 
vehicle of ingenious comment and critical observation, of 

political 


Oe A 4 
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litical opinion and discussion, perhaps of political prejudice 
ad mney That such may be consulted vith benefit, and 
perused with satisfaction, we by no means pretend to deny ; 
nay further, we are prepared to pay them the willing tribute 
of praise, for much acute remark and learned disquisition. 
oS ee are of a different, and, let it be permitted us 
to add, of a more permanent nature: Their usefulness is 
more local and temporary; their materials for amusement, 
and information too, are necessarily more limited. 

Our Volumes exhibit, and will continue toexhibit, a 
larly connected series of information on the Literature of 


our Country, ‘its Politicks, Domestic History, Antiquities, J 


Bio , and Poetry; a faithful and regular detail also 
of ng manech & Foreign Parts ; Mn every other 
subject which can tend to make a miscellaneous Periodical 
Work productive of immediate gratification, or proper 
hereafter to be consulted as a faithful and authentic record. 
Having said thus much, and we trust without offence, it is 
not possible to conclude without reverting, as we always do, 
to the condition of our beloved Country. Would that it 
were permitted us to congratulate our Fellow-Citizens on the 
early vy of again cultivating without molestation the 
Peaceful Olive! But the thirst for blood, which has so long 
tormented the infuriated Tyrant of the Continent, is not 
even yet satiated. But surely a brighter dawn may be dis- 
cerned in the Political Hemisphere ; it may be contemplated 
in the Laurel Wreaths which our gallant Countrymen have 
so gloriously won at Busaco, Albuera, and on the Plains of 
Portugal: it may be hailed in the moral operation pro- 
gressively taking its effect in the patriotic bosoms of our 
Ee and persecuted Allies. May our hopes be pro- 
phetic ! and when we shall next again bring ourselves before 
our Readers, may we have the de os occasion presented 
to us, of cheering the return of Liberty to the ravaged and 
insulted Nations of Europe; and the sweet and grateful task 
of welcoming the wished-for return of British Heroes from 
fields of glory to mansions of tranquillity and peace, no 
more to be disturbed by the ruthless spirit of War and lawless 
Ambition ! 
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Mereorotocicab Diary for December, 1810. By Dr. Povs, Bristol, 


=i ii : wieaats 


28 40 Q9- 7 cloudy most of the day 

22 33 29-16 foggy, clear in general 

37 43 29-16 cloudy, rain most of the day 

43 48 29-16 |, foggy, cloudy, afternoon rainy 

46 50 29-16 foggy and cloudy 

48 51 29-10 cloudy at times, with rain 

41 44 29- 5 clear, evening rain 

35 43 29- 9 | most'y ciear 

24 34 28-15 foggy all day, cloudy at times 

10 39 44 29- 6 cloudy, dark, rainy 

i 32 34 2910 morning foggy, afterwards clear 

32 41 51 29-11 cloudy, rainy, evening clear, windy 
13 49 51 29-13 cloudy, afternoon showery, windy 
44 48 48 99-13 cloudy, frequent raia, very windy 
35 39 46 99-15 but little clouded 

16 39 46 30-1 | cloudy 

17 45 50 30- 2 mostly cloudy, frequent light rain 

18 49 44 29-11 morning rainy, afternoon clear 

19 37 40 29-10 foggy, mostly cloudy 

20 33 40 9. 9 cloudy, rainy, windy 

91 37 42 29- 6 night rain, hail, thunder, lightning—day frequent rain, 
a2 $8 47 29-10 cloudy, frequent rain, windy at times [tempestuous 
23 46 49 29-11 mostly cloudy, some light rain 

23 39 43 29-11 cloudy at times, heavy rain, some hail 

25 47 46 29. 0 tempest. night and day, heavy rain, thunder and lightning 
26 45 46 29. 9 mostly clear, evening rain 

27 4545 | 29-9 cloudy at times, with showers 

28 36 39 30- 1 cloudy at times, some rain, heavy hail morning 
29 | 2652 | 30-6 | clear 

30 23 29 30. 7 clear 

$1 T 3139 | SO 7 cloudy, some light rain. 
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¥,* The average temperature, as well as the quantity of rain fallen this month, may 


m be sven in the general statements, to be inserted in our next. 





Merzorotocicat Tasce for January 1811. By W. Cary, Strand. 





























Height of Fabrenheit’s Thermometer. | Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
[22 3 lee 3 | 
S4 3 g oe Barom.| Weather |/° |= 3 a |22|Barom} Weather 
> § ° — lin, pts. in Jam 1843.|/ Eo 2! 8 |S ein, pts.j in Jan, 1811. 
ez nelly |=Z 2al2a!lZ% IZ 
Dec.| *° o ° Jan.| ° ° . 
27 | 52] 46 | 43 | 29,62 |fair 12 | 42 | 45 | 40 /29, 40 [rain 
28 } 40 | S8 | 32 (30,18 jfair 13} 35 |} 43} 43 , 62 |showery 
29 51 | 36] 31 »35 fair 14} 46/48 | 42] ,69% |fair 
30 | 30 }. 34 | 29 952 }fair 15 } 46 | 45 | 35 , 65 jfair 
$1} 22 | 31 | 29 245 |fair 16 | 33 | 421) 43 , 78 |showery 
Ja.1| 28 | 28 | 27 »20 |snow 17} 45 147) 45 , 61 lrain 
2} 23 | 29 | 26 [29,93 cloudy 18 | 41] 40} 35} ,70 {cloudy 
3125} 24) 21] ,68 }enow 19 | 33 | 40 | 34 |30, 30 | air 
4} 28/29/25] ,85 fcloady 201 532} 39}33] ,29 !fair 
5 4 25 | 28 | 26 »76 |fair 21 |} 34] 41 | 34 , 01 jrain 
G 4 28 | 29 | 25 , 80 | air 22 | 34 | 38 | 33 , 16 |foggy 
7 127 | 28 | 27 , 82 /fair ! 23 | 35 | 40 [ 39 » 20 fran 
8 | 27 | 28 } 26 »76 jeloudy 24] 55 | 41 | 35 , 40 |fair 
9726 }29 | 297 ,82 [snow 25 | 35 | 37 | 30 , 45 cloudy 
10 | 2% | 30 | 55) 82 [iogey 26 | 28 | 32 | 39 fea, 99 I loudy 
bas bas fan! jtodrain | 
































THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
For JANUARY, 


REFLECTIONS 
On History anv Hisrorians. 


Mr. Unsan, Jan. 1. 


T is the duty of an Historian to 
search for truth. It is his office 
to record it. 

While it must be confessed that the 
first quality in an Historian is impar- 
tiality ; it must at the same time be 
allowed that perfect impartiality is 
oftener to.be admired than to be ex- 
pected. Coolness and indifference, 
freedom from passion and from pre- 
conceived opinion, are the conditions 
which we invariably demand of Histo- 
rians, without considering that a per- 
fect compliance with these terms, if 
it were possible, would sometimes in- 
terfere with the pleasure which we 
expect from History, and which plea- 
sure is, perhaps, as ardently expected 
as the highest object of instruction. 
Perfect impartiality may — facts, 
and facts will unquestionably impart 
metruction. But facts that are not 
connected by eloquence, nor illustrat- 
ed by philosoplry, although they ma 
contribute to the industry of an Annal- 
ist, will never constitute the fame of 
those Historians whom all read and 
all admire. The one are restricted 
by the limitations of an affidavit, but 
the other are permitted to make ex- 
cursions into the regions of argument, 
and even imagination. Facts mar 
form a Strype or a Maitland, but will 
never give usa Robertson or a Hume. 

When, therefore, we detect the fail- 
ings of Historians in the article of 
smpartiality, let us honestly confess 
the general imperfection of human 
nature, and reflect that the partiali- 
ties of which we are ready to complain 
have pernaps beeu the animating mo- 
tives to which we owe the very beau- 
ties that principally claim and reeeive 
our admiration. It is impossible to 
expect that any.man can sit down to 
write History without some precon- 
ceived opinions, Something must 
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have been learned at school; some- 
thing from early reading. Let him 
take what period he may, a period so 
remote that it would seem to bar all 
access to prejudice or affection, yet 
he cannot proceed a single step, or, 
certainly, not very far in his inquiries, 
without feeling that he is beginning 
to form certain opinions which, in his 
farther progress, he hopes to confirm, 
has a pleasure and a triumph in 
confirming. The facts upon which he 
operates are not new; but he has, per- 
haps, examined their evidence with a 
nicer eye, and thinks he can represent 
them in a new light. He is, perhaps, 
eS in the expectation that, by com- 
ating received opinions, he may 
make those sources of information 
appear to be original, which were 
thought to be trite and familiar. It 
is this expectation which calls forth 
the higher exertions of his genius, 
and produces the eloquence, energy, 
and grandeur of description, which 
we not only agree to praise, but im- 
periously demand in those who pre- 
sume to rival the Historians whom 
public opinion has placed at the top 
of their class. 

Perhaps no writers have more op- 
portunities of exhibiting their own 
affec:ions and opinions, or are more 
ready to embrace those opportunities, 
than Historians. ‘To this they are in- 
duced by the great variety of incident 
of which their narrative is composed, 
and by the facility, approachiug to 
cunning, with which they can insinu- 
ate an opinion, or support a theory, 
while, to superficial readers, they 
seem only to be illustrating an event 
in which they are not particularly 
interested, or drawing the character 
of a personage fur whom they cannot 
he suspected of having any close affec- 
tion. And so invariably has this been 
the case with all the eminent writers 
of History, that there seems nv bope 
of remedy less abserd than that the 
Historian should give up the privile- 

ges 














4 On History and Historians.— Advice to Young Ladies. (Jan. 


ges of the man, and cease to think 
when he begins to wriie. ; 

Yet while we regret that History is 
thus. liable to be made the vehicle of 
opinions which are probably danger- 
ous, or absolutely hurtful, it is some 
consolation that the Historian is so 
often tempted to bring himself for- 
ward, and that, in obtruding his pecu- 
liar principles and accommodating 
facts to them, he is less capable of dis- 
guise than he may suppose. He lays 
himself o n to detection and tu retu- 
tation. Upon this account, | ain in- 
clined to hope, that much migchief has 
not been done by the prejudices of our 
eminent Historians, because they have 
hecn immediately discovered, and 
completely answered. If the reader 
is thus put upon his guard, he may 
enjoy all that 18 pleasing and valuable 
jo their writings, without suffering 
very materially by their misrepresen- 
fations. Let it be considered too, 
that few men are so unwise as to trust 
their information in the hands of any 
one Historian. Io the history of most 
nations, and particularly of our own, 
we have access to various authorities, 
and do not implicitly give credit to 
one serics of narratives, unless we 
cannot discover that other evidence 
is inaccessible. 

After all, it must be allowed, that 
after the tedious process of dry inves- 
tigation is gone through, we revert 
with pleasure to the Robertsons, 
Humes and Gibbons; and refresh 
our memory, where at the same time 
our taste is gratified, perhaps improv- 
ed, and our imagination delighted. 
We had useful Historians before 
Hume; but where is the history of our 
country traced with sugh elegant per- 
spicuity, such connexion of cause 
‘and effect, as to Ipave on the mind an 
impression of unity, of something 
whole and entire? Yet Hume could 
net probably have produced this 
work, had hiy mjnd becn bess imbued 
with dpiniong of onc’ kind, as to poli, 
poe vernment. Would the case 

ave otherwise, if he had chosen 
to exert his talents on the history of 
another pation? If Hume had takea 
the Roman empire, and Gibbon the 
History of England, should we have 

en less of Hume and Gibbon in their 
respective narratives? 
* " Yours, &c. P.P. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 
No. I.—Cuntosity. 
T E President Moté de Champla- 
treux was one of the most emi- 
nent characters in the Parliament of 
Paris. His integrity was so incor- 
ruptible, that he merited the surname 
of Aristides. His perfect knowledge 
of the jurisprudence of his country 
gave him a great pre-eminence over 
the most enlightened lawyers; and 
his advice, in difficult and obscure 
matters, was looked upon as the most 
certain and safe. By these qualifica- 
tions his name was rendered famous 5 
and his merit was-considered so supe- 
rior, that his associates, far from be- 
ing jealous, confided implicitly in his 
unpartiality. 

The private and publie character of 
the President Moté were equally lau- 
dable; for, having lost his wife, in 
whom his happiness was chiefly cen- 
tered, he undertook the charge of his 
only daughter; and succeeded so far, 
that Amelia’s mind was cultivated 
with all those good qualities which 
render young persons amiable. Be- 
sides an accurate knowledge of her 
own language, she could speak Ger- 
man and Italian; with regard to the 
English language, she was so well ac- 
quainted with it, that she translated 
into French the master-pieces of the 
English authors. Her understanding 
was not only enlarged by an acquain- 
tance with all the practical sciences, 
but, what is still more valuable, with 
the precious seeds of virtue. These 

operated on her heart so admira- 
bly, that Amelia was modest, without 
affectation ; mild and engaging, with- 
out timidity; submissive, without 
losing her dignity; generous, without 
prodigality; kind and condescending 
to the servants, without familiarity ; 
aiteutive and respectful to her father, 
not only from a sense of gratitude, 
but also from that of affection, ten- 
derness, and love. 

The ouly fault which her father Lad 
not been able to correct in her was 
Curiosity. Extremely desirous of 
knowing every thing, she would not 
Jet the Jeast thing pass in the house 
without enquiring imto the particu- 
lars. If she heard a double knock at 
the door, she ran to the window to 
see who it was; if a carriage entered 
the yard, she was immediately hang- 
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ing over the staircase, to hear whe- 
ther it was a visitor, or somebody on 
business; if a visitor, she would run 
down stairs, and be at the carriage 
door before the servants of the house; 
if somebody on business, she continu- 
ed running backwards and forwards 
from the staircase to her room, from 
thence to her father’s antechamber ; 
then down stairs to enquire of the 
servants who it was, and on what bu- 
siness they came. 

The President having often shewa 
her the impropriety of such mean ac- 
tions, Amelia dared not apply to him 
when she wanted to be informed of 
any thing; but used to bribe his Se- 
cretary, by whom she was informed of 
all that was transacted in her father’s 
office. Thus her inconsiderate curio- 
sity not only rendered her culpable, 
but corrupted the fidelity of her fa- 
ther’s confidant. The President, who 
had several times discovered that his 
daughter was acquainted with secrets 
which he thought were improper to 
be evtrusted to her, could not con- 
ceive how she came to the knowledge 
of them. 

When I say secrets, do. not suppose 
that the President improperly with- 
held any thing from the knowledge of 
his daughter, on whom he so fondly 
doated. On the contrary, his great 
pleasure was to converse with his 
Amelia on all the affairs of the family; 
aud he eutrusted her with the manage- 
ment of all those matters which he 
ould not attend to himself, or which 
belonged to her department. The 
secrets that he kept from her were 
not his own; they were either these 
of the state, or of private people, 
which he could not have disclosed 
But at the danger of his life, or his re- 
putation. One maxim which the Pre- 
sident maintained was, that he who 
violated a secret entrusted to him, 
deserved punishment ten times more 
than he who robbed you of your pro- 
perty. It was for thig reason that he 
would never abuse the confidence re- 
posed in him by the public, by relating 
to his daughter affairs which were of 
Bo concern to her. M. Moté iad more 
than once explained this distinction to 
Amelia, whose good seuse never failed 
tw assent to so reasonable a discretion. 
But, though sensible of the truth and 
Propriety of her father’s representa- 
fious, her igsatiable curiosity brought 

















Amelia; or, the fatal Effects of Curiosity. 5 


her always to the same point — that 
of wanting te know every thing: so 
difficult is it to get rid of the habit of 
Curiosity, whenit has once been con- 
tracted. 

About the tenth of August, 1792, 
the most considerable men in the Go- 
vernment held a meeting to deliberate 
upon the deplorable condition of 
France, and came to a resolution to 
protest against all innovation. This 
meeting was held at the President 
Moté de Champlatreux’s house; and, 
as the resolution to be taken was of 
the highest importance, there was a 
numerous and respectable assembly ; 
the sitting was prolonged until eight 
in the morning. 

You cannot conceive the impatience 
and curiosity of Amelia during the 
time of the deliberation: she did not 
let a single servant pass, without en- 
quiring the number of persons at the 
meeting, the time of their arrival, 
and the wolive of their remaining so 
long. As the servants knew nothing 
of the matter, the less she could get 
from them, the more washer curiosi- 
ty inflamed. During the whole of the 
nightshe could not shut her eyes; nay, 
she could not even lie in bed, but 
walked a hundred times from her 
apartment to the door where the com- 
pany were deliberating. 

About ove o'clock in the morning 
she heard the door open, and saw her 
father conducting two young magis- 
trates, very secretly, toward the gar- 
den door: the latter were carrying a 
leaden box, apparently very heavy. 
At this sight the heart of Amelia 
throbbed with joy: she followed them 
at a distance, and perceived them 


digging a hole about seven feet deep 
iu garden, into which they putghe 
box. After this they filled the hole, 


which they covered with grass, that 
no appearance might be left. Amelia 
observed every circumstance; and, 
when she saw them returning, flew 
back to the top of the stairs, and re- 
tired to her chamber. 

The magistrates had taken so mach 
precaution to prevent a discovery of 
the place where they had concealed 
the box, that they could not suspect 
Amelia's having seen them; besides, 
they supposed that she was too well 
bred to’ descend to s0 mean an em- 
ployment as that of a spy: 

The next morning the artful Amey 
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lia began to coax her father more 
than usual; whe giving a loose to his 
tenderness, she inquisitively asked 
him whet they had doing durmg 
the whole preceding night. ‘The vir- 
tuous Président answered, that they 
had been deliberating upon matters 
of great importance, but of which he 
could say nothing, since all the mem- 
bers present had taken an eath of se- 
crecy. ** However,” said he, with a 
smile of affection, “ this business dues 
not regard our family affairs, and 
therefore you may be quite easy about 
it.” He turned the conversation 
upon another topic; but, being call- 

out, he left Amelia rather vexed, 
and still more embarrassed in her 
mind than before. For two or three 
days she was melancholy and thought- 
ful, At last, being unable to resist 
her curiosity to know what was in the 
box, she got up one night, went into 
the garden, began to dig in the 
place where she had observed her fa- 
ther deposit the box: she worked for 
an hour, but had hardly dug half the 
way before duowentiond. Herstrength 
now failing her, but her restless curio- 
sity preying more strongly upon her, 
she determined o call one of the ser- 
vaats to ber assistance. 

The President had a valet de cham- 
bre, of whom he was very fond, and 
who, from having lived nearly forty 
years in the house, was much attach- 
ed to Amelia. Amelia, therefore, 
going to his bed-room, desired hima to 
get up softly, and follow her into the 
garden. The valetdechambre obeyed, 
and, being desired to dig the remain- 
der of the hole, he did it so heartily, 
that in less than half an hour he 
reached the box. Imagining that it 
was full of money and jewels, he advised 
Amelia to have it broken open: they, 
therefore, broke the lock, and, tu 
their great astonishment, found no- 
thing in it, but a paper, upon which 
was written the resolution before- 
mentioned, signed by all the Presi- 
dents of the Parliament of Paris, aud 
by more thantwenty counscliors, men 
of rank and dignity, it was a simple 
protestation cpunet the proceedings 
uf the National Assembly. 

At the readiwg of this paper, which 
Amelia could scarcely understand, her 
curiosity was ane baffled; she 
began to regret all the trouble that 
the had taken for a trifle, from which 


she could derive no satisfaction. A, 
morning began to dawn, they has 
tened to put the paper into the box, 
and buried it again in the same hole, 
with all posable precantion. After 
this they went to bed ; Amelia: being 
heartily disappointed, and the valet 
well pleased to discover a secret 
which was of far greater importance 
than Amelia suspected, 

Some months after, the tyranny of 
Roberspierre had obtained its highest 
pitch, and great rewards were offered 
to any persons that would inform 
against those who were disaffected te 
Roberspiere’s party; the valet de 
chambre of the President, blinded by 
the hopes of receiving a large sum, 
went to the city hall, and told the 
officers, that if they would search ina 
certain place in his master’s garden, 
they would find a paper of t con- 
sequence. Like another Judas, this 
monster received the reward agreed 
upon, and conducted the gang to the 
place-where the box was hidden. Thus 
the prying curiosity of a child wa 
the cause of the perfidious treachery 
of a servant who had been faithful te 
his master for nearly forty years! The 
paper was delivered to Roberspierm, 
The next morving all the Presidents 
who had subscribed to the protests 
tion were arrested, aud among them, 
of course, the President Moté, who 
was thrown into a dungeon, in which, 
however, he did not languish long; 
for, three days after, he and about 
forty others were tried, condemned, 
and perished on the scaffold. Thus 
the silly, mean, and culpable curiosi- 
ty of a child of fourteen, was the caus 
of the ruin of her father, and of s 
number of virtuous and innocent mes, 

— 
Mr. Urran, Jan. 10. 

UCN has been said for and 
against Cow Pox Inoculation 

in your Magazine; but nothing has 
excited my attention more than the 
letter of Mr. James Taylor, in answet 
to P. P. in your last volume, p. 524. 
This has not been caused by his ob 
servations, but by those which he has 
been enabled to adduce, of Dr. Jen- 
ner himself. Ht appears that P. P, 
was not wrong in asserting that Dr, 
J. had inoculated his own child with 
the Small Pox, in 1798, after the dit 
covery of Vaccination. This is a stub 
born fact. Dr. J. tries to account . 
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it by saying that the child, having 
been ex to the Small Pox, was 
-d. But how hap this ? 
e¢ had been inoculated by Dr. J. 
himself with the Vaccine matter. It 
istrue, ** the appearance excited by 
its insertion, produced an effect that 
lasted two or three days only, and 
then died away.” But, if Dr. J. did 
not know how to judge of the efficacy 
of this Inoculation, who shall decide 
it? And if he had not supposed 
his child safe from contagion, would 
he have suffered him to be exposed 
to the Small Pox at Chelteuham? 
There is great obscurity in Dr. 
Jenner's Reply to the Second Ques- 
tion, If the child was infected with 
Small Pox, what signified it whether 
or not Dr. J. had Vaccine matter 
with him? and how did this want of 
Vaccine matter reduce him to the al- 
ternative of immediate inoculation ? 
* lam no party man, Mr. Urban, in 
any way; but | am a little astonished 
at Mr. Taylor's mode of refuting the as- 
sertionof P.P. A Loven or Tavuru. 
—[— 
Onicinat Letrer from 
Dean Barnvasrt to Dr. Busny. 
Rev. Sir, Oxon, Nov. 7, 1682. 
HAD not made a full distribution 
of your Benevolence to the Poore, 
till alittle before | left Wells. Being 
now come to Oxford, 1 send you an 
account on the back side hereof; and 
withall, abundance of thanks and 
hearty prayers for your life and health, 
from many weake and indigent soules, 
who have been comforted by your 
bounty. 
The fourscore pound you was 


Sane to pay-in to my brother Sir 
jamin Bathurst, I returned here: 
vim 10/. 1 payd to Mr. Chaunter 
(Dr. Creighton) for the repaicr of the 
Choristers lodgings: the other 70/. 
1 payd to the Commoner (Mr. Dut- 
ton) who reserves 50/. of it to the 
fabrick of the Church; the other 20/. 
he deposited in Mr. Healy's hand, to 
manage for the Library, with the con- 
currence and advice of our Brethren 
upon the place, according to your 
directions: Aud we do all returne you 
our hearty seryice and thanks for 
your nohle and charitable: intentions 
upon all those publick accounts. How 
he money is more particularly dis- 
bursed, you shall understand in time. 
Dr. Holt saith, he hath taken a 
curse to returne his account to you: 
it seemes) thinkes fittto deduct 
3Q.. for his owne paines. He is yery 
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ready to call for your share at all 
Sealings, whereof he receives many a 
half-crown in a year, and I hope ac- 
counts to you for them. Dr. Selick 
came not out of Stafford-shire till the 
audit was ended, which was my time 
of departure; so that 1 scarce ex- 
changed 2 words with him, | suppose 
our Brethren will not be wanting to 
aske what they may, upon your ac- 
count: but there is some talke, as 
though he threatned warre. 

Sir, If in any thing I can serve 
you whilst 1 am in this place, I pray 
be pleased freely to com’and 
Your most faithfull and affectionate, 

Ra. Baruunsr. 
Received by the hands of Dr. £. s. d. 
Creighton, 10 Guineas, i. e. 
107. 15s. 
Given to Mrs. Williams to dis- 

tribute by her List of 60 poor 

people, as she doth weekly 

from myselfe - - 110 0 
ToWidow Howell, and 2 others, 

by the approbation of the 


Chapter - - - 0 10 
To Mrs Bamfield, to distribute 

to her poore - - 0 6 @ 
To the old servants of th 

Church, Gabriel Keek, San- 

ford, Gilbert, Lay - - 017 6 
To Davis’s poore family, by 

direction of the Chapter - 110 0 
To Widdow Witty, and ano- 

ther sick (by Mrs. Williams) 0 5 O 
To 5 of the Choristers - 05 0 
To Mr. Hobs, for his wife (be- 

ing very poore) - - 05 0 
To Alice, a poore chare-wo- 

man - - - 0 2 6 
To Widdow Richard - 0 2 6 
To 4 antient poore mayd -ser- 

vants in the Liberty - ow 0 
To a poore Widdow with seve- 

rall children - - 05 0 
To Widdow Hurfifreys - 05 0 
To Kate Russell, an old sick 

mayd (by Mrs. Healy) - © 2 6 
To a poore family neare Mr. 

Paulet’s - a. } 05 0 
To 11 poore at once - 0 6 6 
Towards binding a prentice - 0 10. 0 
To apoore family in the Towne, 

at Mr. Major’s request - O 5 O 
Given him, likewise, to distri- 

bute to other poore - 0 5 6 
More to some ofthe Choristers 0 3 C 


At several times, by small 


parcells - - 213 @ 
Left with some of my Brethren 
and Mrs. Williams to dis- 
tribute the day before I went 
away, the remainder - 015 6 
£:10 15 0 


To the Rev. Dr. Richard Busbr, at the 
College in Westminster 
Mr. 








Mr. Urnpan, 


Meteorological Journal kept at Clapton. [Jan 


Jan. 22. 


| Dag ascnaa I send you my Meteorological Journal from Dec.16, to Jan.15, 
inclusive. I have added to it, this month, a register of the Hygrometer 
which J consider to be a useful instrument in Meteorology. For a particular 
account of the kind of Hygrometer which 1 make use of, I refer your 
Readers to Phil. Mag. for November, 1801. Tuomas Forster. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, kept at Crarron, in Hackney, 
from the 16th of December, 1810, to the 15th of January, 1611. 


Thermometer. Barometer. 


























Day of Hyg. | Wind. Weather, &c. 
Month. | Max. Min. | Max. Min. 
Déc.16 38 3i 30°25 1°16 N. air 
17 48 45 .| 30°10 29°94 | 29 |W. S. W./misty—fair 
18 49 37 29°65 29°45 | 2-12 | S. W. ‘showery—jfclear windy 
19 44 36 29°84 29°50 |.1°21 |W.--NW)sun and clouds 
20 49 34 29°81 29°38 1-17 | S.W. |fog—wind and showers 
21 43 40 29°38 29°33 | 1-22 |W.S. W. wind and rain—clear 
22 40 29°68 1°12 W. —|showery 
23 Ww. |showery 
24 W. __ |showery 
25 |W. S. W..wind and showers 
26 49 43 29°85 29°80 1:8 |\W.N.W.\clear 
27 48 29°54 1°9 W. = |showers—fair 
28 37 29 30°30 30-20 15 N.  ifair 
29 35 26 30°50 30°56 1°4 N. _ iclear 
30 | 35 | 2% | 3050 | 3050 jo-23 | N. (elear 
31 30 26 30°51 30°35 13. | N..N. E. \clouded and clear 
Jan. 1 50 24 30-28 30°15 13 | N.N. E. jwind and snow 
2 29 22 30°05 29°85 1*3 N. EK. |snow, and wind 
8 24 18 29°76 29°71 1°2 | SE—S jwindy «nd snowing 
4 29 23 29°95 29°91 1°2 E. windy and sleet 
A) 27 24 29-89 29°83 0-23 | E.N. E. jclear and windy 
6 25 22 29°94 29°34 | 0-22 N.E, clear and windy 
" 29 24 29°94 29°90 | 0-20 E. windy 
8 | 27 | 21 29°86 | 29°82 | 0-29 Fk.  |windy—cloudy 
9 31 17 29°94 29°86 1°53 N. E. |snowing—fogzy 
Ww 32 29°97 29-94 16 E. \fog—rain 
il 4 36 29°82 29-4 =| 218 |NW--SW \rain—tair 
12 48 35 29°68 29°49 3 8. small rain and wind 
13 37 29°70 29°66 1:20 | S.S. W. |fog—small rain 
14 50 42 29°70 29°66 2-14 S. E. {small rain, windy 
15 45 32 29°60 29°62 2°8 S.E. |rain-—windy and clear 
OsservaTions. 
Dec. 16. Cirro-stratus disposed in beds of small round spots, this afternoon. Evapo- 
ration since 14th, 4°. 
17. Cirro-cumulus seen in the intervals of fog A.M. Cirro-stratus P.M. Eva~- 
poration, 349. 
18. Burr observed round Jupiter. 
19, Evaporation, Te. 


Q0. 
21. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Hard squalls of wind during the night. 

Very high wind, particularly at night. 

High wind, accompanied by flashes of lightning all night. 

The marshes along the course of the River Lee, flooded. Evaporation, 45°. + 
Evaporation, 5°, 

Evaporation, 5e, 


i811. Jan. 4. Very high wind. 


>. 


12. 
14. 
16. 


Black fleeces of Cumulus scen. floating beneath Cirri, in a calm region 
above. 

The doors of the house muck swelled with damp. 

Evaporation since 12th, 39¢. 

Evaporation, 18°, Cirro-strati and Cirro-cumuli observable. 





* That is, 45° evaporated since last noticed. 


Ma. 
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1$11.] St. Alkmund’s, Shrewsbury.—Z//ustrations of Horace. 


Mr. Unsan, Shrewsbury, Aug. 3. 
BEG to offer you a sketch of the 
N. E. view of the antient and ve- 
ry curious Church of St. Alkmund in 
Shrewsbury, which, excepting its most 
beautiful steeple, was desttused by 
the P#rishioners in 1793, The draw- 
ing from which the inclosed is copied, 
was made by mea few days previous 
to the unnecessary demolition of the 
veserable tabsrick, aud is, { beliewe, the 
only -existing representation of its 
Nogrthern el: vation.---( See Plaie I.) 
Yours, Xe. H. 0. 
Intustrarions or Horace. 
Book Li. Sat. I. 
OTW ITHUSTANDING the relish 
which the literary people of 
Rome still feund in tie satires of oid 
Letilius, the enterprise, however, of 
our bard to try bis sirength in the 
same species of composition, excited 
as. miuch surprise as though he had 
ventured on that slippery path with- 
out precedent or example, Resent- 
meats naturally subside with time, and 
none had now aiiy reason tg complain 
of the liberties, however great, that, 
seventy years ago, Lucilius, the famous 
poet, had takeu with the leading men 
of hisage; they cropped the roses of 


his wit, without being wounded by ils | 


thorns, and Jaughed, with all their 
heart, at many a sareesm, which had 
caused him at whore it was anned, to 
make a sour fice. We are at present 
in the same sitnation respecting the 
satires of Horace: but at the time, 
and id the place when and where they 
were writlev, many perts of them 
must indeed have produced ,a quite 
contrary effect; aud though Horace 
(besides that he was really oj that 
gentle and benevolent disposition 
which he assumes to himself in the 
fourth and sixth satires) from his ensy 
aud agreeable situation in life and the 
good company im which he passed his 
time, could never let his satire degene- 
rate cither into the angry suups and 
bites of a snarling cynic, nor into tie 
splenetic ravings of a disappointed 
man, nor like Juvenal’s, into a bitter 
Jmvective on the times: yet; there 
were not wanting peuple, who were 
much alarmed for themselves, when 
they perceived what little ceremony 
he observed with a Gorgonius aud 
Rufillus, with a Pantalabus and No- 
Mmentanus, Fannius and Tigellius, and 
Geyt. Mac. January, 1811, 
Oo 
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it were much if even the artificial 
teeth of Canidia, and the false hair of 
her friend Sagana, had not done him 
signal disservice wilh some fair ladies, 
whose charms he thus tauglt their 
rivals to suspect, 

Horace had already in pretty lively 
colours represented to himself this 
mevitable fate of a young satirist, at 
the time when his first essays were 
circulating singly among his friends 
and acquaintance, im transcripts of 
their own taking: but having now 
collected then, and a whole volume of 
his satires lying on the stall of the 
brothers Sosti for public sale, the cla- 
mour raised by those who thought 
themselves struck at, exceeded his ex- 
pectation, and that circumstance, to- 
gether with the manner of judging in 
gencral here and there, sees even 
m respectable houses, of his Socratic 
muse, seems naturally to have inspired 
him with the thought of prefixing to 
the second book of his satices, such a 
comic apology, as should procure him 
peace for the future, and get the mea 
of good understanding and nice dis- 
ceruiment, as well as the laughers, on 
his side. 

The wit, the humeur, theingenuity, 
the urbanity, with which he has intro- 
duced these ideas iu the present perfor- 
mance, still continue surprising, even 
after he has so jong accustomed us 
to find him uniformly equal to himself, 
and comparable to himself, alone. 
That siraia of irony, in which none 
(ihe great Athenian master himself, 
not execpled) ever knew how to wan- 


-ton with mere elegance and ease than 


he, is called iu most opportunely and 
successfully to bis aid; st runs through 
the whole piece; agrecably insinuat- 
ing itself into that playful style of 
sitnplicity and good ature, which is 
so peculiar to hun; while both com- 
bine tv shed a grace upon the whole, 
which may be better felt than describ- 
ed, but certainly cannot be uaobserved 
by any reader of taste. Nothiug could 
well be more happily imagined, than 
in the ironical perplexity ito whieh 
the contradictory judgments of the 
public on his satires have throws lim, 
to zo and consult a lawyer, and (on 
which the whole matter hinges) of all 
possible lawyers, exactly Trebatius: 
an incideut, whereby tne poem at 
once acquires all the isterest of a lu- 
dicrous draiatical scene, and the art- 

lessness 
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lessness of a casual conversalion, in 
the course of which, however, be him- 
self finds au opportunity, as it were 
by chance, and as if between them- 
selves alone, to disclose in confidence 
to Trebatius, his private opinion of 
one and another, whieh was partly de- 
signed for quite different persons. 

In order to feel the beauty of this 
piece to its full extent, as far at least 
as that is possible at present, we must 
previously have made ourselves ac- 
quainted with the character of Treba- 
tius through the medium of Cicero’s 
letters to him which are still extant*. 
The dialogue itself will be the more 
ae ea the more distinct and 

ively the knowledge we have of the 
interlocutor. We then behold as it 
were the gesture, the looks, the tone 
with which he utters every word; and 
who can need to be told, how totally 
different in signification the very same 
words frequently are, when pronoun- 
eed with one or another modulation 
of voice, accompanied with such, ora 
contrary motion of the eyes, lips, &e. ? 

Caius Trebatius Testa, sprung from 
a good family, though it always re- 
mained in obscurity, of the equestrian 
order, appears to have been the first 
of his name, who felt impulse and ca- 
pacily to distinguish himself in the 
world. To a young man, destitute 
both of credit and fortune, only two 
avenues were open at Rome to either, 
the Jaw, and the army. ‘Trebatius 
made choice of the former, and thus 
becoming acquainted with Cicero, was 
so successiul in his assiduities as in 
early life to secure to himself the pro- 
tection of that great man, and had 
the art, no less by his industry and abi- 
lities than by the charms of his con- 
verse, to render himself so agreeable 
and estimable to him, that of all his 
humble friends there was scarcely one 
in whose behalf, from real attachment 
alone, he made such earnest applica- 
tions, and in whose success he took so 
cordial an interest. Trebatius was in 
the prime of life, when Cicero, in the 
year 699, recommended him to Julius 
Cwsar, who (as every one knows) was 
then, as proconsul of Gaul, making 
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hasty strides to the completion of the 
great plan he had been regularly pro- 
secuting all his life. Gaul, and a place 
amongst Casar’s comiles, was at that 
juncture, a gold mine in the contem- 
plation of all young folks who wanted 
to wake their fortune; without being 
too scrupulous about the means. Tre- 
batius was not cold and insensibie to 
this shining bait; oo the contrary, he 
had an eager desire to take the short 
road to opulence; but he appears to 
have been too heedless, too impatient, 
avdwhat some would perhaps call too 
howest, for pushing his fortune, by a 
zealous and entire devotion to his new 
patron, as far as in his power lay. 
The truth is, in the temper and dispo- 
sition of Trebatius, there were seve- 
ral points in which he resembled Ci- 
cero; he had not fortitude enough 
always to act, altogether and without 
capitulation and conditions, according 
to his conviction; though he had the 
principles of integrity. Whenever he 
was attracted towards the contrar 

side, he uniformly vacillated wd 
again to his natural propensity, and 
there were propositions to which he 
could not be determined by any pro- 
spect of advantage. Hence it was, that 
notwithstanding the various obliga- 
tions he was under to the mighty Ce- 
sar, yet at the breaking out of the civil 
war, without assisting the republic in 
any way by il, he improvidently found 
himselt engaged, together with his old 
and first patron, Cicero, in the Pompe- 
ian faction, and therefore, presently 
after, in the necessity of leaving his fate 
to the vaunted Clementia Cesaris. He 
was not, however, deceived in his cal- 
culation. Caesar forgave him; and 
Trebatius, to whom (as it appears) this 
event was a Jessou of prudence for the 
resi of his life, henceforth addicted him- 
self entirely to his former profession 
without meddling any farther with 
matters of state, excepting that in 
the year 706 he personated a very 
harmless popular tribune. He was, 
to judge from the familiar and jocose 
style of Cicero’s letters to him, and 
the many clear indications they con- 
taint ; a man of activity and enterprise, 





* They follow in the viith book of the letters ad familiares, from the Tth to the 21st in 


regular succession. 


the years 699 and 700. 

+ For instance: sed hae jocali sumus tuo more, ep. 14. and in the 10th letter: ride- 
amus licet, sum enim a le invitatus — and in the following, where he very gravely assures 
him, that, were jt not for Trebatius’s good, the separation from so agreeable a compa- 
RIOR 


The 19th and 20th are written in the year 709, all the rest are of 
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with a high flow of spirits and a jovial 
disposition, and appears (as Mclmoth 
observes) to have had in his youth 
somewhat more of the character of a 
man of the world, and agreeable com- 

anion, than befitted the gravity of 
fis profession. Cicero therefore fre- 
quently rallies him on his juristery, in 
a strain that might have entirely ruin- 
ed the credit of his friend with his 
clients, if he had not as often repaired 
the mischief by other passages of a 
serious nature, and particularly re- 
commended him to Casar in expres- 
sions which only a man of extraordi- 
nary worth could deserve*. That 
conjunction of solid and useful, with 
agreeable qualities, that application 
to business associated with wit and 
—. in conversation, it was, 
that in the sequel, raised him so high 
in the favour and esteem of the young 
Cesar, that he was regularly consulted 
in all weighty affairs that hinged on 
points of law. It is therefore unques- 
tionable that, for the same reasons, 
he lived in amicable connexion with 
Mecenas, that this intimacy brought 
our poet acquainted with him, and 
that, notwithstanding their disparity 
of aget, the similarity and unison of 
their disposition and humour placed 
them on that familiar footing toge- 
ther, which is exhibited to us through 
the whole of this entertaining dialogue. 
For, on such a footing they must have 
stood together, if it be at all conceiv- 
able, that Horace could make a man 
of Trebatius’s public character and 
consequence the interlocutor in such 
a conference. But, nu sooner do we 
presuppose this circumstance, and the 
jovial humour of the old lawyer, than 
we have the true point of view from 
which this piece should be contem- 
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plated. All then appears in its natu- 
ral light ; we understand both Treba- 
tius and the poet; we are no longer 
puzzled here and there at expressions 
which, only to him who has not com- 
prehended the genius and spirit of the 
whole, can appear problematical ; and 
we wonder how so many commenta- 
tors, engrossed with verbal criticism, 
could so perversely mistake this spi- 
rit, and how even the learned Cru- 
quius could adopt the supposition, 
that Horace, on account of an unfa- 
vourable judgment that Trebatius had 
passed upon his satires, intended to 
give him a secret wipe. We rather on 
the direct contrary perceive, that with 
all their pretended difference of opi- 
nion, they are at the bottom in a per- 
fectly good understanding together; 
and although the bard, (as is the man- 
ner of all those who, on affairs in 
which every man must follow his own 
advice, apply to others for theirs) had 
already taken his resolution before 
hand, ere he asks his adviser what he 
should do; yet at least he could have 
consulted no other oraculum juris, 
from whom he was more sure of being 
dismissed at last with the pleasing 
decision : 
Solventur risu tabula, tu missus abibis. 
Ter, uncti — corpus habento !} Ho- 
race humorously makes Trebatius, as 
a learned counsellor, deliver his advice 
with affected solemnity in the autho- 
ritative style of a pratorian edict — 
transuanto ! —habento ! — Vacier at 
this place observes, from a passage ia 
the fifth of Cicero’s letters to Treba- 
tius (Famil. vii. 10. where he is term- 
ed sludiosissimus homo natandi) that 
Trebatius here speaks as an old lover 
of swimming, and recommends to Ho- 
race his favourite diwtetic remedy ag 


nion would have been quite insuppertable to him: “ were not our parting beneficial to 
thee,” he adds, “‘ nothing could be more foolish than both of us: I in not immediately 
running back again to Rome after thee ; thou in having not come flying hither. For, 
by Hercules, one serious or jocular conversation of ours (una nostra vel severa vel jocosa 
congresso) would be more iateresting than all your foes and friends in Gaul.” 

libi spondeo, probiorem hominem, meliovem virum, prudentiorem esse ne- 
minem. Accedit etiam quod familiam ducit in jure civili, siegularis memoria, summa sei 
entia, &e, From the circumstance that he was then already at the head of a peculiar 
sect of jurists (which afterwards, through his principal pupil Antistius Labeo, grew into 
such consequence as to rival the sect of Ofilius and Ateius Capito) it is to be inferred, 
that in the year 699, when Cicero introduced him into the cohurs amicorum Casarn, 
he was not so young as Meimoth in his trans!ation of the 7th epistle makes him 

t Trebatius, in the year 718 (in which this piece, at the very latest was composed) 
was indeed not above fourscore years old, as Dacier, from a mistake of the facetious ex. 
pression of Cicero, mi vetule, infers: since at the time when Cicero so calls bim, he was 
@tate oppertunissima for making his fortune with Cesar. Cic. ad Famil. vii. 7. We may 
however safely admit, that he was somewhat turned of 50, aud at Jeast about 20 years 
elder than Horace. 

a pe 
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a panacea which would infallibiy cure 
him of the poetic itch. ‘To me it ap- 
pears extremely probable that Treba- 
tius was a lover both of bathing in 
the Tiber, and of old wine, and that 
the poet jocosely alludes to both. 
Many such particular touches, which 
derive all their facetia from local and 
personal circumstances, are undoubt- 
edly couched in this and several other 
pieces, which to us are as good as lost. 

Cupidum, pater oplime, vires, &e. | 
This excuse which Horace so frequent- 
ly avails himself of, 1 think I have 
placed in its proper point of view, in 
the introductivn to the epistle to Au- 
gustus. Here we cannot fail to ob- 
serve the particular ingenuity, with 
which (tor the purpose of avoiding 
the bad appearance of a bare evasion) 
he as it were forces himself into the 
dilemma, by putting this objection 
into the mouth of Trebatius: “ If then 
thou hast vo talent for heroic poesy, 
what hinders thee from celebrating 
the great qualities which Casar dis- 
plays in peace?” — To such an ob- 
jection no other salyo remained but 
that which he givesio reply: 1 should 
pot be backward in so doing, when 
the proper time and opportunity ar- 
rive. The fact was, the Romans be- 
gan with some reason to expect, that 
Cesar Octavianus, by a mild and wise 
administration in peace, would efface 
the remembrance of what he had been 
during the triumvirate. But that re- 
membrance was still too fresh, and 
that hope too fallacious to excite a 
vehement passion ia the breast of any 
honest Roman to praise and extol the 
successful usurperas foriem cl justum, 
that is, precisely for those virtues, in 
diametrical opposition to which he 
had been manifestly acting but a few 
years before. Allin good time. Oc- 
tavianus must first have learnt to play 
with greater ease and prepricty, the 
new part, which Mecenas and Agrip- 
pa were tutoring him to perform. At 
present such panegyrics would wear 
too much the appearance of flattery 
tor being really flattering to him; and 
from whose mouth would such strains 
sound more suspicious, than from one 
who, six or seven years ago iad borne 
arms against him? At that circum- 
stance the poet seems to give a geatle 
hint in the words, nisi dewtro tempore 
Flacei verba, &c. 

—— recalcitrat undique tutus. | 
This metaphorical expression taken 
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from a wild unbroke horse deserves 
notice as an insiance how different the 
notions of propricty and decorum are 
in different ages and with different na- 
tions. It would ili become a modern 
poet to use it, notwithstanding J. Mat- 
thias Gesoer thinks that hingsarefond 
of being compared to horses. This 
whole passage, from the twelfth to 
the twentieth line, may be alleged, in 
my opinion, asa very striking proof 
ef the little inclination and disposition, 
Hovace had to recommend himself to 
Octavianus by the arts of adulation 
since even on this so gratifying an 
occasion (for Trebatius probably acts 
here only as the spokesman of the pub- 
lic) he could not bring himself to say 
any thing obliging, so far from flat- 
teriug, even but incidentally, to one 
who, with all his authority and power, 
acted so equivocal a part in the Ro- 
man government. 

Votivd tabelié.| The votive tab- 
lets, with which we still see in our 
days, the Roman Catholic churches 
garnished, especially in petty towns 
and villages, are best adapted to give 
us anidea of these tabula voliva, which 
in the times of paganism, supersti- 
tious persous who attributed their de- 
liverauce from any imminent danger 
to the immediate assistance of some 
particular deity whom they had in- 
voked in the hour of their distress, 
were wont to testify their gratitude. 
The poor blind heathens had likewise 
their consecrated places, aud miracu- 
lous images; they made vows to them 
when groaning under affliction, which 
they paid on being relieved from it, 
by votive tablets, waxen, silver or 
golden arms, legs, eyes, breasts, &e. 
As these votive paintings, with which 
priacipally the temples and chapels of 
the marine deities were richly hung, 
were mostly put up by common peo- 
ple, and daubed by wretched painters, 
ata moderate price: it is no wonder, 
that, together with other errors 
against goud taste, they transgressed 
the rule of the unity of the subject 
represented. Frequently, therefore 
on the same tablet was to be seen at 
one end of the fore-ground the credu- 
lous votary going on shipboard; in 
the middle ground buffeting the bil- 
lows in a violent storm; on another 
plan suffering shipwreck ; on another 
again upon the top of . prema 
wave, with uplifted hands making 


vows to Neptuue, and lastly, at the 
other 
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other end of the picture, happily pre- 
served and scrambling on shore. In 
this multiplicity of events, which, as 
2 succession of scenes ia one general 
plot, was represented on these votive 
paintings, the fertium comparalionis 
Jay between them, and the salires of 
Lucilius might be regarded, referably 
to the familar gvarrulity with which 
he talks in them sbout himself, as in 
sume sort a journal of his duily life. 

Venusinus.}| Uorace was born at 
Venusia. 

Quod Appula gers seu quod “uca- 
nia beilum, &c.\| He seems here in 
his bantering way, to copy Lucilius’s 
own loquacity and uegligence im style. 

Greai Ormand-Sireet. W. T. 

— ————— 
Passace 1y Hamuerrt. 
Hamlet—* Zounds, shew me what thou 
wilt do: { woul’t tear thyself? 
Woui’t weep ? -- woul’t fight? --woul’t fast ? 
Woul’t drink up Esil ? --- eat a crocodile ?” 
Sloane-Street, 


Mr. Urepay, Nov. 20. 


T has been observed by Tneosacn, 
through all the Editions, that the 
word Zsil has been distinguished by 
Italic characters, as if it were the pro- 
per vame of ariver; and, although he 


rejects that application, he very com- 
prehensively mentions the Yssed in the 
province of Overyseel. He, however, 
raeey decides, towards the close of 
sis note, that by Esif is to be under- 
stood Vinegar; --- and he adds, that 
* the lowness of the idea is in some 
measure removed by the uncommon 
term.” 

Mr. Steevens, the most powerful of 
all Shakspeare’s commentators, rejects 
this construction; saying, “ that the 
challenge is not very magnificent, 
which only provokes an adversary to 
a fit of the heart-burn, or the colick.” 
And he remarks that “the Yseell 
would serve Hamlet's turn, or his 
own;” aud farther, that “the Poet 
might have written Weisel, which 
falls in the Baltic ocean, and could not 
be unknown to any Prince of Den- 
mark.” 

Mr. Matone advocates the eluci- 
dation of Theobald of Esil, or Eisel, 
being Vinegar; and quotes Sir Tho- 
mas More, as follows: 

With sowre pocion 
If thou pain thy tast, remember there- 
withal 
How Christ for, thee tasted Lisl and gall.” 


This pa-sage unquestionably bears 
out the commentary of Messrs, Theo- 
bald and Malone: but it is to be un- 
derstood, that though it may, on ac- 
count of its acid quality, be denomi- 
nated Vinegar, --- it would have been 
more accordant to have described it 
as a chemical preparation corrosive 
and destructive. This explanation 
wil manifest th t some peril is atten- 
dant upon the different trials, to which 
Lueries ischailenged, beyond “ drink- 
ing wp Vinegar,” --- a beverage that 
many young ladies highly esteem, 
when the preservation of a shape is 
the object, and no person scarcely can 
feel a revot at. And I beg, ia con- 
firmation of what is advanced, to sub- 
join the following extract from Sir 
William D’Avenant’s Gondibert, in 
which £sil is adverted to for its po- 
tency, asif it were as searching as 
aqua fortis. 

Exrract rnom Gonpipert. 
BOOK IV. — CANTO IV, 

( The Edition in 12mo. printed 1651.) 
Victorious King! Abroad your subjects 

are [free! 

Like Legars safe, at home like altars 
Ev’n by your fame they conquer as by 

war; { be. 

And by your laws safe from each other 
A King you are o’er Subjects, so as wise 

And noble [lusbands seen o’er loyal 

Wives; 
Who claim not, yet confess their liberties, 

And brag to strangers of their happy 

lives. 
To Foes a winter storm; whilst your 
Friends bow [ty’s load ; 

Like summer trees, beneath your boun- 
To me (next him whom your great self, 

with low 

And cheerful duty serves) a giving God. 
Since this is you, and Rhodalind (the light 

By which her sex fled virtue find) is 

yours ; 
Your Diamond, which tests of jealous sight, 

The stroke, and fire, and O1sex’s juice 

endures. 

I trust this elucidation may be ac- 
ceptable to your readers, 

Yours, &c. W. P. 
I 

On Frencn Vensification. 

Mr. Unsan, Bristol, Dec. T. 


Vy HILE we appear toacknowledge 
the elegance and precision of 
French prose, we seem little affected 


by the melody of French verse; or 
rather, 
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rather, we are unwilling to admit that 
it possesses any melody whatever. It 
is however certain, that one nation 
can very imperfectly judge of those 
rules of harmony which govern the 
language of another, unless that lan- 
guage has become, by insensible adop- 
tion, equally familiar with its own ; as 
is the case with the French tongue 
generally on the Continent. Laharpe, 
after quoting Voltaire’s witty sar- 
casin, that “the English gained two 
hours a day on their neighbours, by 
eating half their words,” and after ob- 
serying that our inarticulatencss, as to 
vowels especially, seemed to shock 
the very principles ‘of articulation, 
finishes, by inforu.ing his readers, that 
“the English too, pretend to a har- 
mony of their own, no less than their 
neighbours; and, doubtless, they must 
be believed ; provided, he pertly adds, 
they admit in their turn, that the har- 
mony exisis but for themselves.” — It 
would indeed be difficult to make a 
forcigner perfectly acquainted with 
the interior structure of our metrical 
harmony: especially in blank verse ; 
of which, the music chiefly depends 
on the different arrangement of the 
pauses in different successive lines; 
but Laharpe is no more justified in 
insinuating that this is a mere harmo- 
ny of agreement which has no positive 
existence, than an Englishman, whose 
knowledge of the French language is 
usually limited to the reading and 
writing it, can reasonably be excused 
in vetorting on French rhythm a si- 
milar observation. What has contri- 
buted to this disdain of French verse, 
L allude more particularly to the he- 
roic verse, is the very general preju- 
dice, that its cadence is anapewstic: a 
measure usually employed by us on 
fight subjects, and, therefore, from 
peculiar association, regarded as un- 
suitable to subjects of dignity. Sup- 
posing this idea of the French rhythm- 
ical cadence accurate, the objection, 
arising from habits of national taste, 
would be altogether frivolous; but 
the notion of a certain appropriate- 
ness in particular metres to particular 
subjects, is in great measure arbitra- 
ry. The lines in Beattie’s Hermit, 
But when shallSpring visit the mouldering 
urn? [ grave? 
Oh! when shall it dawn on the night of the 
aever, | believe, suggested to any 
body associations of a mirthfyl na- 


ture. It is more the flexibility of 
style and expression, than the syllabic 
arrangement, that produces the seem- 
ing correspondence of the verse with 
the subject. The celebrated author 
of * Hints for the Education of a Prin- 
cess” is therefore wholly mistaken, 
when she infers the impropriety of 
the French Epic measure, from its 
supposed resemblance to 
«A Cobler there was, and he liv’d ina stall ;’ 
which, as connected with a ludicrous 
association, cannot be admitted as a 
fair instance of comparison, and of 
which the rhythm, considered ab- 
stractedly from the sense, has, per- 
haps, necessarily, no essential proper- 
ty of light aud joyous movement. The 
resemblance, moreover, is so com- 
pletely chimerical, that, if the follow- 
ing verse, 
Dans le récneilicment son Ame estabsorbée, 
were pronounced with correspondent 
stress of emphasis to the verse of the 
English ballad, it would be absolute 
jargon, That partial emphasis which 
forms the peculiarity of English pro- 
nunciation, added to our close, com- 
pressed method of articulating, so con- 
trary to the open articulation of the 
French, has led to this error in the 
reading of French verse. The French 
detect an Englishman by the empha- 
tic importance which he gives to one 
syllable more than another; which, 
concurring with his close and often 
sibilant articulation, cuts short the 
time of a word. In French verse, as 
im French prose, the emphasis for the 
most part is evenly distributed; the 
heroic measure is not marked by 
quantity like the Latin, nor by cmpha- 
tic cadence like the English, but by 
time alone. ‘The French Epic verse 
has twelve times: it exactly corre- 
sponds to the Alexandrine or twelve- 
syllable verse of Drayton's Polyolbion, 
which has nothing imcompatible with 
Epic dignity of flow, and is less un- 
wieldy than the measure in which 
Chapman translated the Iliad. 
Aud as each one is prais’d for her peculiar 
things, [springs z 
So only she is rich in mountains, meres,and 
And bolds berself as great in her superflu- 
eas waste {grac’d. 
As others by their towns and stately tillage 
It appears then that the movement 
of the French heroic is graye and states 
Jy; and that its recitation, so far from 
dancing trippingly over the tongue, 
is 
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is usually slow and distinct; a cesura 
or pause in the middle of the line is 
rigidly marked, and the uuaccentua- 
ted vowels before consunants, though 
not absolutely sounded as they are 
when sung to musick, yel are felt by 
the reciter to be so many syllables, 
which fill up the rhythmical time, 
and, by a slight unarticulated breath- 
ing, contribute impalpably to the ca- 
dence. This remark wiil at once show 
that the short, lively cadence of the 
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English anapestic verse bears no sort 
of affinity to the measured and elon- 
gated cadence of the French heroic. 
French verse so pronounced would 
convey to a native ear a hubbub of 
sounds absolutely barbaric; and the 
most artful and happy effect of rhythm- 
ical imitation would inevitably be de- 
stroyed. We boast, and with reason, 


of our imitative harmony; can we 
deny it to our neighbours? 


Diversified Echo. 
Sous les coups rédoublés tous les banes rétentissent : 
Les murs en sont emus, les vOutes en mugissent ; 
Et Porgue méme en pousse un long gémissement+. 
Distant Sound. 
Lair sifle, le ciel gronde, et onde ad loin mugitt. 
Extended Space. 
D’od Veeil découvre au loin lair, la terre, et les flots§. 


To pronounce the last verse glibly 
and rapidly, would baffle the most 
flexible organs. 

French verse has been accused of a 
want of variety, perhaps without due 
consideration. ‘the cesura that di- 
vides the line into two exact hemi- 


stichs, is the distinguishing pause of 
French vyersification ; but they some- 
times adopt av arbitrary cesura, which, 
like our own, does not fall invariably 
in the centre, but rests, as Lhe sense 
may exact, near the beginning of a 
verse, or towards its close. 


Ii faut des chatimens dont Punivers frémisse ; 
Qu’on tremble | en comparant Potfense et le supplice|}. 
Je Vai vu tout couvert d’une affreuse poussiére, 
Revétu de lambeaux, todt pale, | mais son @il 
Couservait sous la cendre encor le méme orgueil. 
In the French couplet the sense is not necessarily bounded by the close 


of the second line. 


The verses often flow easily into each other. 


Que dis-je? ah! libre enfin des chaines de la ville 
Ne pourais-je A mon gré solitaire et tranquille 
Contier aux hameaux le reste de mes jours? 

Le luxe des cités, et le faste des cours 

N’ont jamais ébloui les regards du pocte : 

Il songe en les fuyant a la douce retraite 

Oa sur des frais gazons, sous des ombrages verds 
I] pourra méditer et soupiver ses vers**., 


a 


eee 


+ The English reader will accept a hasty translation of the passages quoted. 
Beneath redoubled blows the benches ring ; 
Rock the firm walls, the vaulted roofs rebound, 
And the deep orgau breathes a long and groaning sound. 


t 


t Air whistles, roars the heaven, the surge at distance howls, 


|| Whence air, earth, sea, rash boundless on the sight. 
§ There need such chastisements as may astound 
A shuddering universe ; yes, let mankind 
Trembling compare the punishment and crime. 
@| I have beheld him grim with dust, and clad 
In tatter’d garb, and pale --- but still his eye 
Beneath thé dusky borror Jash’d its pride. 
** Al! why at freedom from the imprisoning town, 
Why may I not in solitary calm 
To hamlets teust my residue of days? 
The city’s luxury, the pomp of courts, 
Were never dazzling in the Poet’s eyes: 
He flies in thought to that serene retreat 
Where, on fresh herbage, underneath the shade 
Of verdant woods, he sits and meditates, 


Or sighs bis verses forth. 
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It seems probable, from the com- 
positions of the earlier French Poets, 
that the metrical language of France 
might have attained »« far greater de- 
gree of strength and frecdow, had it 
aot been refined duwn and restrained 
by the care of successive improvers. 
The modern freucli critics, ideed, ob- 
ject to the obsolete style in question, 
as barbarous; and it inust be contessed 
that they are the best judges of their 


Trois fois cinquante jours le 


Devasta lPuu.vers —entin d 


own language. The practice of the 
old Poeis will, at least, demonstrate 
the practicability of running one verse 
into another, which the French call 
enjambement, and even of combining 
words in the manner of the Greek 
epithets; a usage to whieh the lan- 
guage is commonly thought imade- 
guaie. ‘The following passage de- 
serves tobe cited at leagth, irom its 
quaint ingenuity. 

general naulrage 

un tel ravage 


L’Immortei atiendri, w’cut pas sunné si-tdt 

La retraite des eaux, que soudain fut sur flot 

Elles vont s’écouler ; tous jes fleuves s’abaissent ; 
La mer rentre en prison; les moniagnes rénaissent ; 
Les bois ontrent déja leur limouenx rameaux ; 
Deja la terre crvit par le décrvit des exux ; 


Et bref la seule main de Dieu darde-tounerre 
Montra la terre ai ciel et le ciel A la terie*. 


Dusartas. 


While I am on the subject of French verse, I shall observe that their lyric 
measure has great sweetuess: witness these stanzas of Malherbe : 
Le malheur de ta_fille a tombeau descendue 
Par un commun trepas ; 
Est-ce quelque dédale of ta raison perdue 
Ne se rétrouve pas ? 
Elle était de ce monde, ou ics plus belles choses 


Ont le pire destin 


Et rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses 
L’espace d’un matint. 


The fall from a long verse to ashort one, has in that Janguage an eflect spi- 


rited and pleasing. 


Ont-ils perdu esprit ? ce n’est plus que poussiére 


Que cette majesté si pompeuse et si ficre 
Dont Véclat orgueillenx étonnait |’anivers ; 
Et dans ces grands tombeaux od leurs Ames hautaines 


Font encore les vaines 
Ils sont mangés des vers{, 


Of the lighter lyric measure, em- 
loyed on themes ofjpleasure and gal- 
antry, it is unnecessary to speak ; its 

ease and sprightlivess of flow are ge- 
nerally acknowledged: my object has 
been to insist on the higher merits of 
French versification; which, | am 
persuaded, are only less relished, be- 


cause they are less understood. Tu 
order to appreciate the meire of the 
French Poets, we must become inli- 
mately versed in the living language ; 
we must hear it declaimed by the best 
French tragedians; to discern ils pov - 
ers, we must understand ils principles. 
Yours, &c. Ruyrumes. 





* Thrice fifty days the universal flood 
Devastated the globe: but touch’d at length 
With such drear havock, scarce th’ Eternal 

bade [wave 
The deeps retreat, when sudden wave on. 
Slide soft away ; the rivers smooth subside ; 
The sea within its rocky dungeon rolis ; 
The mountains rise again; the woods put 

forth [now gains 
Their slimy boughs ; increasing earth 
On the decreasing waters; the sole hand 
Of the dread. thunder-darting God reveals 
The earth unto the heaven, the heaven to 

earth. 

+ Ah! thy daughter’s hapless doom 
Sunk within the common tomb ; 


Seems it then a gloomy maze 
Where thy reason wilder’d strays ? 
Creature of this world was siie: 
Pairest things the frailest be : 
Kose she liv’d, a morning's pride, 
And with roses blvom’d and died. 


t Could those haughty spirits die ? 
That fierce, vaunting majesty, 
Whose pompous glare a universe dismay’d, 
Is now but ashes and a shade. 
And in those tombs of massive state, 
Where still their souls affect the great, 
On each majestic form 
Riots the ravening worm. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Urnnan, Sept. 19, 1810. 

HE Church of St, John the Bap- 
tist, Macgate, in the Isle of 
Thanet, (of which a N.E. view is 
inclosed, see Pi. 11. fig. 1.) has been 
so well described by Mr. Hasted in 
the 10tb volume of his excellent His- 
tory and Survey of Kevt, as almost 
to preclude the necessity of any far- 
ther observations: | trust, however, 
that the following degeription will 


‘ not be deemed an intrusion op the 


time of your Readers, — It seems evj- 
dentiy to have been raised at ditferent 
times, as couvenicnee suggested, with. 
little regard to external appearance; 
it is principally built of field flints 
rough-casted over, the quoius of the 
windows and the dvor-cases being of 
Ashier stone. It consists of a nave, 
with an aile on each side, and three 
chancels. The North chancel is de- 
dicated to St. James, Oo the North 
side of the high chancel is a square 
building of ints and hewn stone, 
with battlements, and very strongly 
buttressed. ‘The windows, likewise, 
are small, and secured with iron bars. 
It appears that from before the year 
1615, to the end of the year 4}00, 
this was made use of for a stote-louse, 
for the preservation of the ammani,’ 
tion belonging to the Fort. In the 
year 1701, however, it was by a few 
alterations converted iato. a. vestry,, 
and as such it still remains. The in- 
side of the church is low, and not 
yery convenient. It contains some 
monujnents worthy of notice *, and a 
few brasses in tulerable preservation. 
The church-yard, which is large, is 
crowded with tomb-stones:, these | 
have omitted iu the view, as they 
would vtherwise haye perplexed the 
prospect of the building. ‘The steeple 
contains a clock and’ six bells, all of 
which have iseriplions ov them: con- 
cerning the tenor, the traditiouary 
rhyme mentioned by Lewis t is still 
current, which I should be happy 

* Copies of such monumental ipscrip< 
tions as are worthy of notice, and the 
substance of the less interesting ones, way 
be seen in Mr, Cozens’s “Tour through 
the Isle of Thanet, and some othew Parts 
of Kast Kent ;” whefe there is also an a¢- 
count of Margate as it was im the year 
1792. Epere* "9 Sey he ? 

+ Page 98 of his “ History of the Isle 
of Thanet.” 

Gent. Mac. January, 1811. 
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could any of your Correspondents ex- 
plain ; it is this; 
John de Daundelyon with his great dog, 
Brought over this Bell on a Mill Cog. 
Yours, &c, Pemprey. 
—a 
Mr. Unsan, J/arwich, Sept. 28. 
OVERCOURT is a smaii village 
situated about two miles $.W. 
of Harwich. Its Church (a view of 
whieh’ is inclosed, see Pl. 11. fig. 2), 
dedicated to All-Saints, consisis of a 
nave aud chancel, witha square tower 
atthe Westend, — - 

This place in denomine in all 
ecclesiastical accounts, pr Har- 
wich, as being the m ‘ ° 
~ Yours, &e.~ RK. R, Barnes. 

° . ee ° 

Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 28, 1810. 

SEN D youa drawing of the Church 
of Ferring in Sussex (see P71. 11. 


fig. 3.) situated about four miles 


East of Little Hampton, and within 
a quarter of a mileof the Sea, The 
viflage hag many indications of rural 
beauty. As we have not yet been 
favoured with a History of LhisCounty, 
the following monumental inscrip- 
prior literally ae ably my not, 
haps, unacceptable to your 
Readers, Should this he the col L 
shall be happy to preseut you with 
what memoranda and inscriptions I 
have collected at diffcrent times 
during my rambles a this in- 
teresting part of our Island. 
Yours, &c. FREDERICUS. 
Ferring Church is a low building, 
consisting of a nave, North aile, and 
chancel; itis built with flint. At the 
West end is a small wooden turret. 
Against the south wall of the nave 
is aftixed a monument of white marble, 
with the following inscription : 
“M.S. Of Mrs. Barbara Johnson, 
widow, and relict of Richard J. esq. late 
of the city of London, and daughter and 
coheiress of Jobn Minshyll, esq late of 
Portslade in this county, by Barbara his 
wife, who was one of the daughters and 
coheiresses of William Westbrook, esq. 
late of this Parish. She departed this life 
the 4th July, 1757, aged 57 years.” 
Arms :"Ina lozenge Arg. ona pile 
Azure (issuing in chicf) three wolves 
beads erased of she field; an ines- 
cucheon of pretence, Az. issuing out 
of a crescent a star of six rays Arg. 
impaling, Quarterly, | and 4, Az is- 
suing 
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suing out of a crescent a star of six 
rays Arg. 3, Gu. a leopard’s face with 
fieur de lis jessant Or. 4, Sab. three 
bars Arg. 

Adjoining is the following inscrip- 
tion on a monument of veined marble : 

“Hl. 8S, E. Richardus Westbrook; mer- 
cator, filius natu minimus Johannis W. 
arm. et Barbara uxoris ejus; qui apud 
Cyprum insulam Consulis munere (von 
sine fructu et honore) functus ext. Tan- 
dem in patriam reversus, animam ceelo, 
exuvias boc loco depovendas curavit, 
Anno Domini 1700, Aug. 15; wtat. 49. 
Hoc est domus ultima, lector, 
fn quam decidimus, quicquid mortale 

creamar.” 


Ou a monument similar to the for- 
mer, as follows : 

** M.S. Gulielmi Westbrook de Fering, 
armig. et, Flizabetha uxoris. Obiit ille 
Feb. 29, anno Domini 1702, ewtat. 62. 
Hla Oct. 16, anno Domini 1694, etat. 54. 

In thalamo nos junxit Amor: Mors 

inque sepulchro, 
Una feelices tandem requiescimus urna. 
Hoc Fili# lagentes posucre 

. Monumentum.” 

Arms: Gu. a leopard’s face with 
fleur de lis jessant Or, for Westbrook; 
impaling Sab. 3 bars Arg. 

Adjoining, on a handsome monu- 
ment of white marble, as follows : 

“M.S. of Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson, 
widow and relict of Joseph R. esq. late 
of the Middle Temple, London ; and one 
of the daughters and coheiresses of John 
Minshull, esq. late of Portslade in this 
County, and Karbara his wife, who was 
one of the daughters and cobeiresses of 
William Westbrook, esq. late of this 
Parish. She departed this life the 22nd 
March, 1752, aged 52 years.” 

Arms: In a lezenge, dexter de- 
faced, sinister in pale, same as her 
sister's, Mrs. B. Johnson. 

Facing these monuments in the 
nave, on the floor, a large blue stone 
as follows : 

‘* Memoria et Pietati sacrum. Sub 
hoc marmore deposite sunt reliquix Bar- 
bare uxoris Johannis Westbrook, armi- 
geri; que obiit S50mo die Maij, anno 
Domini 1657...... Johannis, qui ex hac 
vita degessit.... die Junij, anno 1666, 
Ambo sperantes resurrectionem que est 
jn Jesu Christo.” 

Opposite the Pulpit in the ailea flat 
stone as follows : 

“ To the memory of Mrs. Barbara 
Minsbull, wife of John Minshull, gent. 
eldest daughter of William Westbrook, 
esq. who departed this life June 27,....”? 





The remainder of the inscription is 
covered by a pew. 

There is also another flat stone on 
which the name of Westbrook is just 
discernible; a family long since ex- 
tinct, but formerly of considerable 
note in this parish. Their estates, 
by marriage of a daughter, became 
the property of the Minshulls; and 
frgm them, by marriage, were car- 
ried into the family of the Richard- 
sons, who are at preseut possessed of 
them. 

At the East end of the nave near 
the chancel is a lofty monument of 
various-coloured marble: on the up- 
per part appears a youth whose coun- 
tenance is expressive of the most 
poignant grief; on the lower com- 
partment is the following inscription: 

« Underneath are deposited the remains 
of William Westbrovk Richardson, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, London, barrister 
at law, high sheriff of this cowuty in the 
year of our Lord 1770. He died July 23, 
1771, aged 45 years. The regret of this 
gentleman’s reiations and friends is the 
best panegyric to his memory. 

“ Here also lies interred the body of 
Mrs. Barbara R. relict of W. W. R. esq. 
together with Miss Barbara R. their only 
daughter, who died young. Mrs. B. RK. 
died April 8, 1774, aged 55 years. To 
the memory of his ever-revered parents, 
Wm. Richardson, esq. of Findon in this 
County, their eldest son, erected this mo- 
nument.” 

The workmanship of this monu- 
ment is most beautifal, being adorned 
with exquisitely rich carving and 
mouldings of variouscélouted marble. 

Against the South wall of the nave 
is an elegant monument of white 
marble: at the back of which rises a 
pyramid of black marble, ornamented 
with anurn, &c., with the following 
inscription : 

“© In a vault underneath the Vicar’s 
seat are deposited the remains of Tliomas 
Richardson, esq. of Warminghurst-Park ; 
high-sheriff of this County, iu the year of 
our Lord 1793. ‘ He died August 29, 
1797, aged 64.” 

Arms: Sab. on a chief Arg, three 
= oar of the fieid; im- 

ing, Sable, a lion passant guardant 
y wey a chief Or. . 

On a tablet affixed to the South 
wall of the nave as follows: 

** In memory of Anne, wife of the Rev. 
James Penfold, vicar of this parish, who 
departed this life the 13th June, 1769, in 
the 31st year of her age. 

“Oh! 








“*Oh! Reader, be wise in time, and 
suffer the great realities of that awful 
state into which thou must very shortly 
enter, to exert their full force and inflo- 
ence on thy daily conduct, remembering 
that the next remove and scene of being 
is Erernnrry !"” 

On a flat stone near the pulpit, as 
follows : 


“M.S. Jana filia Johannis Layfield, 
1.L. B. Rectoris de Chiddingfold, in co- 
mitatu Surria, et Judithe uxoris ejus, 
hic jacet, felicem expectans resurrectionem 
que est in Domino nostro Jesu Christo. 
Nata 31 Martii, renata 14 Aprilis 1670. 
Denata ... die Aprilis 1686.” 

On a flat stone in the nave: 


* Underneath lye interred Mrs. Martha 
Mason, widow, She was a most tender 
mother te the present Vicar of this parish 
(by her first husband, Mr. William Al- 
bright, citizen and goldsmith, of London.) 
She died April 28, 1753, aged near 77. 
Also Mrs. Sarah Albright, his most ex- 
cellent wife, who died in child-bed, Au- 
gust 50, 1733, aged near 34. Also Wil- 
liam their son ; and (under the stone Eust 
of this lies) Dorethy Sophia, their daugh- 
ter; who both died under two months old, 
Also underneath lies interred the Rev. 
William Albright, late vicar of this parish, 
and of Prestou, who died the Sith August, 
1766, aged 75 years.” 

a 
Mr. Urnsan, Slawston, Jan. 8. 


[\ your last volume, p. 403, you 
have given us a good plate of the 
West front of Lichfield Cathedral. I 
have'compared it with that in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon by Daniel King. (This 
view is somewhat more to the S. W.) 
They nearly agree, which shews there 
was an accuracy of delineation al- 
tended to, as well iu the time of King 
asof Mr. J. Carter. ‘The differences 
may many of them arise from altera- 
tions made in the building since the 
time that in Dugdale was taken ; 
especially, in the upper part of the 
great West window; that in Carter's 
being what, 1 suppose, is called the 
Marigold, or Catharine wheels finish , 
that in Dugdale, the intersecting 
pointed arch, with quaterfoils in the 
compartments. The cross, too, above, 
on the finish of the gable, is not given 
by Carter, it is by King. The pe- 
destals of the statues, in the first and 
second rows above the dado, are also 
dissimilar to those.in Dugdale, being 
by Carter tall and slender, whereas 
by King they are low, squat, and 





' the window and the cross may. 
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corbel-like. Canopy work, by Car- 
ter, in the compartments on each 
side the upper windows of the Tower ; 
none by King, except on the but- 
tresses. ‘The distant view of the 
centre spire is given by Carter, it is 
not by King; this I suppose an omis- 
sion of his. By Kivg are given more 
bands round the spires than by Car- 
ter; these, and the pedestals of the 
statues, before-mentioned, I should 
suppose, have not been altered since 
Dugdale’s draughtsman took them ; 
The 
number of statues appear to corre- 
spond, or rather the niches, as Carter 
says, those in his are in part supplied 
by fancy, those in Dugdale were 
probably then in existence. 

Yours, &c. J. Tarny. 
ET 
Lincotnsuirne Monasteries, &e. 
Continued frem vol. LX X1X. p. 1208. 
Dunston. ‘The Hospital antiently 
founded here for leprous persons 
(spoken of by Tanner, in his Notitia, 
as in doubt whether the same as that 
of Meer) was situate on the Heath in 
Dunston liberties, by a valley a little 
South of the pillar, aud East of the 
Lincoln Turnpike, on a hill side, 
facing the South; but even the foun- 
dation-marks scarcely remain. Kvery 
thing was cleared a few years ago, to- 
turn the site into arable. The site 
seems about three acres, extending 
into two closes belongiug to the heirs 
of Berrys of Linwood Grange, and a 

Mr. Robinson, 

Meer Hospital, commonly called 
Meer-Hall, tour miles South of Lin- 
coln, East of Sleaford Turnpike. The 
foundation and broken ground, no 
less than 20 acres, were formerly a 
village. At the toot is a fine pond 
and spring of water. ‘The site of the 
Hospital is not exactly known; a 
modern stone-built farm-house is just 
by. ‘The estate is extra-parochial, 
belonging to |. Mauby, esq. 

Kevesby Abbey. A quarter of a 
mile South of the village of Revesby, 
near the edge of the great West 
Fen. it occupied a considerable 
space of ground. Foundations of 
walls, and a fragment two feet high 
of brick and stone, with loose stones 
here and there, are the only remains 
of the building. On the South, 
within the area, are mounts of earth, 
like barrows. ‘The site of the Ab- 
bey, &c. forms a good grazing close, 
belovging 
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belonging to the venerable Sir Joseph 
Banks, bart. 

Bollington. About a mile South 
of Wragby, now an hamlet to Goltho. 
The Abbey stood on a rising ground, 
close by a wood: a ruin remains, m 
a plain stone wall about 14 feet high, 
and 20 long. The space of ground is 
moated round, containing about six 
acres. A mean-built farm-house, and 
the stone wall above-mentioned, are 
the only appearance of buildings on 
the spot. On the East side is a cir- 
cular moat, inclosing a small space 
of ground, with a pond in the middle, 
the use of which is difficult to 
guess. The Abbey ground belongs 
to a gentleman of the name of 
Hackett, lately purchased of 
Chapman, esq. 

Hagworthington. Near Spilsby. 
The religious house here stood ona 
sunny hill side, South of the village, 
vo land now the property of Lord 
Newark. A plain stonc-built end wall, 
with two fire-places, one over the 
other, is all that remains of the build- 
ing worthy of notice. 

Haugh. Near Alford, on heathy 
wolds, now an extra-parochial place. 
The lower part of the pres. nt farm 
or manor-house is of brick, and very 
antient in appearance. It siands on 
high dry ground; and is probably 
part of the religious hreuse called 
Haugh. The Church, a small edi- 
fice, contains several mouuments and 
memorials of the Boll family. The 
estate belongs to some ladics of the 
name of Horstield. An avenue of 70 
antient yew-trees is near the house. 

Torksey. This religious house 
was situate on the East part of the 
Village, in a place now called the 
Abbey-yard. ‘There is no ne 
upon it, but a new-erected brick an 
tiled barn ; even the foundations have 
been so leveled down, that scarce 
any vestige remains. ‘I'he estate be- 
longs to sir Abraham Hume, bart. 

Vattersall College. Situate on the 
East side the Market-place, on the 
back of a new-erected dwelijing-house, 
inhabited by Mr. Footit. What re- 
mains of the College is a large brick 
and tiled building, now made use of 
as a malting. The walls are very 
thick, the door-cases and windows 
are of stone, some arched, and 
others with mullions, very antient. 
The building, and site thereof, be- 
longs to Earl Fortescue. Some people, 





however, suppose the College stood 
near the Kast end of the Charch, 
where there are certainly many foun- 
dations, and a remarkable remnant 
of a brick building with an arched 
roof, like a bath. 

Croyland. ‘The venerable ruin of 
Croyland is in the same precise state 
it was 20 years ago; when Mr. 
Gough, with his friend Mr. Nichols, 
visited and described the remains.— 
The North aile of the Abbey Church 
is now the Parish Church. ‘The Ab- 
hey and oflices were situated on the 
South side this building, on land be- 
longing to Mr. Whitsid, and now grow- 
ing hemp, Sept. 14, 1810. . 

—{— 
Whithiri:, near Leeds, 
Sept. 1, 1810. 

fi AVING lately had occasion to 

look imto the antient registers 
of this parish, | was induced to ex- 
amine the whole serics from the year 
1603, when they commence, as well as 
the Churchwardens’ acceunts, which 
are preserved as far back as the year 
1653, and other parish records, en- 
tered in the same book with those 
accounts, In the coyrse of this re- 
search | was led tv make some ex- 
tracts, which may not be altogether 
unacceptable, or at least may tend to 
excite farther examinations of such 
old records as may be yet in exist- 
ence, aud thereby furnish similar or 
more curious information. -‘The ac- 
counts of the Overseers of the Poor 
for the Township of Temple-Newsam, 
lying chiefly im this parish, are also pre- 
served from the year 1663,and those of 
the Constables for the same Township 
from the year 1670; but | met with 
nothing sufticiently striking in either 
of them, on a cursory survey, to draw 
my attention. 

The following is the list of the 
Vicars of this Parish as far as 1 have 
been able to make them out from the 
notices that occur in these records. 

Richard Tharold, M.A. first occurs: 
buried 10th Dec. 1618. 

Nathaniel Taylor, B.D. succeeded, 
inducted 8th May, 1619. 

He occurs in 1623, but I do not 
find the register of his burial. 

Christopher Rudston, M. A. buried 
13th July, 1635. 

Charles Procter, M. A. succeeded, 
inducted 30th ‘Nov. 1635; ejected or 
resigued in 1661. ; 

Richard 
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Richard Wright succeeded, inducted 
June 1661: buried 14th Dee. 1674. 

Jonathan Dade succeeded, occurs 
5th April 1675, buried 4th March, 
1688-9. 

Richard Hopkins succeeded, in- 
ducted Ist July 1659, buried 17th 
Feb. 1701-2. 

Johu Ray succeeded, inducted 1702, 
buried 17th April, 1735. 

Daniel Hopkins 
April, 1743. 

Peter Simon succeeded, inducted 
May 1743, died 14th June 1779. 

Johu Wilsun, B.A. succeeded, in- 
ducted Jan. 1780, died 27th July, 
41785. 

Samuel Smalpage, M.A. succeeded, 
inducted Sist Dec, 17855; the pre- 
sent incunibent. 

Of most of these, little more is 
noted in the records to which | refer, 
than what is here put down; but of 
one of them, who occurs in the most 
eventful period, Mr. Charles Procter, 
more is recorded. ‘Che fisst thing 
that attracted my particular ‘notice 
with respect to him was, his witness- 
ing his successor’s reading himself in, 
as appcars from the following : 

“ Memorandum, That the nine-and- 
thirty Articles of Religion were pnblickely 
aml distinctiy read, m the parish church 
of Whitkirke in the county of Yorke, by 
Richard Wright, vicar of the said Church, 
upon the twenty-third day of June, in the 
thirteenth yeare of the raigne of our So- 
veraigne Lord, Charles the Second, by 
the Grace of God, King of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. Anno Domini 1661. In 
testimuuy hereof, wee hereunto set our 
hands. Crarces Procren. 

Wirt. Dixex. (Parish Clerk.}” 

Under the idea of his being one of 
the Ejected Ministers, | could not 
but feel strongly interested for Mr. 
Procter on this oceaston; particu- 
larly when | found he was a married 
man, and burthened with a large fa- 
mily, Seven children I find regis- 
tered to Charles Procter, vicar, be- 
tween the years 1642 and 1658, both 
inclusive; and I also find myself 
uuder the uecessity of fathering four 
viber childrea upon him, registered 
to Charles Procter, with a trifling 
variation of the spelling, and without 
the addition of vicar, between the 
years 1639 and 1615 inclusive; as 
there is no direct evidence to the 
contrary, the date of his marriage 


buried 8th 
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not appearing in this register, as these 
entries occur during his iacumbency, 
aud in connexion with the others; 
and as the name never occurs in the re- 
gisters, at icast within any reasonable 
time, before or afier his incumbency. 
And as I fiad only one, the youngest, 
of these children entered in the re- 
gistry of Burials, 1 conclude that be 
went away with a wife and ten child- 
reu living. It was only the preceding 
Summer that he had been at the ex- 
pence of fitting up the Vicar’s Pew 
inthe Church, which does not seem 
as if he was thea contemplating his 
removal, J annex the memorial of 
this transaction; several others of 
the like nature occurring in these re- 
cords, by which the preseat title to 
many of the pews may be ascertained 
aud established. 

** Memoranduin, That itt is agreed the 
10th day of July, 1660, by the Vicar and 
Churchwardens, whose names are under- 
written, that that Stall or Pue in the 


“Quive of the Parish Church of Whitkirke, 


being the vext to Mr. Nelthorpe’s pue, 
which Mr. Procter built att his owne 
charge, and wherein Mrs, Procter bath 
always sit, shall belong to the present 
aud succeeding Ministers’ wives, réserving 
only a seate in the said stall or pue for 
Katherin Dixon, the present Clarke’s 
Wile, so long as shee shali live ; the pre- 
sent and succeeding vicars keeping the 
same in sufficient repaire, and in such 
decent manner as becomes the house of 
Gud. * Cuanies Procrer, 

Ric. Loorue, 

Joun LKamonson.” 


I have before hinted that the first 
impression upon my mind was, that 
Mr. Procter was one of the Ejected 
Ministers ; on which account, under 
the circumstances which | have men- 
tioned, he would be entitled to se- 
rious commiseration; particularly if 
his removal were occasioned by 
scruples of conscience, in declining 
the subscription to the Articles. Upon 
a closer comparison of dates, huw- 
ever, | am willing to hope that. he 
might be preferred to another bene- 
fice, as the operation of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings would of course 
have ceased long before the year fol- 
lowing the Restoration of Charles LI. 
and the date of his successor’s readin 
himself in was about one year and 
two months prior to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, when by the Act of Uni- 
formity, 14 Charles II. about 2000 = 

the 
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the Clergy, according to Hume, were 
deprived of their livings. 

In the Churehwardens’ Accounts | 
find the following entries: 


“ 1653. Given to Mr. Procter towards 
the providing a dinner fur the Ministers 
upon the Exercise day, 5s. 

1654. Charges upon the Ministers on 
the Exercise day, 6s. 

1659. Charges att a meeting att Whit- 
kirke of severall neighbours, in consulting 
about the returne of an answer to a war- 
rant from the Sheriffe about Ejected Mi- 
nisters, 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Procter, and Francis Dawson’s 
charges, in going to York about the same 
businesse, 5s. 2d. 

Given to Mr. Procter by consent of the 
Parishioners, for going to Yorke, and his 
paines about the same, 5s.” 


From one article in these accounts 
Tam able to trace Mr. Procter into 
Lineolushire after his resignation or 
ejectment, viz. 

** 1662. Edward Buttertield’s charges 
in going into Lincolnshire, to speake with 
Mr. Procter about Mr. Askwith’s le- 
gacy, 6s.” 

Of the distresses of the Ejected 
Clergy at this period, some at least 
of the following entries are melan- 
choly instances : 

** 1667. Given to a poore old Minister 
who preached here June 2nd, 3s. 6d. 

Charges at severall times upon severall 
Ministers that preached here, 3s, 6d. 

1668. Charges upon Mr. Bennington 
and some friends of his when hee preached 
here att Christmasse, 2s. 2d, f 

Bestowed in ale upon a poore preacher 
that preached here, 67. 

1669. Given to a poore Minister who 
preached here at the Church April 25, 5s. 

Bestowed on him in ale, 4d. 

February 15, 1669. Collected then by 
the Churchwardens in the Church upon a 
testimoniall, and at the request of the 
Lord Bishop of Yorke, for one Mr. Wilmut, 
a poore Minister, the summe of 8s. 4d. 

May 16, 1675. Collected then in the 
Church, upen a Lettre of Request brought 
by Mr. Francis Fowler, of Bungay in the 
County of Suffolke, a poore distressed Mi- 
nister, which was given to him May 17, 
1675, 53. Td. ob.” 


But the most affecting instances 
are those which follow : 

** April 10th, 1670. Given then by the 
neighbours to a poore mendicant Minis- 
ter, one Mr. Jobn Rhodes, who then 
preached here, and afver sermon stood in 
the midle ile to receive the charity of 
the people, the summe of 125, 3d. 


July 3d, 1670. Given then by the 
neighbours to a poor lame itinerary, one 
Mr. Walker, who then preached bere, 
and after the serimon stood in the midie 
ile to receive the people’s charity, which 
was 95, 3d. 

November 20th, 1670. Given then in 
the midle ile of the church by the neigh- 
bours to a poore mendicant itinerary lame 
priest, one Mr. Walker, who had preached 
here the 3d of July 70, and preached 
again this day, the summe of 5s. 6d. 

July S0th, 1671. Given. then in the 
midle ile of the church by the neigh- 
bours to the afurenamed Mr. Walker, the 
mendicant itinerary lame minister, who 
had been here severall times before, and 
did then preach, the summe of 6s, Sd. 


Yours, &c. S. S. 
—- ae. 
Mr. Urnpan, London, Dec. 18. 
HE evil of the present deprecia- 
tion of our Paper Money having 
attained a height at once alarming 
and disastrous, aud being pregnant 
with immineat danger to the com- 
monwealth, every character conver- 
sant in matters of finance, and the po- 
litical world in particular, are be- 
hoved, by the manifest existence of 
the fact, maturely to deliberate 
thereon, and to suggest any appa- 
rently efficient mode for the removal 
of this primary cause of general dis- 
tress, this source of a serics of na- 
tional misfortunes, and _ principal 
measure, by which the Government 
may, in regard to the prosperity, 
strength, aud true interests of the 
Country, be misled. Impressed with 
the great importance and magnitude 
of the subject, 1 shail venture (al- 
though in a great measure destitute 
of the qualities of a Financier or a 
Politician), after stating a few ascer- 
tained facts, to ofier some material 
observations; aud hope, that should 
any thing of an incongruous or indi- 
gested nature appear in my view of 
the case, | may have the advantage 
of the concise and limited manner in 
which your Publication obliges me to 
treat it. My design is simply to call 
the attention of your readers to the 
subject; and, in doing that, my end 
is answered. 

it has, Sir, recently been demon- 
strated by a gentleman intimately ac- 
quainted, as well with financial con- 
cerns, as with all the arcana of oflice, 
and official circumstances, that “ the 
difference between #46. 14s. 6d. and 
£56, (that is to say, the difference 
: betweea 
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between the legal value of a pound, 
or 12 ozs. of gold, and its present 
value in Paper Currency), is the mea- 
sure of the depreciation of Paper ;” 
and observes, ‘* that it is the measure 
of that depreciation, as well with re- 
spect to gold, the universal equiva- 
lent, as to every other commodity.” 
Assuming, therefore, this demonstra- 
tion as the criterion, the present de- 
preciation is about £19. 17s. or near 
£20 per cent. (1 say the present, be- 
cause by the natural operation of the 
existing order of things, it must in- 
crease, aud will continue to do so 
until the cause is completely eradi- 
cated), a circumstance which has 
thrown a new light on all revenue, 
commercial, and manufacturing con- 
cerns; and, by an eee of the 
rules and degrees of proportion, we 
are furnished with the true key of 
prosperity. Itis conclusive that the 
fluctuations of the cireulating me- 
dium must, relevantly and immedi- 
ately, govern the foreign exchange, 
the mercantile negotiations, and the 
prices of most commodities; and, ge- 
nerally, it has a more or less influence 
on every act or thine in any wise con- 
nected with the welfare oj the Coun- 
try. A depreciation is an evil the 
more to be dreaded, as it creeps upon 
us in a gradual and imperceptible 
manner; and althongh it is known to 
act, and to act magisterially and with 
decision, yet it is comparatively but 
little heeded, and, nati tie late re- 
port of the Bullion Committec, passed 
almost unregarded. 

We have been told that the export 
trade rapidly increases ; that in the last 
year the amount of the woollen ma- 
nufactures exported was £5,416,151, 
exceeding by £562,152 that of the 
preceding year! It this nnmense ex- 
portation is attributable (for so the 
Report iwfe s) to the manufactures 
exported, without any reference to 
the Paper medium, we must doubt- 
less couclude that the country isin a 
most flourishing condition; but, after 
the very able exposition given us by 
the gentleman alluded to, it is utterly 
impgasible to entertain any such idea. 
Supposing, however, for a moment 
that the high amount of the returns 
were not to’ be attributed to the fluc- 
tuations of the Paper Currency: to 
what then can we aitribute it? The 
fact of the very limited extent of the 
demands would of itself afford ample 
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conviction that wé cannot look to 
our manufactures as the real cause 
of the increase. Let us but cast our 
eyes around, let us view all the mi- 
nutie of the commercial system, and 
we sha" be satisfied that no percepti- 
ble extraordinary demand was made, 
nor no new inducement for smuggling 
or contraband of war was created ; 
our commercial relations were much 
on the same footing, and were con- 
ducted on the same principles! There 
could not therefore be any alteration 
in these respects. 1 am ready to ad- 
mit that the industry and: labour of 
our manufacturers are truly great, 
and that the enterprising genius of 
Brilish merchants is ever watchful for 
expedients; yet physical impossibi- 
lities will of course have their own 
weight, and obvious truths will of 
course remove dejusion. Can it be 
imagined that a far greater exporta- 
tion of woollen manufactures took 
place in 1809 than in 1802, a year in 
which we were at peace, and trading 
with every trading nation in the globe? 
Can it be imagined that in conse- 
quence of »ur trading in 1809 with 
such a comparatively minute part of 
the globe, and consequently the de- 
maads bearing no proportion to what 
they were in 1802, that nevertheless 
our manufactures increased to an ex- 
tent almost incredible? If we recol- 
fect that, with the exception of our 
colonies, Portugal, Sweden, Sicily, 
and a portion of Spain, we, at the pe- 
riod of the return referred to, held no 
intercourse but that of stealth, no 
trade but that of contraband, we 
shall be fully satisfied of the fallacy 
of attributing the increase of the re- 
turn to the increase of the exporta- 
tion. Weighing, therefore, these cir- 
cumstances, with the demonstration of 
the £20. per cent. depreciation, like- 
wise with the consequent high price 
of each article by which the manufac- 
tures are produced, and with the very 
high wages of artizans and workmen 
of all descriptions, we cannot be at a 
loss to devise the true origin of the 
augmented anount of our commer- 
cial returus. Perhaps if | were to 
speculate on the progressive annual 
advancements, and caiculate the gra- 
dual depression of Paper Money, I 
might discover, that the declared an- 
nual increase is, in point of fact, an 
annual depreciation of the circulating 
medium, in a ratio of little — or 
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Jess than the annual advancement. 
In 1807 some papers were laid be- 
fore Parliament, which were after- 
wards printed, and in which it was 
stated, as the result of ascertained 
facts, that wages sinec 1780 had ad- 
vanced £39. 7s. ld, per cent,; and 
that the price of provisions had ad- 
vanced, in the same time, £84. Ss. 24. 
per cent. To what but the unmense 
and incalculable amount of Paper cir- 
culating in the world can we ascribe 
these calamitous evils? What, but 
the unlimited discounts of the Bank, 


giving life and energy to a swarm of 


jobbers and speculators; their uure- 
strained issues, noregulated by an al- 
Jusion to the Bullion and Com, and 
proper securjlics, in their coffers; 
and the fictitious capital thus float- 
ing, and enhancing by ils plenitude 
every commodity iis eyes are cast on? 
Ifa period is not put to such prac- 
tices, it is to be expected (although 
by the shuiting of the Swedish ports 
the calls for our manufactures are 
still more limited than they were in 
1809) that the returns for the current 
year will far exceed that of its prede- 
cessor! Ly the mode of the Bank 
discounts, a merchayt, or body of 
merchanis, disposed to speculate or 
epgross an article likely to advance 
in price, may, by sending their own 
bills or paper (together with such as 
the credit of their name, or their in- 
fiuence, can obtain from their friends) 
at diflerent but close periods, into the 
Bank, get the whole discounted (that 
is to say, get the currency of the 
realm in exchange for them); and, 
by applying the produce to the buy- 
ing-up (lo make use of a well-under- 
stood phrase) of that article, canse an 
inconceivable advancement in ils price, 
and consequently a reduction in the 


value of Paper, and a long train of 


attending miseries and evils. This 
virtual encouragement of the most 
base and infamous of practices, this 
boundless issue of the legal currency, 
do they not, by throwing an immen- 
sily of that currency inte circulation, 
not only cause and accelerate its de- 
preciation ; but may it not ultimately 
endanger the very existence of the 
state? Do they not encourage and 
further the views of that swarm 
of locusts which prey on the very vi- 
tals of industry? Jo they not en- 
hance the prices of the necessaries of 
life, by holding out an inducement to 
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forestall and monopolize? It is some- 
what consolatory to reflect, that those 
who are the primary cause of the de- 
preciation, aud reap a present gain, 
must inthe end pay the deficiency ; 
and perhaps, if it were not for the 
mischief it causes in leading the world, 
and the Government in particular, to 
hel.eve thal the export of our manu- 
factures is annually increasing, and 
that to an amazing amount, when in 
reality it is nothing more than a fall 
in the value of money, and aiso the 
advancement it creates in the prices 
of all articles whatsoever, it were 
better to leave this trading company 
to the pursuit of their plans, ‘and 
await the blow which may sinite them 
so severely as to level them with the 
dust. 

The cause and multiplicity of bank- 
ruptcies is another point to which | 
beg to cali your attention. In a ge- 
neral sense, (ucy are a considerable be- 
neil to the Country 3; a partial evil, 
but a general good: they are the 
proofs of the disappointment and con- 
fusion of speculators; they ave the 
failures of men, who, as jar as in 
them lies, haye auned at some en- 
grossment, meditated some forestal- 
ment, or contemplated the disposal, 
af an advanced price, of some neces- 
sary commodity; they are the re- 
source of men, who, by a total disre- 
gard of repule, aud an abuse of pub- 
lic confidence, have plunged into ha- 
zard, and staked every thing their 
credit can by any possible means ob- 
tain, to accowplish their. sole and 
selfish view of cnriching themselves 
(alihough it musi of necessity be ac- 
complished al the expence of the in- 
terest of their Country, and of num- 
berless individuals), and being d:sap- 
pointed in such their laudable eidea- 
vours, are reduced to the extremity 
of appealing to the bankrupt laws 
(laws which are wisely ordaiwed for 
the protection of the honest trader, 
and jor his amelioration when, by un- 
forescen misfortunes, he is involved in 
embarrassment and difliculty) for re- 
lief; and, fursooth, to become bank- 
rupt, and be exempted from any pe- 
nalty whatever! in justice to the 
community at large, aud as a pre- 
ventive againsi such malpractices, a 
distinction should be made in bank- 
ruptcy; those failures which bhaye 
arisen from a fall in the articles in 
which the bankrupt dealt, from bad 
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debts, losses at sea, or by fire, or 
such other casualty as cannot be 
guarded agains!, ought to be distin- 
guished from the result of fraud and 
speculation ; the latter should be vi- 
sited with the severest punishment, 
branded with a mack of infamy, or 
prohibited trom embarking in mat- 
ters of trade: the publick should be 
protected from the probability of the 
recurrence. 

To remedy the many evils com- 
plained of, the interference of the Le- 
vislature is, doubtless, the only expe- 

ient: the health of the Country is 
materially impaired ; the disease, how- 
ever, is not incurable, aud the phy- 
sician is at hand. ‘To limit the dis- 
counts of the national banks within 
an wholesome amount, and, if exist- 
ing circumstances will admit, to re- 
move the Bank restriction ; to check 
the increase and conduct of country 
banks, by a proper liceuce, by some 
adequate mode of ascertaining their 
respectability and respousibility, and 
by a due limitation of their issues; 
to suppress all monopolies, and open 
every market to the exercise of a li- 
beral competition; and to punish 
fraudulept and speculative bankrupt- 
cies, are obviously the measures to 
restore the wonted health and vigour; 
measures by which our country =? 
again truly flourish, aod by whic 
the necessaries of life, the foreign 
exchange, and commerce in geueral, 
may be reduced to their natural Jevel. 
Yours, &c. PHILOPATRIZ. 

—— 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 10. 
T is often difficult to come to a 
conclusion on a question where 
much is said ov both sides. Mach has 
been said and wriiten on the propriety 
of obliging the Bank of England to 
pay their notes in specie ; but st should 

e considered, that, were they driven 
to this extremity by the repeal of the 
restriction act, they would in their 
own defence be compelled to varrow 
their discounts, so as to occasion the 
greatest distress throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Suppose, for instance, the Bank 
hatioe. * We should lose a million 
and half of money if 10 millions of 
our noles were to be seul w for pay- 
ment in guineas” (and there is li tle 
doubt but as many would be sent in); 
aud “* We will, therefore, be wise in 
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time, and reduce our discounts 10 
tuillions :” what would be the com 
sequence? little less than a general 
baukruptey. 

Ji should be considered that when 
the Bank were in the habit of paying 
their notes in specie, they could ge- 
neraily buy as mucn gold for 10004. 
Bank Notes as it would uire to 
com Guineas to pay 1000/.; but now 
they must give 1150/. in Bank Notes 
to buy as much gold as it would re- 
qu.re lo coi. Guimeas to pay 1000/. 

It seems, therefore, highly reason- 
able, that the Bank should be re- 
quired to pay ouly so much gold for 
1000/. Bank N otes as 1000/, Bank Notes 
would buy. 

‘The great increase of our trade and 
manufactures has been very much 
owing to the abundance of our circu- 
lating medium (which, however, has 
been too far extended); and this en- 
abled ministers, in a great degree, to 
raise such evormous taxes, as 20 
years ago would have been thought 
unpossible. It therefore requires 
the greatest caution in too rapidly 
lesseuing this circulating medium ¢ 
for, without the greatest caution, 
the consequences will, I fear, be 
dreadtul. 

1 remember, about 30 years . 
that Guineas, which were two shil- 
lings deficient in weight, were gene- 
rally current. Suppose, therefore, 
that Government were to raise the 
nomwiual value of our present Guineas 
to 23 shillings, or to coin twent 
shillings or one pound picces, of euch 
a weight in gold as a one-pound Bank 
Note would now buy: this, probably, 
of evils would be the least. L. 

ee 

Mr. Unpan, Dec. 31. 
M Y antagonist, under the signa- 

7 ture of “* An Architect,” is 
opening his long-threatened atteck, 
upon the restoration of Henry the 
Viith’s Chapel, with a prelude in 
praise of J. C.; but, whatever +3 
ture he may assume, whether J, C. 
or Au Architect, or plain John Car- 
ter, or Sir Jobu Carter, Knight of 
the Red Cross, or whether he dic- 
tates his own panegyricks to one of 
his Esquires, itis to me indifferent: 
if the assault is made by an individual, 
it is malice prepense; if by a collec- 
tive force, it is a foul conspiracy 
against the character of an Arilist 
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employed in the most difficult task of 
his profession, and whose character 
is his. support. | combat with no one 
but the Knight; and, though he 
maintains that I have declined the 
contest, | refer him to my repeated 
profession of deferiding that Artist, 
as long as the Knight shall appear in 
arms against him. 

In your last Volume, Part I. p. 539, 
the Architect asserts, that his * friend 
John Carter informed him that the 
Master-workman to the Chapel’s re- 
storalions observed to him, that he 
was bringing about every means to 
give more light to the Porch; one of 
which was, to knock up for the pur- 
pose asi y-light in the centre of the 
arched cicling.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, this passage, in- 
terpreted into plain English, ‘s—Joha 
Carter told John Carter a direct and 
unfounded falsehood. The Master- 
workman never did propose to knock 
up @ sky-light in the arched cieling ; 
and the word of the Workman is en- 
titled to more credit than Jobn Car- 
ter’s word, because John stands con- 
victéd of four falschoods upon your 
records. Falsehood, Mr. Urban, is 
an unlawful weapoa in controversy ; 
and I maintain, therefore, that the 
Knight has lost his spurs. ; 

A second cliarge is brought forward 
by the Architect i his tender concera 
for the support of the arched window 
now under repair, and his admonition 
of securing the arch by upright tim- 
bers. Here there is no falsehood in- 
deed, bui there is ignorance in the 
extreme ; for every architect in the 
kingdom but J. Carter knows that 
the strength of an arch consists in its 
proportion and bearings; and | can- 
not help thinking, that John made 
this observation upon his return from 
a visit to Staines Bridge, where he 
had seen an iron arch supported upon 
wooden stilts; but he should have 
considered that Sir Reginald Bray’s 
arches never wanted such a wretched 
expedient as stilts to support them; 
but, that his arch was correspondent 
to the abutments, and the abutments 
to the arch. Further than this, if 
John were an Architect, he ought to 
know, that the mullions in every Go- 
thic window throughout the kingdom, 
however beautiful or ornamental, are 
not intended for the support of the 
arch which contains them, but to ad- 
mil iron aud support glass. 
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With equal kindness John bas for- 
merly warned the Restorers net to 
open a turret, not to touch a fiying 
buttress, at their peril; but turrcis 
have been opened, and flying buttresses 
replaced, without difficulty or dan- 
ger: and had this operation been de- 
layed a few years Fonger, the fabrick 
could not have been restored ; it must 
have been rebuilt. 

it will be a piece of friendly advice 
in return, to warn the Architect not 
to indulge the fervency of his imagi- 
nation, by adopting the language of 
“ The London Spy.” Itisémpious to im- 
pute a work of human excellence to 
Omnipotence, and nonsensical to knit 
together the fingers of Angels in the 
construction, The Restorers cousider 
this edifice as one of the finest build- 
ings in Europe, and perhaps the very 
finest of its kind in existence; they 
think it therefore one of their more 
especial duties to preserve il; they 
deem it worthy of public support, as 
the pride and ornament of the pation ; 
and they are persuaded that, except 
John Carter, chere is not an indivi- 
dual in the couatry vho would wish 
to contemplate it ina state of ruin, 
rather than in a state of repair. 

Aw OLv CornresPonvDenr. 


P.S. WillMr. John Carter make af- 
fidavit before a Magistrate to the truth 
of his assertion about the sky-light ? 
If he will, the Master-workman is 
ready to meet him for that purpose, 
and make affidavit to the contrary. 


———a— 
Mr. Urpan, Dec. 31. 

yp vindication of the antiquity of 
our English Architecture, and in 
aid of the Architect's remarks on the 
publication of the late Mr. Whitting- 
ton, which have appeared in your 
Magazine, you are requested to insert 
the following. Mr. Whittington, in 
his * Survey of the Ecclesiastical Au- 
liquities of France,” p. 110, states, 
“ that all authorities concur in fixing 
the reign of Henry II. (that is, aften 
the year 1154) as the earliest wra of 
the introduction into England of the 
mixed slyle of round and poinied 
arches, which we see practised in 
France before thal period.” He also, 
in a nele, says, that our English 
writers have not been able to produce 
an earlicr instance of the decided ap- 
pearance of the pointed arch in Lug- 

Jand than the year 1160. 
In 
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In answer to the above remarks, I 
beg to refer your readers to the ac- 
counts given of Lanthoni Abbey ia 
Monmouthshire, by Mr. Coxe in his 
“Tour through that County,” and 
by Sir Richard Hoare in his ‘ Com- 
ment on Giraldus Cambrensis,” where 
they will find that this fine Abbey, 
which presents a regular mixture of 
the round and pointed Architecture, 
was built about the year 1108; and 
owing to the disturbed siate of the 
Country, deserted in 1136, when the 
monks settled themselves in ano- 
ther Convent on the banks of the 
Severn, near Gloucester, which, after 
the name of the mother abbey, they 
called also Lanthoni. 

Yours, &c. A Conszanr Reaper, 
—— 
AncuirecturRAL INNOVATION, 
No. CLII. 

*#,* In our last volume, p. 539, }. 14, 
read, “ The fifth divisions aud the three 
cants are done into small chapels.” 

PointTED StyLe or ARCHITECTURE 
During the Keign of Henry V1. Se. 

and Llenry #11. concluded. 
Inrerton or Henny Vil’s Cuaret. 
ee The stalls are not of 

that rich cast as those seen at 
Windsor ; some Italianised work in- 
troduced upon them; those im the 
fourth division, modern; and although 
not the most strict copy of the ori- 
ginals, yet are deserving of great 
praise. The clusters of columns 
against the piers of the windows very 
small; and, as at Cambridge and 
Windsor, claim but little interest 
when the multitude of surrounding 
decorations are considered. ‘he dado 
under the windows has the gill line 
set with angeis, some in drapery, 
others in armour, and the rest in 
dresses composed of feathers, they 
bearing the rose, porteullis, fleur-de 
lis, and a variety of shields of arms. 
The space below them, to the point of 
the arches, thiled with compartwents 


-anduiches, containing statucs of hings, 


queens, svints, bishops, &c. ‘The 
windows shew five divistons of mui- 
lions, with three tiers of transoims 
(battlemented).. The tracery in the 
heads, arciiiectural. ‘The three per- 
forated brazen doors of entrance pre- 
sent new conceptions: grand they 
certainly are, and of imposing forms; 
yet | turn back to thuse oak evm- 
partmented doors of older date for 
true embellishment in tiis respect. 


Lanthoni Abbey.—4rchitecturad Innovation. es 


While a single cluster of columns oc- 
cupies the piers of the four first divi- 
sions, the tifth division, being a com- 
mencement to the octangular tura of 
the East end of the chapel, has a 
double cluster, with a space between 
them filled with compartments, viches, 
Wwe; and, as the single cluster bears one, 
the double cluster bears two prepa- 
rations for the springing of the groins, 
and the support of the pendentives in 
the circles dropping from them. 
These groins are then of the most 
gorgeous design, and of the most scien- 
tific construction that ever raised the 
art of masonry to something more 
than mortal frame. 

When the gust of enthusiasm, im- 
bibed from the view of the enchanting 
scene, has subsided, calm observation 
tells us, that the groins are (taking 
in the space from wall to wall) run 
into two lines of circles, and two of 
haif circles. ‘The centre of each 
circle drops into pendentives, wrought 
into three or more tiers of compart- 
ments; which compartments emerge 
from the centre of the pendertives, 
and multiply into smaller degrees of 
compartments. These compartinents, 
with their consequent heads and 
tracery, undercut, and the grounds 
to them sunk far below the mould- 
ings, forming the composition. This 
undercutting, from ‘the deep shadow 
it produces, is one secret cause of 
that heart-struck sensation here 
known, but known on'y to the sus- 
ceptible minds of Antiquity-lovers. 
If this constellation of geometric fea- 
tures cause such high grat,lication, 
how the delight is enhanced, when 
continuing our view round the tarn 
of the Kast end of the groins, where, 
notwithstanding the circles decrease 
in dimension, increase ia multitudi- 
nous forms, and multitudimous afi rae- 
tion! To altempt tarthee to define 
their systewatic formation, is to be 
plunged into the most profound geo- 
meirie meditation, tmpossibic with 
me, at least, to bring toa full and 
comprehensive tilustration ; the task 
is too mighty, aud L cau but adore! 

The work of the side ailes,- and 
smali chapels, consonant with the 
centye part of the chapel itsc#; Lhe 
windows have po general arched head 
(as before Dhserved) like tose ‘o the 
nyper story of the edifice: ine dado, 
rich in compartments, with (at tie 
Lastera ends) cills of angels, Aco .arye 
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niches above, with statues. The 
— partake of the nature of those 

the centre of the chapel, but done 
without pendentives. At the West 
end of the ailes are porches, curi- 
ously added to the first division of 
these ailes. The perforated brass 
screen inclosing the tomb of Heary, 
is wrought in the true spirit of the 
features of the chapel, while the 
tomb (exclusive of the statues of the 
royal pair) is designed in the then 
Ttalian mode ; therefore (setting aside 
its excelleut woikmaaship) not strictly 
in characier, 

The mouldings are but few, in- 
dividually; yet, by repeating them 
on particular objects, they appear at 
first view exceeding namerous. The 
orna:nvents in the foliaged parts seri 
in general but little studied or varied, 
be.ng a constant repetition of the ‘l'u- 
dor devices, the rose, portcullis, fleur- 
de-lis, dragon, greyhound, &ec. The 
several slatues fine, and evince the 
strict costume of the day, whether 
they pourtray saints, or personages 
then living. 

As this survey has been expressly 
taken for the preseat purpose of car- 
rying on our rise and progress, | em- 
braced tie opportunity of looking over 
with much care the several seats of 
the stal!s, in order to give sowe con- 
fident answer to “ An Old Corce- 
ee. who has more than once 
alluded to their indecent tendency. 
I can find yery few of the carvings 
but what are strictly decorous; they 
indeed, in the mass, claim approba- 
tion, from the jusi moral they convey, 
and the costumic information they 
every where impart. 

Al this period of our National Ar- 
chitecture, the true Pointed Styie, 
like other long esta’ lished principles, 
gave way; when, in a wanner as sud- 

en and as strange, another mode of 
design was brought forw ard, evidently 
set on foot to drive for ever from the 
rising genius of the Country all bias 
or . auhering after the fore-zone glo- 
ries of our old masters of art. Before 
we proceed further on this topic, it 
will be needful in this place to advert 
to some common opinions, prevaleut 
among ny brethren, and which are thus 
mainiaioed. 

* There are three distinct species of 
Gothic (their nick-pame for our An- 
tient Architecture) hurchGothic,cas- 
tle Gothic, and Mansion Gothic, each 
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having its own peculiar decorations, 
(that is, as fancy may devise.) First; 
(scouting all styles and dates) exter- 
nally, pointed doorways and windows, 
buttresses, pinnacles, &e. Internally, 
arches, columns, &c. Arrangement to 
take any form but that of the Christian 
one, a cross.—Second ; externally, tow- 
ers, battlements, loop-holes, &c. Inter- 
naliy, dungeons, rooms with little or 
no light, walls bare, and to carry 
more the sceming of a prison than 
that of a place of defence, accompa- 
nied with every splendid accommoda- 
tion, both for war, and royal resi- 
dence. — Third; externally, squarc- 
headed doorways and windows, oct- 
angular turrets (for shew, not the 
incumbent uses, strircases) ; battle- 
meuts, arched recesses (an internal 
church decoration), pinnacles, spires, 
&ec. (church decorations). laternaliy, 
every pact of the plan to assume a mo- 
dern house-fmsiing appearance.” (It 
must however be owned, that, ina few 
of these new apartments, some wire- 
drawn scraps ere flarded over the 
walls, taken from plasicr casis on 
screens, monuments, groius, &c.) That 
the above ** opinions’ may not be 
thought cowed for the present occa- 
sion, look al all the things “ run up” 
in this way, serving tor Chapels *, 
(no necessily to “* do” a church), 
Castles +t, and Abbeys t, alias gentle- 
men's seals, produced withm these 
few years, io town and Country. 

In contradiction to such unclassic 
ideas, | observe, that, in every wra, 
a particular style of building mani- 
fesi.d itself, as successively shewn ia 
this progress; and that the decora- 
tio. s‘seen on sacred elevations (ex- 
cepting such as had a direct Seriptural 
reterence) were also introduced on 
casteilaied and mansiou-formed edi- 
fices. And, although the plan of a 
castle has not the figure of a cross, 
ailes, chapeis, &c.; yet it presents 
doorways, windows, arches, columns, 
and orvamenis §, in like manner as, 
found ov the ves of a church. Not- 
withstanding but few mansions exist 
of a date prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury; sill, if we may conclude from 





* ‘Tavistock Chapel, Chape! in Prospect 
place, St. George's Fields, &c. 

+ Kew. t Fonthill, &e, 

§ Rochester Castic, Durham Castle, 
Windsor im its pristine state (see Hollar), 
Caernarvon, Conway, &e. 
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the domestic buildings attached to 
Cathedrals and Abbeys, tivir decora- 
tions being run in continuativn, ail 
our old mansions must have partaken 
of the like prevailing embellisi ments. 
The style, to count on in this last 
respect, may be exemplified from 
numerous houses in bemy, built in 
the Tudor times, and in the Tudor 
style; they may be met with in all 
degrees of workmanship, from the 
most simple cottage or shop, to the 
most sumptuous cuince; and, if spe- 
ciwens are wauled, Coventry pos- 
sesses in particuiar, a complete as- 
semblage of all that may be called 
beauteous and transcendaut. In fact, 
an eutire series of houses and man- 
sioas cau be pointed out to those who 
may be desirous of studymg from 
such remains. But winds thus fra:.ed, 
J fear, are few; the great body of pro- 
fessionatists rely tov muca on their 
own “ taste,” aud their own “ crea- 
tive” facuities, to condescend to be- 
come compilers, or copyists, from 
our antient piles: they may, mdeod, 
set about to improve, or destroy them; 
but they can vever fali back mio the 
errors of a superstitious or exact 
imitation of any one of the said works, 
religious, warlike, or civil. 

Taking leave of the Pomted Or- 
ders in the examples drawa from 
Heury’s Chapel, let it he remembered, 
that whatever progressive charactcr- 
istics we have descanted on, prevailing 
in metropolitan and monastic churches, 
the like objects are invariably to be 
traced (on smaller scales) in most of 
the parochial erections throughout 
the kingdom. Castles aud mansjons, 
though not singly brougut forth for 
discussion, bore a bke téndency to 
the ascendant precedents, as above 
hinted at. Thus, around tie land, ever 
shoue one periodical blaze of Archi- 
teclural pride, unrivalied aud orizinal. 

An Arcuirect, 
a 

Mr. Urnpan, Jan, 4. 

I {[* VING frequently been interest- 

ed by thevlogical disyuisitions, 
which | have met with m your valu- 
able Miscellany, | am desirous, by 
your favour, to lay belore that class 
of your Readers some observatio.is 
on the present altering state of the 
Jews, and the facility of disposition 
which certain departments of them 
on the Continent manifest in favour 
of cmergence upou almost any terms. 
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They have hitherto continued in a 
blind state, asa prepared instrument by 
which the fuluess of the Gentilesis to be 
brought in about the last days ; for the 
blessing of each tribe is especially de- 
clarative of their peculiar state in the 
last days,Gen. xlin. 1. .4md Jacob called 
unto his sons, and said, Gather your- 
selves together, that I may tell you 
that which shall befall you in the vase 
pays. Of Judah he says, He stooped 
down, he couched as a lion, and as an 

old lion, who shall rouse him up? 
balaam, likewise, prophesying of 
the Israelites, says, ** Behold, the 
people shail rise up as a great lion, 
and lift ap himself as a young lion; 
he shall not lie down till he eat the 
prey, and drink the blood af the Slain. 
Numb. xxii. 24, This surely implies 
that the Jews will at some late period 
arise in a warlike, in a disturbed, and 
probably m a deceived state; but, as 
the final Restoration of that people 
is one of the predicted events which 
is lu crown the closing term of 2,000 
years trom the Birth of Christ, and 
we are already entered on the last 
century but one of that period, is it 
not a tine to call forth our peculiar 
attention to the new movements of 
that peopte ? They have hitherto been 
the standing miracle of the World; 
and, although for the last seventeen 
coaturies ina comparatively quiescent 
state, there is now a working begun; 
auda trai fraught with the seeds of 
alteration has been lately introduced 
among them, by a powerful Empire 
virtually devoid of any revealed re- 
ligion. And if it is not superstitious 
to expect the swelling bud of vegeta- 
tion to expand with the coming 
Spring, neither can | think it so to 
louk lorward to the fulfilment of the 
prophecies concerning that people, 
now that such steps are taking as will 
eventually bring them into action 
with the other powers of Christen- 
dom. And as the devices of haman 
creatures become instrumental in the 
hands of Providence, may not the 
grants and immunities with which the 
French government allure the Jews, 
aud the military laws under which 
they wilfully enlist, so far tempt 
them on to a compliance with cus- 
toms abhorrent to their own law, as 
to cause one of the latter trials of 
their virtue, aod prepare them for 
the great pruning they are to under- 
go before their restoration. This 
eubjoct 
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subject is particularly treated on in a 
new exposition of the meialiick 2 
and the Apocalypse, though pub- 
lished under the title of the Revival 
of the Roman erpire. It is there 
contended that the prophetic history 
of the Jews forms a much greater 
part of the Revelation of St. Joha 
than bas hitherto been apprehended ; 
aud particularly that they are in the 
@th, and several other chapters, de- 
scribed individually under the terim 
man, aud collectively by ihe omen 
tive of men. But this appellative, 
when evidently given to a race dis- 
tinct from other people then men- 
tioned, is first educed as descriptive 
of the Jews, from prototypes iv the 
Old Testament ; aud as they are found 
in their own scriptures, the Jews 
themselves may do well te consider 
them. The only one which | shail 
muention is a passage that has often 
been brought forward, but 1 beeve 
never in the same point of view; it 
is from the great compendiuin of all 
prophecy, the metallic image; Da- 
nicl there speaking of « certain peuple 
belonging to the last empire, foretels 
that they shall, at the time of the 
end, mingle themselves wilh the seed 
of men; and this does appear to sig- 


nify that there ts ip prophecy a pe- 
culiar people, denominated pre-emi- 
nently wen; end though in another 
part of Daniel, ch. ii, 41, the same 
people are symbolized by clay ; it is 
potiers clay, which is a selection of 


the best sort of clay. We will now, 
therefore, view what the author of 
the Revival of the Roman Empire 
says in favour of the supposition that 
the term man, when emphatically 
applied, designates a Jew in the Apo- 
cal y pse. 


* Revelations, chap. ix. ver. 4. 
* And it was commanded them that 
they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, nei- 
ther any tree; but only those men who 
have not the seal of God iu their fore- 
heads,’ 

* In the latter part of this chapter 
it isalso said, the four angels were 
prepared to slay the third part of 
men; but, as this is never appre- 
heuded to mean the third part of 
mankind, it must, in either sense in 
which it can be taken, desiguate sume 
particular people distinguished by 
the denomination of men; which ne- 
eessarily puts us upon the endeavour 
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to find out who are the people pre- 
eminently called men. 

‘ 1t appears in the 7th chapter, that 
144,000 Jews were sealed and in the 
14th ch. when the 144,000 appear 
with the Lamb as the first fruits, it is 
said that they were redeemed from 
ve men; and that no man ex- 
cept the 144,000 could learn the new 
song (new covenant); the insur- 
mountable difficulty which the Jews 
in general find to learning the joyful 
Christiau doctrine, or new song, is 
well known; but, as the Gentiles of 
all kindred and tongues can icara 
that song, does it not seem to follow 
that those men whe could not learn 
the song were Jews, the blindness 
of whom 1s accounted for by st. Paul, 
Romans xi. 7. hat then? Israel 
hath not obtained that which he secketh 


Jor; but the evection (the 144,000) 


hath obiained it, and the rest were 
blinded. Aud accordmgly, the blind- 
ness of the Jews, though constantly 
mixed with Christians, continues a 
wouder to this day. The Jews, as 
selected by their Maker, are entitled 
to the chief distinction; and in re- 
spect to the term men may receive it 
in the following words, given as from 
the Deity himself: U.zekiel xxxiv. 31. 
And ye my flock, the flock of my 
pasture, are men, and I am your 
God, saith the Lord God.” 

Mr. Butt seems aware of some par- 
ticular meaning of the word man in 
the Apocalypse, as he says, “ omit 
the word man whenever it is not 
found in the Greek.” He also says, 
* The same things are often exhi- 
bited in diiferent views by various 
emblems at once;” that is, as we 
must conclude, “ various emblems” 
in one chipter or particular section 
of prophecy. In his explanation of 
symbols, it ikewive appears that trees 
and gress denote men haying spiritual 
life. 

“ St. Paul, in Romans Ith, parti- 
cularly describes the Jews by the em- 
blem of the olive tree; and that the 
vine is in the Old Testament a chiel 
type of the Jews, and that they may 
from thence in the Scripture language 
appropriately be called trees, has 
alveady been discussed in the pre- 
ceding ees and if trees were 
there rightly apprehended lo mean 
Jews, they must mean the same bere, 
When, tierelore, the above 4th verse 
says, the locusis were not to burt 

any 
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any free, but only those men which 
have net the seal of God in their 
foreheads, do not the trees and the 
men, from the word only, appear to 
be of ove and the same kind, though 
spoken of (a8 ‘is common in the 
succession of discourse) under va- 
rious denominations, but as if the 
sense was, hurt nol the Jews, ex- 
cepling that part of them which have 
not the seal; ard thus would the term 
of men and that of tree be found, as 
indeed they here seem to be, synony- 
mous. And this will agree with the 
safe sealing ouly of sume Jews in the 
Tth chapter. Daniel, in his 2nd chap- 
ter, shews at the 43d verse, that of 
two different vations which will in 
the latter time mingle themselves to- 
gether, one only is to be termed men. 
And whereas thou suweal iron mised 
with miry clay, they shall mingle 
themselves with the seed of MeN: but 
they shall not cleave one to another, 
even as iron is not mixed with clay. 
And the 7th chupter of Hosea, Ist 
verse, says, when | would have healed 
Israel, then was the iniquity of 
Ephraim discovered. And at the 8th 
verse it is said, Ephraim, he hath 
mixed himself among the people.... 
Our Saviour born of the Jews is 
styled the Son of men; the most emi- 
nent of the proplets are also fre- 
quently called son of man, which 
may have a particular meaning, or 
may be casual; but in this part of the 
present chapter the term men is so 
evidently made use of to specificate 
and distinguish a certain people froin 
their conquerors the horsemen, that 
henceforward, whenever that same 
term is emphatically applied, we can- 
not but conclude that it is one of the 
scripture appellatives of some pecu- 
liar race of people *.” 

That the term man is still further 
emphatically applied in the Apoca- 
lypse, will be found on turning to the 
isth, 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters. 
In the 13th it appears that men will 
be allured to coalesce with, and wor- 
ship a great Antichristisn empire or 
beast, while in the 4th there is a 
strong prohibition and warning against 
this very crime: 9th verse, If any 
MAN worship the beast and his image, 
and receive his mark in his forehead, 
or in his hand, (Oth verse, The same 





* Revival of the Roman and Greck 
Empires, frum p. 207 to 212. 
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shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God; and in the 16th ch, it appears 
that the forbidden crime had beca 
committed, as it opens with the first 
vial of wrath pouring upon men which 
had the mark of the beast, and upon 
them which worshiped his jmage. 
Yours, &e. Ee 
ee 

Mr. Unnan, Jan. 6, 
| THINK no one will dispute (though 

it is not so generally adopted as it 
should be) that the Clergy ought to 
be taught to read; but few have seen 
or acknowledged the necessity of ex- 
tending that instruction to their 
Clerks, although our ears are on 
every Sunday assailed with the most 
disagreeable voices and the most 
wretched pronunciation from the per- 
son, who, next to the Clergyman, 
leads the cougregation. Instead of 
drawing the attention, and adding 
to the devotion of those assembled 
solemnly to deprecate the wrath of 
God, to implore his assistance and 
protection, and praise him for his 
mercies, 1° believe every person 
will agree that nine-tenths of our 
Clerks perform their part in a dis- 
agreeable, ignorant, and sometimes 
even in a laughable manner. The 
responses are, surely, an important 
part of the service of our Church ; 
and if the person appointed to make 
them, were to do so in a serious and 
sensible manncr, it would naturally 
follow that the covgregation would 
do so also. A quiet, calm, and as 
our excellent exhortation expresses it, 
“an humble voice,’ would excite 
attention, and restore the lost custom 
of cach person in the assembly audi- 
bly joining in the same manner. The 
dissonant voice of the Clerk, and his 
bad pronunciation, has probably beca 
the cause, that he alone now is heard 
atall. Clerks, I believe, are a 
chosen after their education (if suc 
it may be called) is finished: they 
must certainly read and write; but 
would it not be desirable to have them 
prepared for their office, and pains 
taken to impress on them the import- 
ance of it, aud to instruct them ia 
the manner they ought to follow the 
Clergyman ? 

1 do not think it would be beneath 
the Dignitaries of our Church to sug- 
gest the above in their Visitations. 
I am persuaded the happiest effects 
would ensuc, net uly iu but out of 

the 
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the Church. The Clerk is more upou 
a level with the common people ; and, 
if one in every parish were well in- 
structed, they might be a means of 
stemming the present alarming dere- 
liction from our regular Clergy. In 
fine, no means, however humble, 
should be left untried to accomplish 
so desirable an eud, The strenuous 
efforts of every Clergyman in the 
Realm, united with his assistant, 
might do much, both to reform the 
more notorious character, aud to 
strengthen the unsteady, and bring 
back into his fold the wandering sheep. 
Let the Shepherd but do his duty, and 
depend upon it, “* He that is an hire- 
ling and not the Shepherd” will not 
be able to lead them astray. 
Yours, &c. A Hinrar. 
— 

Mr. Unsan, Bristol, May, 1810. 
FEEL much obliged to J.C. for 
the iuformation contained in his 

letter of June 10, p. 335 of the first part 
of your last volume: from that it ap- 
pears, Thomas Weamen was fellow of 
Baliol College, aud member of the 
Inver Temple. Quere, might not the 
public records of those places atlord 
some farther information respectin 
him? As the edition of Seen 
I possess, docs not contain the com- 
mendatory verses by Wenman, would 
it be troubling J.C. too much, were | 
to ask him for a transcript of the lines 
from his edition ? 

Some few months ago I edited a 
trifling work, “ Selections from the 
Poeuis of Carew,” which has in some 
measure contributed towards render- 
ing that deserving but neglected ge- 
nius more generally admired. I am 
now collecimg materials at my leisure 
for a complete edition of his Works, 
containing some pieces hitherto un- 
published. The materials for his life 
are few; it is possible, however, some 
of your numerous readers may be 
able to assist me with iuformation 
from mauuscript autlorities tending 
to supply in some measure the defi. 
ciency. It appears from Oldys's MS 
notes to Langbaine, that the Prince of 
Wales then had in his possession a 
Vandyke containing a portrait ot Ca- 
rew. Quere, In whose possession is that 
painting at present, aud are there any 
other Portraits of Carew in existence? 

I wish aiso for some information re- 
spect os John Fry, Member in the 
Long Parliament, aud ove of the 


Judges of Charles I. who published 
two very curious pamphicts. 1. ‘* The 
Accuser ashamed, or a Pair of Bel- 
lows to blow off the dust cast upon 
John Fry, a Member of Parliament, 
by Colonel Jo. Downes. London 
1648.” Svo. 2. * The Clergy in their 
Colours; or a brief Character of them. 
1650.” 8vo. These two tracts (the lat- 
ter of whic! was answered in 1651 by 
J. D. and soon after burned by order 
of Parliament) | have never sceu; all 
my knowledge of them being gather- 
ed from Anthony Wood, who, with all 
his bigoted prejudice, allows the au- 
thor to have been a man of great abi- 
lities. — If they ever come into my 
possession, 1 purpose, from respect to 
a relative whe seems to have been 
roughly handled without much cause 
for it, to reprint them both, with me- 
moirs of the author. If, therefore, 
any gentleman who has either or both 
the pamphlets, fecls inclined to grant 
me the nee of it or them for a short 
time to transcribe, } shall be obliged 
to him. 

A Correspondent, R. S. (in page 
301) seems inclined to doubt the in- 
vention of watches previous to 1658 : 
the following extract may throw some 
light on the subject. “ The Emperor 
Charles the Fifth had a watch made in 
the collet or jewel of a ring; and King 
James hod the like.” Powell’s Hu- 
mane Industry, 8vo. 1661. Prom this 
it would appear that watches were 
buown as carly as, if not before, the 
commencement of the seventh ceu- 
tury. Joun Fry. 

a 
Mr. Unnan, Jan. 12. 

‘i. BU RLEN in Cornwall (see p. 246 
vf your last volume) is a Dean- 

ry, having jurisdiction over three 
Parishes, and the Probate of Wills 
therein, There are now vo Prebends 
belonging to it, but two Stalls remain 
inthe Church. It is in the gift of the 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. 
The King having presented to it du- 
ring the now Prince's minority, the 
Minister on the death of Dr. Bos- 
cawen, the last Bean but one, pre- 
sented as in right of the Crown, be- 
fore the Prince was informed of the 
vacancy, and he did not choose to 
contest it; but, that gentleman dying 
a few years alter, the Prince present- 
ed Dr. Henry Jenkin, the present 
Dean. The Crown has nothing to do 
with it. B. 
. Mr. 
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Mr. Unnan, Mog, Ireland, Aug. 21. 
TOUR readiness to insert in your 
valuable collection, any commu- 
nication leading to the inprovemeut 
of our Agriculiural Practice, together 
with former indulgence, give me rea- 
son to hope that my reply to a Letter 
in your last June Magazine from Mr. 
Salisbury, p.542, wiil also find a place. 
I have often transmitted to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, 
and to other respect ble members, Fi- 
orin strings or stolones, both for pro- 
pagation and experiment. 

The worthy Baronet has (it appears) 
very properly given some of these to 
Mr. Salisbury, whose discriminating 
powers as a Botanist [ am little dis- 
posed to question. P 

L hope, however, that the President 
has not confined his distributions to 
the Botanic School, but has also given 
a share to the Naturalist, that not 
only the characteristic differences by 
which classes, orders, and genera, are 
distinguished, may be discussed, but 
that the habits, properties, and proba- 
ble uses, of the vegetable in question, 
may be carefully investigated. 

Whether Mr. Salisbury shall, upon 
patient examination, pronouncefiorin 
to be the same with, or different from 
the Agrostis Slolonifera, is of swall 
importance; but I lament that any 
decision on the subject of this valua- 
ble discovery should have been put 
into prejudiced hands; as it is plain, 
from Mr. Salisbury’s letter, that he has 
already made up his mind, not ouly 
on the species, but upon the merit of 
this Grass. 

When Mr. Salisbury had the high 
honour conferred upon him, of being 
consulted by the Board of Agriculture, 
upon a question in bis own depart- 
ment, it might be expected he would 
have taken some pains to inform him- 
self on- the subject; that he would have 
made himself acquainted with the 
treatises writlen upon this Grans, laid 
before him in so complimentary a 
manner. 

Mr. Salisbury, it seems, thought 
otherwise; and snecringly tells us * it 
would not be of much consequence to 
read all the celebrated accounts seid 
to have issued from Dr. Richardson's 
pen, on the subject of this Grass.” 

What? not even the memoir upon 
this Grass, honoured by the same 
Board of Agriculture wiih a medal, 

Gent. Mac. January, 181), 
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and published in their Transactions? 
—Mr. Salisbury chose to look for in- 
formation where he was ce:tam he 
would not meet contradiction; he 
consults the practical farm. cr, who, 
with himself, had alwa.s pronovaced 
the /grostis stoloniferato beSquitcu 
Grass, 

It is amusing to see these gentle- 
men band ying back wards and furwards 
their anatheu'as against this antortu- 
nate Grass. Mr, salisbury tells us, 
“ the Farmer, from habits of growth, 
will pronounce both Fiorin and Agros- 
tis Stolonifera Lo be noxious weeds.” 

Again, he feels himself obliged to 
step forward “*to prevent any one 
from encouraging that vile weed.” 

The intelligent Farmers, whose 
opinions of this Samous Grass Mr. 
Salisbury asked, replied, “* D—n it al- 
together, "tis nothing but Sguéich.” 
An answer which Mr. Salisbury pro- 
nounces, “though coarse, to be very 
applicable.” 

From the above quotations, it ap- 

ears that Mr. Salisbury is deficient 
in that necessary qualification for im- 
partial decision, freedom from previe 
ous prejudice; he is not indeed the on. 
ly person who has laboured to deprive 
the world of the benefits to be derived 
from the cultivation of the Agrostis 
Stolonifera, by far the most valuable 
of the grassy tribe. 

In a letter to my friend Mr. Green- 
ough, printed by Phillips, | have 
measured swords with other gentle- 
men who had declared war, ad inter- 
necionem, against this grass, eveu be- 
fore it was suspected to have merit, 
and before it was known to have a 
pretector, 

Fortunately, Mr. Salisbury in his 
hostility lays open new matter, and 
relieves me trom the irksome necessity 
of treading over the same ground. 

Having so decidedly pronounced 
Agrostis Stolonifera to be Squitcm, 
he lays down some positions relative 
to Squiteh, which astonish me, as com- 
ing from a gentleman who boasts that 
he had studied the British Gramina 
for tweaty years inan eminent school ; 
these positions | should by no means 
have noticed, had they not been radi- 
cally and essentially connected with 
the naiural history of the Agrostis 
Slolonifera. 

The Botanical School is much dis- 
posed to arrauge its vegetables in 

classes 
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classes and genera; but Mr. Salisbury is 
the first that I have met with, who 
has formed Quitch Grass into a genus, 
with its subordinate species, seven of 
which are known to him. 

On the formation of a genus, a Dis- 
Serentia essentialis is required to mark 
the difference between the members 
of this and other genera; here Mr. 
Salisbury is not deficient, he gives us 
the characteristic marks, the Differen- 
tia essentialis, by which the Squitch 
genus is distinguished ; he tells us “* the 
plants of both the Fiorin and the 
Agrostis Stolonifera began to creep on 
the ground, and to rvot at every joint, 
as the Couch Grass does, which is 
the property of at least seven differ- 
ent species of this genus.” 

' This definition certainly includes 
the Agrostis Stolonifera, for which it 
was intended, but not any oue variety 
of Squitch with which | am acquainted. 

The Tarricum Rerens, the greal- 
est nuisance of all Squitcbes, runs its 
mischievous roots horizontally, noton, 
but some inches under the surface; 
and from this root, at intervals, seuds 
up its harsh erect stalks, not one of 
which ever creeps, or touches the 
ground. 

The Avena Exarion, called by the 
farmers Knobd Squitch, very injurious 
to standing corn, raises its coarse gi- 
gantic stem vertically, and never 
ereepa or roots. 

The Aorostis ALBA, White Squitch, 
less troublesume, but always erect, 
never creeps, ils roots work uxder 
ground, and are so strong and sharp, 
that, as Dr. Withering tells us, they 
will penetraie a potatoe. 

AcrostisStaicta, much cultivated 
in America ; this grass has decidedly a 
Squitch root, from which it sends up 
asolitary erect stem with its panicle 
at the end. 

Acrostis Niora, black Squitch, 
little differing from the Stolonifera, 
involved with it in the common oblo- 
quy, from which I hope to relieve the 
whole Genus. 

Mr. Salisbury’s definition is, no 
doubt, good and descriptive; but, 
unhappily, it belongs to a genus very 
different from that to which he ap- 
plies it, and by this error (were he 
able tu establish it) would deprive the 
world of the most valuable food for 
their cattle, with which Nature has 
favoured them, 
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_Had Mr. Salisbury, in the course of 
his twenty years study of the British 
Gramina under a celebrated master, 

aid proper attention to the physio- 
ogy of Botany, and the classifieations 
of Nature; he would have discovered 
that she had drawn a marked line of 
discrimination between two descrip- 
tions of her Grasses, the Culmiferous, 
and the pe inte yt a disiinetion 
which will be found decisive in the 
present question. 

The Culmiferous tribe of Grasses, 
at their stated periods (mostly early 
in Summer) send up in vast numbers 
their erect Cu/mi, each bearing its 
seed panicle; these Culmi have hi- 
therto chiefly composed the hay 
crops, for the portion of Root Leaf 
caught by the scythe is small in 
quantity, and of inferior quality. 

The Stoloniferous tribe also send 
up their Culmi and panicles at their 
respective periods; but kind Nature 
has heen pleased to endow the grasses 
of this genus witlhanother production, 
wheuce they derive their name, and 
incalculable value. 

Not far from the period at which 
their panicles appear, the grasses of 
this genus begin to project shoots 
(like the runners of strawberries) 
called by Naturalists Stolones: these, 
if pegpeetes, rise erect; but they ge- 
nerally creep along the surface, emit- 
ting small fibres from their joints, 
which catching the ground, take root, 
and fori new plants. 

These Stolones, in uninterrupted 
vegetation, continue increasing their 
length until Christmas, and, | have 
reason to know, much later. 

Hience it is plain, that when the 
ground shall be clothed with a crop 
of Stolouiferous grass, the proprietor 
must make option, whether he will 
avail himself of the Cul/mi, and mow 
them at the period of their perfection, 
as he has been used to do, with other 
grasses, or whether he will wait for 
the Stolones, until, in the course of 
their steady vegetation, they shall 
amount to a quantity sufficient to 
compensate for the loss of the Culmi. 

Here then is a new ficld open to the 
Agriculturalist, whose prospect of 
deriving advantage from it rests on 
the comparative amount of the crops 
of Culmi and Stolones, on ‘the com- 
parative quality of their produce, and 
on the facility of saving Sioloniferous 

crops 
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crops, at a much later period than 
Culmiferous have been usually mow - 


I have dwelt upon these topics at 
great length in different Essays, and 
have proved that my crops, composed 
exclusively of Stolones, in 1805, 


. amounted to six tons, aud te seven 


tons four hundred to the English acre; 
and that in 1809, an irrigated .crop 
amounted to eight tons one quarter. 

I have also proved that Hay made 
of Stolones is far superior to common 
Hay made of Culmi, and decidedly 
preferred by all cattle, as it ought to 
be, its juices being more saccharine, 
and more abounding in mucilage. 

I have proved also, that crops of 
Stolones can be saved with great faci- 
lity at periods when it would be vain 
to attempt saving common Hay. 

And | have established, that Fiorin 
Stolones afford (what has been con- 
sidered as a grand desideratum) good 
winter green focd; that we have ouly 
to leave a portion of our meadow 
standing; aud that, from November to 
May, we shall daily mow an abundant 
and luxuriant winter green food, im- 
parting to our milk and butter a fla- 
vour unequalled by that acquired 
from any summer grass. 

Such are the benefits of which Mr. 
Salisbury has determined to deprive 
the world, by persisting in his precipi- 
tate decision, that all Stoloniferous 
grasses are Squitch, * all injurious to 
the soil,” and all “ totally unfit for 
meadow.” 

! believe 1 am the first that at- 
tempted to save crops composed ex- 
Clusively of the Stolones of this genus 
of grass; and am aware, that a claim 
to the credit of a new discovery is not 
agreeable to those, who, from their 
line, ought to have made it them- 
selves ; we find them, like peevish old 
Tieerivs, rogilans 

Keperisse prorsus quod divus 
Augustus non providerit # 
You discover what escaped our sa- 
gacity? 

Will Mr. Salisbury, after having (as 
he tells us) studied the British Gra- 
mina for twenty years, like to hear 
that some of the most common and 
most obtrusive of these Gramina, 
those particularly reprobated by 
himself, are discovered to contain pro- 
perties of inestimable value? 

That by these the Agriculturalist is 
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to be enriched ? by these the wastes 
of his country to be reclaimed ? 

M » quotations from Mr. Salisbury’s 
letter must convince the impartial 
reade:, that he us likely to prove a 
prejudiced judge, where the Agrostis 
Stolonifera is ia question; nor have I 
any doubt, but that be will also cca- 
sider me too sanguine on the sub) ct 
of a discovery to which | annex so 
much importance. 

My accountsot the enormous quan- 
tity, and superior qualiiy, of a species 
of Hay never heard of before, will, I 
know, be suspected of exaggeration: 
the late season too in Ave. pew os it 
up, is not likely to add to my credit. 

I shall, therefore, (with your per- 
mission) in another letter epitomize 
some of the proofs scattered through 
my different Kssays, by which these 
extraordinary positions are fully esta- 
blished ; aud, little alarmed by the in- 
credulity of Mr. Salisbury, and many 
others, shall shew that the hardy and 
even contradictory habits of Fiorin 
Grass lead to consequences of far 
greater importance than any | have 
yet slated, an! that this overlooked 
and calumniated grass may, at trifling 
expence, be made an instrument in 
the improvement of our Islands to an 
extent scarcely credible. 

I shall shew that their wastes and 
wilds, of the most opposite descrip- 
tions, may easily be reclaimed and 
made highly profitable by the aid of 
this accommodating vegetable, which 
thrives equally on the mountain and 
in the valley, in lcztany and in Ix- 
DOSTAN. 

The powers toe of this aquatic in 
sustaining drought have been fully 
tried this parching season; as 1 can 
now exhibit, between Tyrone and 
Anratm, seventeen acres of Fiorin 
meadow ; and Mr.Ryan of Bexsune 
four, mostly in dry ground, and all of 
a luxuriance unequalled by the best 
meadows of our couutry in the most 
favourable seasons. 

Nor has this unexpected property 
in an aquatic grass (as it has been sup- 
posed) escaped notice in Enetann 
wheuce | have letters from several 
Correspondents, some of them of the 
highest rank, mentioning with asto- 
nishment the luxuriance of the Fiorin 
1 had sent them, in despight of the 
severcst drought remembered. 

W. Ricuarvson, D. D. 
Tithes 
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Tritues no Harpsuir. 
Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 26. 
ii is owing perhaps to dulness of 
apprehension, that I either do not 
understand Agricola, p. 434 of your 
last volume, or cannot discover the 
“ very serious evil,” of which he com- 
lains. In one case, as he states it, 
e receives 60/. rent, and pays6/. Pro- 
perty Tax. In the other, his rent is 
811. and the property tax, 8/. 2s. 
Where then is the hardship? To my 
apprehension, he reaps a material ad- 
vantage, where he seems to think he 
sustains an injury. 

The Tithe-owner and Agricola have 
@ joint interest in the same estate. 
The interest of the former is estimat- 
ed by Agricola at one-third of the an- 
nual value of the land, or 30/. and his 
own interestat ‘he other two-thirds, or 
60/. But, if the Tithe-owner is so mo- 
derate in his demands, that he is con- 
tented to receive 9/. instead of 30/. 
Agricola avails hunself of that cireum- 
stance, by adding the difference, name- 
ly, 21/. to the rent ; and suv he receives 
$1/, when bis real interest, by his own 
staiement, was worth only 60. and 
the only deduction is, that he pays a 
proportional increase (namely two 
guineas more) of Property Tax. In 
this case who is the sufierer? Surely 
not Agricola, who rece:ves annually 
twenty guineas (abatmg only two 
guineaslor Property Tax) on account 
of property not his own. The real 
sufierer, if there is any suffering in 
the case, is either the occupier of the 
land, or the ‘Tithe-owner, who is enti- 
tled to 30/. instead of which he re- 
ceives 9/. only. 

As to the origin of Tithes in this 
kingdom, the audoubted fact is, that 
at a period of time far more remote 
than any land-owner of the present 
day can trace back his property, the 
then lords of the soil endowed the 
cburch with the tithes of their estates, 
amounting, as Agricula supposes, to 
one-third of the value of the whole. 
The other two-thirds, by bequest, by 
eae and other modes of tr: nsfer, 

ave changed hands, perhaps a hun- 
dred times; cach successive proprie- 
tor (whether by purchase, or other- 
wise) being invested with the right or 
title to these two-thirds, and to these 
only. ‘The other moiety, in many 
instances, continues to this day the 
propeity of the respective parish 


churches, to which the donation was 
originally made ; but about one half 
of this property, or half the tithes in 
the kingdom, it is supposed, have 
passed into the hands eilher of bodies 
corporate, or of Laymen ; and v hene- 
ver the Laity are proprietors ot ‘1 ithes, 
as I have heard intelligent Laymen 
themselves observe, they generally 
make at least a fifth or a sixth more 
of them, than the Clergy do: so that 
as far as Tithes are concerned, it is al- 
ways an advantage to the occupier of 
land, when Usey are, as they were ori- 
ginaliy intended to be, in the hands of 
the Clergy. 
Yours, &c. C.R. 

P.S. 1 do not pretend to be a judge 
of Tithes; but, unless Agricola has 
rated them much too high, for every 
acre usually allotted to the Rector in 
lieu of Tithes, when an Inclosure 
takes place, he ought to have at least 
two. 

— 
Mr. Unnan, January 12. 
WRITER in your Magazme for 

A November lasi, p. 434, under 
the siguature of Agricola, (whom I 
suspect to be an Irishman, from the 
terms “ Tithe-proctor,” and “ Bid- 
dings” for Tithes, which le uses) begs 
leave to hint a very serious evil at- 
tendmg (the taking of) Tithes in kind, 
“which affects,” he says, * landed 
property in zeneral, and ...... the 
Property Tax” upon them, and which 
“ has escaped,” he thinks, “ general 
observation.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, I will take leave 
to offer him a hint or two in answer, 
which may be worth his observation, 
before he takes up bis pen again upon 
the same subject. 

if | may begin with his P. S, I con- 
fess myself to be one of “ the Clergy, 
who look upon Tithes,” for the support 
of the Priesthood, * as (originally) a 
sncred appoiniment ;” because it may 
he proved from Scripture. But, in 
this country, the right to the tenth 
part oj the produce of the land, whe- 
iher in Ecclesiastical Corporations, 
sole or aggregate, or in Lay impro- 
priators, stands upon the same foot, 


viz. the Law of the Land, as the right 
to any other property whatever. It 
is, therefore, talking nonsense (to 
use no harsher expression) to say, that 
the Legislature “ permits the exaction 
of Tithes in kind.” Many a * sensible 

mao,” 
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man,’ indeed, ‘has proposed a commu- 
tation (Law) for Tithes;” but the dit- 
ficuily perpetually recars, of provid- 
ing a lasting equivalent tor an ever- 
varying vaiue. 1 am equally free to 
confess, ihat | am one of the Clergy, 
also, wno would readily accept such an 
equivalent (iadced, | have always la- 
ken a composition.) Yet, antl such 
an equivalent be devised, I am, aiso, 
free to deciace it to be my oj; inon, 
that the true revedy for the first 
branch of “gricola’s evil would be, a 
law to enfurce the taking of ‘Tithes in 
kind, throughout the hiagdom. = ‘The 
Clerzy would, many of them, be tue 
persous to compiam of suca a law; 
because it would make them half-far- 
mers, in spiie of themselves. 

With re pect to the computed value 
of Tithes, for composition, compared 
with ihe rental of the iand,a masrer 
upon the subject observes: * that 


any sum not exceeding one-thicd of 


the reni (d0%a fide ven’) my be con- 
sidered 94 a veasonatie paymeat, ia 
lien of aii Pithbes arising on a farm; 
for this reason, viz. that auless the 


occupier can make the produce of 


his farm return nearer four rents than 
three, such farm cannot be worth his 
holdmg.” Take an example, Mr. Ur- 
ban, trom A¢ricola himself. Suppose 
the rent of a farm to be 90/. four rents 
will be 3607. oue-teuth of which pro- 
duce, for the ‘Vithe, will be 36/. but 
one-:hied of the rental is only 30/, 

it remains for me, now, lo point 
oul the fallacy of Agricola’s state- 
ment of the other branch of the evil 
that he hints, aud i will do it from 
the same example. The Propprty 
Tax, which the landlord, ia this case, 
will have to pay, is 9. because he ac- 
tually receives 90/. a-year for the 
farm ; although he would, no doubt, 
get more rent (and so would all land- 
lords for theirs), if his lands could be 
let Tithe-free, or even Vithe-kcind-free, 
il may use the term; and all tenants 
would soon find out this, to their cost. 
Now, the tenaal, in the case supposed, 
will have eighteen peace tu the pound 
on 901. to pay for the occupation of 
the farm, and six pence in the pound 
o0 301. only, for the occupatioa of 
the Tithes, il he should give as much, 
by composition, fur them. Where, 


in the name of candour, | would ask, 
the particular evil of all this? If 
“our legislators” have no otler in- 








coutrovertible facts, and serious evils, 
to go upon, | suspeci that they will 
nol feel any new excitement to * rouse 
them to the immediate consideration 
of the subject of Tithes.” 
CLERICUS SURRIENSIS. 
aa 

Mr. Unean, Leicester, Oct. 5. 

AM extremely glad that several 

important subjecis nearly connect- 
ed with the Ecclesiastical Esiablish- 
ment of the Country, have become 
the Lopics of pubiic discussion in your 
Miscellany, as the communications of 
your Correspondents may do consi- 
derable good; and, by reason of the 
exicasive circulationof your Publica- 
tion, be render.d eimineutly service- 
able to the projects of those Noble- 
meu aud Members of the Legislature, 
whose sentiments upon these impor- 
tant pots are in unison with Luose of 
your able contributors. 

“A Couniry Rector” (p. 11 of your 
last volume) called the attention of 
your readers lo these momentous con- 
siderations; and I rejoice thet his let- 
ter was not suffered to lie dormant. 
1 rejoice that the hints which he threw 
oul were not disrezarded, and | think 
that he deserves the thanks of the 
public in general, and of your readers 
m particular, for his conduct. The 
reform which this Rev. Gentleman 
has proposed to be made in our Ke- 
clesiastical Government would, if 
practicable, be an excellent one; but 
i very much doubt whether it could 
be carried into effcct in all ils parts, 
without making too great an inmnova- 
tion upon the present system. [ am 
not one of those who think that, be- 
cause a certain system or plan has 
been in use for time immemorial, it 
should not be changed for a better, 
provided such an one could be devis- 
ed; but 1 am afraid lest, by disturb- 
ing the old fabric, we should briag 
more of it down than we intend, and 
that, if we bezia Lo make a great re- 
pair, we shall be obliged to prosecute 
it much farther than we al first in- 
tendcd. 

The first and fourth propositions of 
your Correspondeat would, in my 
humble opinion, be very difficult to 
carry into execution, and could not 
be rendered of any essential use, with- 
out a considerable alteration in our 
Statute Laws: these propositions are 
extremely good, provided their sug- 
gestions 
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gestions could be adopted; and the 
present Ministry (the members of 
which have on several occasions 
evinced a praise-worthy regard for 
the welfare of the indigent Clergy) 
will, most probably, do every thing 
which lays in their power to introduce 
either your Correspondent’s regula- 
tions, or else some other of the same 
nature, to the notice of Parliament. 

It seems to me, that the first part 
of the second proposition of your 
Correspondent is rendered unnecessa- 
ry, on account of the ability of the 
existing laws to remedy the evil: the 
Act of Sir William Scott (43 Geo. III. 
c. 84.) was intended to enforce the 
residence mentioned by your Corre- 
spondent; and although it has partially 
failed in its design, yet, if it were 
strictly enforced, it would, in all pro- 
bability, be found sufficient to answer 
the purposes which its highly esteem- 
ed projector intended it should; in- 
deed it would bear extremely hard 
upon the beneficed Clergy, if tie laws 
relative toclerical residence were rigo- 
rously put into execution, or rendered 
more minute than they at present are. 

The third suggestion of this Rev. 
Gentleman has not been overlooked 
by our Legislators: the Acts of the 
17th Geo. III, ¢, 8. and of the 43d Geo. 
Ill. c. 108, were made to assist the 
Clergy inthe erection and reparation 
of parsonage houses, &c.; and, by 
taking away some of the difficulties 
which the Statute of Mortmain pro- 
duced, to excite the geverous to lend 
an helping hand in so laudable an un- 
dertaking. But, notwithstanding these 
Acts, something more certainly wants 
to be done with regard to this partica- 
Jar, especially when the emoluments 
of beuefices are trivial, aud the par- 
sonage houses, &. in a bad stale, or 
when there are none: in such cases 
as these, the proposal of your Corre- 
spondent might be useful; but it must 
be adinitted under certain restrictions, 
asin cases where the profits of bene- 
fices are sufficient lo crect, repair, or 
rebuild the parsonage houses, &c. 
which are cither gone lo decay, or ex- 
trenicly dilapidated. 

In the filth proposition of your re- 
spectable Contributor, L think every 
friend to our most excellent Establish- 
ment will perfectly coincide ; the pro- 
priety (nay, the almost absolute ne- 
cessity) of the Commutation of Tithes 


must be evident to every discerning 
man. That Tithes have done immense 
damage to the Church caunot be de- 
nied ; that they have rendered the 
exertions of Clergymen ——— 
and alienated the atlections of parish- 
jioners from their Ministers, is equal- 
ly clear: ever since they were invent. 
ed, they have becn the occasion of in. 
numerable evils; they have sown the 
baneful seeds of dissention m mary 
parishes, and by so doing brought 
many of the Clergy into contempt; 
they have embroiled numberless In- 
cumbents in vexatious and trouble- 
some suits, occasioned much uneasi- 
ness, and done more harm than an age 
will completely repair; the sooner, 
therefore, they are destroyed, the bet. 
ter; and until that destruction occurs, 
it is in vain to expect peace and amily 
to subsist between the Clergy and the 
Laity. 

The sixth suggestion of “ A Coun- 
try Rector” is very seasonable ; it is 
a pity that the reparation to which he 
refers is not more aliended to than it 
is; it is certainly a part of the Minis 
ter’s duty to see that his Church or 
Chapel is kept in sufticient repair ; but 
1 apprehend that the Churchwardens 
are the persons who ought to superm- 
tend these repairs; and, if Church- 
wardens did but seriously consider the 
solemn oaths which they take at the 
Visitations of their Ordinaries, the 
importance of their stations, and the 
heavy punishments to which they ex- 
pose themselves in case of neglect of 
duty, we should not see so many of 
our Churches and Chapels in that 
ruinous state, in which we have now 
sometimes the misfortune to find 
them. Yours, &c. 

J. Srockpare Hanoy. 
— 

Mr. Urnzan, Jan. 53. 
T has given me some satisfaction 
to observe that proposals have 
been issued, within these few months, 
for a republication of Dr. Thomas 
edition of Dugdale’s Warwickshire; 
which seems to be a topographical 
desidecratum, because it will afford to 
many the possession of a valuable 
work, which the Bibliomaniéa of the 
present day has placed beyond their 
reach, ‘the appearance, however, o 
this Prospectus of the Editors induces 
me to enquire whether any of your 
Antiquarian readers, admirers of the 
Counls 
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Couaty ef Warwick, may happen to 
coincide with me in opinion, that a 
Continuation of this work is still much 
more required than its mere republi- 
cation. This edition by Dr. Thomas 
is of late become considerably scarce; 
yet I apprehend, that its rarity is 
exaggerated in the present prospec- 
tus, because it is to be found in most 
good libraries, and has appeared in 
many catalogues of books lately sold 
by public auction. However this may 
be, | should conceive that a Continua- 
tion of the work in question to the 
present time, upon the plan of the ad- 
mirable History of Leicestershire, now 
nearly concluded, might worthily «m- 
ploy the pen of any able Antiquary. 
Amidst the many improved and centi- 
nued Histories of Counties so frequent- 
ly publishing, I am sorry, as an inhabi- 
tant of Warwickshire, to see that a 
County, beautiful and fertile in itself, 
and memorable on many accounts, 
should have been so long neglected. 
How excellently qualified for such an 
undertaking was the lamented author 
of the Sepulchral Monuments, it is 
needless to assert; yet, | should ima- 
gine, that valuable materials for this 
purpose might be found in his liberal 
and patriotic bequest to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford: for in a letter ad- 
dressed to you, iu the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, February, 1798, in answer 
to an inquiry of the preceding month, 
it appears that Mr. Gough was the 
— of Dr. Thomas's copy of 

is own edition of Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, with his (Dr. Thomas's) 
MSS notes; and which was then most 
liberally offered to the use of any 
geatleman disposed to coutinue or 
improve Sir William Dugdale’s work. 
This copy will necessarily be deposited 
in the Bodleian Library, in compli- 
ance with the will of Mr. Gough, to- 
gether with the rest of this valuable 
collection of British Topography; and 
from this book, it is probable that 
much additional manuscript informa- 
tion might be obtained. I should 
also think it more than probable, that 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen of this 
County would beeven anxious to fur- 
nish any gentleman inclined to such 
an undertaking, with the inspection 
of their family deeds, continuation of 
their pedigrees, and every other use- 
ful information within their power. 
Sach a disposition alone can facilitate 
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the labour and difficulty of writing 
with accuracy the History of any 
County ; and suppose, Sir, in order to 
alleviate this literary task, that seve- 
ral gentlemen, competent to the wn- 
dertaking,were to collect the informa- 
tion, and continue the history, each of 
their own hundreds, or in some cases 
of their own parishes, or some other 
confined district; the whole to be 
under the superintendence aad corree- 
tion of some one gentleman, who 
might then be able to present to the 
public their united labours in one 
uniform manner of style and ar- 
rangement. Sucha book would, and 
ought to be the occupation of years; 
but it would be of some importance 
to know that it were even in the se- 
rious contemplation of any gentleman 
equal to the engagement. I take it 
for granted that there may be collec- 
tanea for different parts of the Coun- 
ty in the hands of individuals, who 
would not be disinclined to give their 
assistance in promoting the History of 
their County. I presume also, that 
some local information might be col- 
lected and usefully incorporated in such 
a work, from Part X¥ 11. of Bib. Top. 
Britannica,andPart |. of Miscellancous 
Antiquities in coutinuation of the Bib. 
Top. Brit. the prodictions of two 
known and celebrated Antiquaries. It 
may secm arrogant to suggest any 
farther improvements of Sir William 
Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire, 
than the lapse of time bas rendered 
necessary; and | shall therefore con- 
elude with an observation which has 
been made to me, that he neglected to 
take notice of any family, however 
respectable or antient, who were not 
the Lords of a Manor, or Patrons of 
a Church; aud also, that amongst the 
very lew plates given of gentlemen's 
seats, that some were inserted of little 
comparative importance with others 
which were omitted. These hints are 
merely offered to the consideration of 
any of your numerous readers, who 
may be more competent to ihe object 
proposed than is 

Your constant reader, 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The subject of the Huxsean prize 
for the present year is, “* A Disserta. 
tion on the Books of Origen against 
Celsus, with a view to illustrate the 
argument, and to point out the ey. 
dence 
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dence they afford to the truth of Cliris- 
tianity.” 

The Provost and senior Fe!lows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, have confer- 
red an honorary degree of LL. D. on 
Professor Davy, io testimony of their 
admiration of his genius and scientific 
attainments, and of the extraordinary 
discoveries made by him in his Elec- 
tro-Chemical Philosophy, and com- 
municated in his late Course of Lec- 
tures at the Dublin Society. 

The Rev. Dr. T. D. Warraxer, the 
Historian of Whalley and Craven, has 
in the press a new edition of The Vi- 
sion of Piers Plowman, printed from 
MSS. of higher antiquity than any 
which have yet been collated, and 
forming a Text almost entirely differ- 
ent from that of Crowley, together 
with a Prefatory Dissertation, a Pa- 
raphrase, Glossary, and Notes. We 
have great pleasure in taking this op- 
portunity to contradict a report un- 
guardedly circulated in some of the 
posets prints, of the death of this 

earned Divine aud clegant Antiquary. 

Dr. Aixin has in the press, an oc- 
tavo volume of Critical Essays on 
various subjects. 

Mr. Wincu has nearly ready for the 
press, the Flora of the Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, of 
which the Botanist’s Guide through 
those counties may be considered as a 
Predromus. it will comprise about 
2000 indigenous plants, and be illus- 
trated by some coloured engravings 
from drawings made by Mr. Sowerby. 

Dr. Mixivar, Lecturer on Materia 
Medica in the University of Glasgow, 
has in the press, Disquisitions on the 
History of Medicine, exhibiting a View 
of Physic as observed to exist during 
remote periods, and among nations 
not far advanced in refinement. 

Dr. Joseru Reave, of Cork, has 
in the press, Critical and Practical Ob- 
servations on the Diseases of the Luner 
Corner of the HumanEyes, with a new 
arrangement and method of cure. 

Mr. Bexsamin Ginson, Vice Pre- 
sident of the Literary aud Philosophi- 
cal Society of Mauchester,aud Surgeoa 
to the Manchester Infirmary, will 
shortly pbblish, illustrated by plates, 
Practical Observatious on the Forma- 
tion of an Artificial Pupil in several 
deranged States of the Eye: to which 
are annexed remarks on the extrac- 
tion of soft cataracts; apd those of 
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the membraneous kind, through a 
puucture in the cornea. 

Mr. Panxtinson will shortly pub- 
lish, Observations on the Act for re- 
gulating Mad-Houses, with remarks 
addressed to the friends of the insane, 

Mr. Trorrer, of Montalta, near 
Wicklow, has in the press, an Account 
of the Travels of the late Mr. Fox, 
Lord St. John, and himself, in Flan- 
ders and France, during the late short 
Peace; with a variety of letters of 
Mr. Fox, and circumstantial particu- 
lars of the last four years of his life. 

The Rey. Jounson Grant will 
shortly publish the first volume of a 
Summary of the History of the English 
Church, and of ,the Sects which have 
separated from it, from the earliest 
periods to the reign of James the First. 

Sir Jonw Canr has in forwardness 
for publication, Descriptive Sketches 
of the South-east Parts of Spain, and 
the Islands of Majorea, Minorca, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and Malta, during a tour 
in these countries in 1809 and 1810, 
aecomp nied by engravings of views 
taken on the spot. 

Tie Rev. T. Ff. Dippin has in the 
press, in an octavo volume, the En- 
glish Gentleman’s Library Companion, 
being a guide to the knowledge of 
rare, cnrious, and useful books in the 
English language, appertaining to 
british literature and antiquities. 

A Report of the late Mr. Fox's 
Speeches in the House of Commons, 
from his entrance into parliament, in 
1768, to the close of the session in 
1806, is preparing for the press. 

The Rev. KE. Coortr will shortly 
publish a second volume of Practical 
Sermons; and also a new edition of 
the first volume. 

A repriut of the original work on 
Linear Perspective, by Dr. Brook 
Tayzor, will shortly appear. 

Mr. Muprorp (the translator of 
the Life of Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray) has in the press a transla- 
tion of the ** Memoirs of Prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy, written by himself.” 

Exploratory Travels, through the 
Western Territories of North Ame- 
rica, by Major Zesuton Mownraco- 
meray Pre, will soon be published. 

The Rev. Joun Mitronp,A.B. will 
soon publish, ‘Agnes, the Indian Cap- 
tive, a Poem,” wilh other Poems. 

A Volume of English and Latin Po- 
ems, by E. B. Imezy, Esq. is preparing. 

1, Literary 
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1. Literary Life and Select Works of Benja- 
mia Stillingfleet ; several of which have ne- 
ver before been published. Il!ustrated with 
Plates. By the Rev. Witham Coxe, 
Rector of Bemerton, &c. ; 3 Vols. 8v0; 
4 907; Longman and Co. 1811. 

E have long wished to see the 
Miscellaneous Traets of the amiable 
and ingenious Mr. Stillingfleet col- 
lected together in a manner worth 
of their merit, aud prefaced by pe | 
a memoir of his life as might rescue 
it from mistakes or oblivion ; and we 
are wow gratified by a coincidence of 
circumstances which promised the 
best results. Mr. Coxe, whose vari- 
ous writings show what research can 
do in the ablest hands, undertook the 
present work from an early atlach- 
ment to Mr. Stillingfleet; aud, pro- 
bably while meditating something of 
the kind, “ chance led him,” to use 
his own words, “ to Mr. Nichols, who 
is well known as the Editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and still more 
for his knowledge of the History, 
Autiquities, and Topography of this 
country.” 

“Having just obtained, from Commo- 
dore Locker the communication of some 
Dramas written by Mr. Stillmgfleet, which, 
though printed, were never published, 
and other posihumous papers, he ex- 
pressed his intention to re-print them with 
the other poetical pieces of the Author ; 
aud, as 1 was acquainted with several 
persons who possessed some of his fugitive 
writings im prose and verse, as well as 
other papers, I offered to join my stock of 
materials with kis, in raising some monu- 
tent to the memory of so distinguished 
4 scholar and amiable a man.” 

The works of an author are gene- 
rally said to be his best monument : 
but we have here another, reared with 
taste and care, which, we trust, will 
add very considerably to his fame. 
The “ Literary Life of Mr. Stilling- 
fleet” forms one entire volume; and, 
to men ot literature, to meu curious 
in literary history, roust form a very 
interesting memorial. 

Benjamin Stillingfleet wasthe grand- 
sou of Edward stilliagtieet, bishop of 
Worcester. His father, of whom we 

ave some authentic memoirs, was 
first & physician, but afterwards en- 
tered into Holy Orders. He died in 

1708, leaving a son and three daugb- 

ters; Benjamin, the subject of this 

article; Elizabeifi, the eldest daugh- 

» Who espoused John Locker, ¢sq. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1911. 
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a barrister; and two other daughters, 
who married brothers, of the name of 
Sabourn, one im the profession of the 
Law, the other in that o1 the Charch, 
Benjamio was born in 1702, 904 edu 
cated at Norwich schol, where he 
made a considerable proieeucy im 
classical literature. in 1720, he co 
tered as a subsizar at Trinity ( ollege, 
Cambridge, wh re, while ne improved 
his class cal knowledge, he attached 
himself with sucecss to mathematical 
studies. Ou May 3, 17238, he was 
admitted a scholar, and, the same 
year, took the degree of B.A. Soon 
after this he lefi the University, aad 
in 1724 he lived in the family of Ashe 
Windham, esq. of Felbsig, as precep- 
tor to William, his only son, then 
about seveo years old. In the begin- 
ning of 1726 he returned to Cam- 
bridge, in hopes of succecding to a 
feilowship, there being then four va- 
cancies. But in this he was disap- 
pointed, “ by the influence, it is said, 
of Dr. Bentley, who bas been aec- 
cused of repaying with this instance 
of ingratitude the obligations he had 
received from the father of the un- 
protected candidate.” Bentley, we 
are told before, had been private tu- 
tor to his father, and domestic chap- 
lain to the Bishop, and was much in- 
debited to the patronage of his family. 
This is a serious charge, bul we show 
suppose it had some fourdation, as Mr. 
Stillingfleet ‘+ seldom afterwards omit- 
ted an opportunity of testifying his 
resentment against Bentley.” After 
this failure in his hopes of an esta- 
blishment in the University, he at- 
tached himself wholly to his patrou Mr. 
Windham, and to the education of his 
pupil ; and at the mansion of Felbrig, 
one of the most pleasont residences in 
the county of Norfolk, passed the 
next fourteen years of his life, “ he- 
loved and respected hy all who visited 
or were connected with the family.” 
Mr. Coxe gives some very interesting 
particulars of bis iustructions to his pu- 
pil respecting the study of the antient 
anguages. His letterto Mr. Windham 
on his coming of age is an admira- 
ble composition. It comprehends the 
opinions of a wise aud thinking man, 
opinions which universal experience 
has confirmed, and ever wil! Confirm. 
But it is long, and we cannot give the 
whole; and it is so well connected in 
all its parts, that we kuow not well 
how 
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how to detach a passage that shall be 


a just specimen. No young man, es- 
pecially young men of fortune, and 
who are destined for public life, 
ought to be without this useful docu- 
ment. 

While Mr. Stillingfleet was ‘* em- 

ployed in the grateful task of instruct- 
ing a youth of superior talents and 
amiable disposition,” he was insensi- 
bly led into a tender attachment, in 
which be was net successful. ‘The 
lady was a Miss Anne Barnes: “ with 
the inexperience of youth, and the 
thoughtless gaiety of a volatile teiw- 
per, she encouraged his addresses; 
and he passed several years in her so- 
ciety, in the ardent hope that a fa- 
vourable change in his circumstances 
at no distant period would unite him 
with the object ov his first aud lasting 
passiov. But an attachment appa- 
rently so durable did not escape thore 
fatalities to which this passion seems 
almost peculiarly exposed ; and, after 
a Jong and hopeful courtship of ten 
years, the prudence of the lady oul- 
weighed her aflection. As she was, 
herself, without fortune, and Mr. 
Stillingfleet without profession, em- 
cont or means of establishing 
himself in life, she listened to an ad- 
vantageous offer, and soon afterwards 
espoused a Mr. Russel, a richer and 
more fortunate rival.” 

It appears that this disappointment 
made a deep impression ; aud his Bio- 
— has given us some lines against 

oman, which, as he justly observes, 
shew how anguish and disappoiot- 
ment could change the sentiments of 
a wan so mild and amiable, so fond 
of domestic life, and so respectfully 
attached to the fair sex. The lines 
(for which we refer the reader to the 
volume) are pee severe; but al- 
lowance must be made for the imme- 
diate provocation. 

Soon after this disappointment, in 

1737, he accompanied his pupil, Mr. 
. Windham, to the Continent. “ The 

events of this Tour, and the connex- 
idns to which it gave rise, fixed the 
future course, and formed the happi- 
ness of his life. Mr. Coxe’s account 
of it is highly amusing, and introduces 
us to the acquaivtauce of many per- 
sons, now, or lately, distinguished 
iu the politica! or literary world. One 

of the results of this Tour was, “ A 

Letter from an English Gentleman to 

Mr. Arlaud, a celebrated Painter at 
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Geneva, giving an Account of the 
Glacieres, or lee Alps of Savoy, 
written in the year 1741.” This was 
written chiefly by Mr. Windham and 
Mr. Price (of Foxley io Hereford- 
shire,) with the assistance of Mr. 
Stillingfleet, and illustrated with the 
drawings of Mr. Price. They are 
said to have been the first travellers 
who penetrated into these Alpine re- 
cesses. In 1743 Mr. Stillingfleet re- 
turned with his pupil to England. Mis 
pupil's father gave Mr. S. an annuity 
of £100. which for some time was 
his principal support. He now resid- 
ed partly in Loudon and partly with 
some friends in the country; and 
his leisure hours were dedicated tv li- 
terary pursuits, some of which Mr. 
Coxe has specified, particularly au 
edition of Milton, illustrated by notes, 
in which he had made considerable 
progress when the appearance of Dr. 
Newton’s Proposals induced him to 
relinquish his design. His MSS, how- 
ever, still remain in the possession of 
Bp. Dampier, and were obligingly 
lent to Mr. Todd, for his late excel- 
lent edition of our great Epic Poet. 
Mr. Coxe has also given here some 
valuable extracts, which induce us tu 
think that his edition would have 
been very superior in critical acumen 
and taste to Bishop Newton’s. About 
this time Mr. S, composed some of 
his poews, particularly those on Con- 
versation, aud Karthquakes. 

In 1746 Mr. S. took up his residence 
at Foxley, the seat of the above-men- 
tioned Mr. Price, or rather in a neigh- 
bouring cottage, where he was ima 
ter of his time and pursuits; aud 
passed his leisure hours with the fa 
mily. An indifferent state of health 
first led him to the pursuit of Natural 
History, which forms his principal 
distinclion as an author ; and he soon 
became one of the first defenders and 
earliest propagators of the Linnza 
system in England, On this occasion 
Mr. Coxe has introduced a very able 
and perspicuous sketch of the siate of 
Botany in England at the time of Mr. 
Stillingfleet’s publication, in 1759, of 
“* Miscellaneous Tracts in Natural Hit 
tory,” with a Preface, which, Mr 
Coxe remarks, “contains a spirited 
eulogium of the study of Nature, aol 
a just tribute of applause to the & 
lents and discoveries of the grea 
Swede.” ‘The publication of the fit 

edition of this Miscellany may 
considered 
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considered as the wra of the establish- 
ment of Linnwan Botany in England. 
Mr. Coxe gives the following, account 
of his successors in the same pursuit : 


“In the following year, Dr. Solander, 
the favourite pupi] of Linnaeus, tock up 
his residence iu this country, and contri- 
buted to diffuse the principles of his mas- 
ter. From his acquaintance Mr. Stilling- 
fleet greatly enlarged his botanical know- 
ledge, and increased bis veneration for 
Linnewus. Lee published also a transla- 
tion of the Philosophia Botanica, under the 
name of an Introduction to Botany. Hill’s 
Flora Avgiica next appeared ; Hudson's 
Flora Britannica followed in 1762; and 
about the same period the Sexual System 
was publicly taught by Professor Martyn 
at Cambridge, and Dr. Hope at Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Withering made considerable 
improvements in the generic and specific 
names of British plants in his Botanical 
Arrangements ; and the system of correct 
nomenclature has received farther ainend- 
ments from he labours of Professor Mar- 
tyn, who in his admirable edition of Mil. 
Jer's Gardener's Dictionary has comprised 
ail thé additions to our botanical kuow- 
ledge since the time of the laborious and 
intelligent author. Lastly, Dr. Simith, 
President of the Linnwan Society, and 
possessor of the Linnzan Collections, has 
much corrected the generic and specific 
characters, added new genera and specics, 
and has made considerable improvements 
jn the science, in his accurate Flora Bri- 
¢aunica, and many other works.” 


The Journal of Mr. S.’s excursion 
into part of North Wales, which is here 
inserted, is illustrative of his character 
and observatious, and is curious as 
oue of the first of those Local Tours 
which are since become so fashionable. 

in 1760, Mr. S. received an addition 
to his income by obtaining tite place 
of Barrack - master at hensington, 
through the interest of his friend Mr, 
Price, brother-in-law to Lord Bar- 
Nagton, then Secretary at War. But 
1761 he had the misiortune to lose, 
by death, his friend Mr. Price, and 
also his pupil Mr. Windham. The 
latter Jeft him guardian to his only 
son, the late much-lamented states- 
man William Windham, esq. [His 
feelings were not a little tried also, 
about this time, by the death of his 
sisters and their husbands, whose his- 
tory, as well as that of Messrs. Price, 
Windham, and Williamson, form a 
very wteresting part of these Me- 
mows. That of his nephew, Capt. 
Locker, is particularly so, as ke was 
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one of those who contributed to form 
the wonderful mind of our gallant 
hero, Lord Nelson. 

Atter the publication of the second 
edition of Mr. 8.’s Miscellaneous 
Tracts, in 1762, he embarked on a 
scheme which was likely to employ 
the remainder of his life. This wasa 
General History of Husbandry, from 
the earliest ages of the world to bis 
owntimes. Of this work he ieft six 
volumes of MS Collections, of which 
Mr. Coxe has given such an analysis 
as will display the Author's plan, and 
the diversttied materials which he had 
collected for its execution; and he 
has given what Mr. S. drew up as 
Prefaces to the different parts. 

Two extracts, on Hieroglyphics, 
and on the use of Obelisks, we shall 
here present to our readers, as they 
could not find a place in the analysis: 


«Some have attributed the figurative 
way of expression used among the Egyp- 
tians to their use of Hieroglyphics. { be- 
lieve that the reverse is true. ‘That innate 
faculty of the mind by which we are «is- 
posed to conceive the qualities of things 
by their similitude to one another, in cer- 
tain respects, to represent a whole by a 
part, &e. is what laid a foundation for 
expressing by external images or marks, 
our interval conceptions ; and whether we 
do this by mute marks, or marks that con- 
vey the idea of sound, it amounts to the 
same thing. By mute marks, | mean hie- 
roglyphics or symbols; by the other, I 
mean an alphabet. ‘The operations of the 
mind are employed in three several ways; 
for we conceive by intuition, by demon- 
stration, or by deduction trom analogy. 
Intuition and deduction are most known 
and practised by illiterate people, whose 
notions, beg simple, corporeal, and con- 
fined within the narrow limits of the senses, 
they have very seldom, if ever, occasion 
or skill to employ demonstration. Intui- 
tive knowledge among this sort of people 
shews itseif im all those maxnas which 
guide them so steadily in the common af- 
fairs of life. The spirit of analogy leads 
men to the figurative monner of expres- 
sion, and amoug the vulgar produces pro- 
verbs. Thus that part of a watch or 
clock which ponits out the bour ts natu- 
rally called the hand ; we say also the wing 
of an army, the’ brow of a hill.—It is not 
at all surprising that men shoula use this 
figurative way of speech, be cause there 
are certain conveniences attending it, For 
first, the words of a language are much 
fewer im wumber by this m ns, than if 
we had a primitive word for every different 
thing. Secondiy, m many cases tos me- 
thod gives energy to the thuughi, as when 

we 




















































we Say we are overwhelmed with a torrent 
of words. Thirdly, this method saves us 
from circumlocution, as when we say he 
darted upon his enemy, &c. Expressions 
of this sort are not adopted from hierogly- 
phics, bat arise from the nature of the 
human mind in all countries, and are 
more ponular than the dry and accurate 
term, of piilosophy; and, though re- 
garde’ as » part of shetoric, and taught 
as sucii, yet they are by po means the 
proluct of art; for art only teaches how 
to use them with propriety. The less po- 
lished a people are, the more they abound 
in such expressions, and tbe impressions 
of the objects on our imagination with 
which we are much conversaut are so 
stron:, and tincture our ideas to such a 
degive, that we may almost conclude with 
certainty where any one bas chiefly lived, 
by his ailusrons. Ou the contrary, people 
wh» affect a sort of p ecision and philoso- 
plica! language, and know little of the 
common and striking pheno:nena of na- 
ture, who live in ci ies, and spend their 
time in retired speculations on the work- 
ing of the passions, the intrigues of courts, 
the avstru-e di-putes concerning religion, 
and the productions of art, are extremely 
cautious how they employ figurative lan- 
guage, and cere .onously make an apo- 
logy for using a metaphor, which their 
more maniy neigh+ours would s:arcely 
think bold enough —But even phil sophi- 
cal ianguege itself is far from being free 
from figures He who should undertake 
to write "pon morality, poliucs, law, or 
any subject but mathematics, without 
them, would soon find that he ous: fram: 
a new set of words. Nay, even in mix d 
mathewatics, he would be frequeatly 
puzzled to explain binself Thus the 
rays of light, the twink! ng o the stars, &c. 
mus be given up, as not used in their 
primilive sense. The truth is, our first 
conceptious are merely of a eorporeal na- 
ture, except those which arise from in- 
tuition; and, as we advance in our re- 
search:s, aud embrace intellectual ideas, 
we are natwally led to express the opera- 
tions of our minds by analogy to those 
first smpressons. Thus obliged by law, 
melied with pity, of a cool disposition, are 
all words iaken f.om corporeal deas.—As 
to the ‘renslation of the hevoglyphics into 
the sacred language, orn wned vy Cle. 
mens Alexandiinus, which has so much 
puzzled men of learning, I apprehend 
that it dos not mean putting the hiero- 
glyphics into another mute character, 
which would serve no manger of purpose, 
but translating the hieroglyphic charac- 
ters into the commun alphabet. It may, 
perhaps, be asked, why are they then 
called sacred? Were the commos alpha- 
betical charucte.s sacred? I answer, cer- 
tainly not; nor is it said that the hiero- 
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glypbics were translated into the sacred 
characters, but into the sacred language*, 
Now the case seems to have been, that, 
after tne alphabet was invented, the ease 
and conveniency of it were so striking, 
that even the priests thouglit fit to make 
use of it; and, in order to keep concealed 
the mysteries contained in the hierogly- 
phics according to their novel and cor- 
rupted interpretations, they invented an 
wnigmatical language. 1 yatber this from 
some few remains preserved in Plutarch, 
and Jamblichus, of the docirines of Py- 
thagoras, who confessedly borrowed his 
method of instruction, as well as many of 
his doctrines, from the Agyptian pricsts, 
The sentences ascribed to Pythagoras are, 
“‘ignem gladw ne fodias, fubias ne comedas, 
cor ne edas,” &c, These I suppose to be 
ia a language resembiing the sacred lan- 
guage of the Egyptians ; for the meaning 
of these sentences remains as much a se- 
cret as if they had beeu delivered in hie- 
roglyphics. ‘This is sufficieut'y distin- 
guished, both from the hieroglyphic and 
epistolary method, which are the two others 
mentioned by Clemens Alexandr nus ; for 
the epistolary 1 take to have beeu such as 
was used in the common correspondence 
between people at a distance, about the 
ordinary affairs of life, which most proba- 
b'y was the chief use made of writing by 
the vulgar in a country where the pricsts 
engrossed all kind of learnmg.” 
*« Obelisks, 

We are apt to adopt ideas that agree 
with our own customs and manners, when 
we go back to the begimumys of things, 
not considering that the first steps of an 
uncivilized poo le are few and slow, ‘There 
1s a sumplicity among them that we over- 
jook, or jook down upon wich contempt; 
and therefore wan io refine every thing 
we meet with when we ave examiing the 
remains of netons which have made a 
considerable figure. Tous as we see vast 
pilars raised to do honour to some con- 
queror, Or to record sume extraordinary 
event, and tor no other purp se, we are 
induced to think that every other use of 
such structures is beneath their dignity. 
Yet, with all due deference to heroes and 
their admirers, I cannot help thinking 
that directions given to a whole nation 
about the chief and most essential con- 
cerns of life, 1 mean bow to distinguish 
the seasons prope: for doing every kind of 
rural work, deserve as much to be ho- 
noured with exiernsive and lasting struc- 
tures as the triemphs of Trajan, or the 
fire of London. Besides, we ought to con- 
sider that the old Egyptians had no other 
almanack 10 recur to, The name of an 
almauack-maker with us, raises the idea 

* The exwience of a sacred language 
is proved by the Shaascrit. e 
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of a Partridge or a Poor Robin; whereas, 
even in these days an almanack-maker is 
one of the chief Mandarines in China; 
and could we once fee! the inconvenience 
of being destitute of all knowledge reiat- 
ing to the course of the heavenly bodies, 
we should alter our opinioa, and think 
no structure too maguificeut to mark an 
almanack upon, as soon as invented ; but 
we carry almanacks in our pockets, and 
imagine this was always the case. Upou 
the whole, I have very little doubt but 
that the Obelisks were raised and used for 
the purposes above mentioned, eventhough 
later kgyptians believed, or at least pre- 
tended to adopt another system. It is 
well known that they supposed the hiero- 
glyphics to contan an account of their 
kmes. But, besides all other difficulties 
attending «this explication, my worthy 
frieo? Mr. Stuast bas maJte an observa. 
tion which ren er. it totally incredible ; 
namety, the fewness of the Characters, 
which, though suttic ent 'o convey know- 
ledge to the bushbaniman in all the great 
and capital articles, were by no means 
enough for the varnety of matter tha: Hos 

tory iurnshes. The cons ant repetiion 
of the same figures is alone a proof of 
what fl uace vs ertel We may therefore 
conc wile wih great probavilitv, that the 
first Kgyptran inscriptions on the Obelisks 
were a kind of alimanacks tor the coranwn 
purposes of life, like that which is at the 
end of the Rei Rust ca Scriptores.” 

These extracts, but especially the 
analysis, will ssow what reason there 
is to regret that a man of so much 
research and powers of thinking did 
Rot complete his intended work. 

Among other pursuits Mr. S. culti- 
valed and understood Music, both 
practically and theoretically; and this 
produced his “ Treatise on the Pru 
ciples and Pewer of Harmouy,” on 
which, says his Biographer, he seems 
to have bestowed unusual labour, It 
is, in fict, an analysis or abridgment 
of Tartini’s “ ‘Traitato di Musica,” 
with such an addition of new matter, 
that it may jusily be deemed the joint 
production of Tartini and stiliing- 
ficet ; and, in executing this, Mr. S. 
seems to have avcomplished the wish 
o! D’ Al mbert, namely, ** that Tartini 
would engage some man of letters 
equally practised i» Musick and sh illed 
in writing, to develope those idcas 
which he himseli hes not unioided 
With sufiicicnt perspicuity.” 

This was the last of Mr. Stilling- 
fleet's publications; for he died, at his 
lodgings in Piccadilly opposite Bur- 
ington House, Dec. 15, 1771 (the 
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year this last-mentioned work was 
published), aged sixty-nine. He was 
iaterred in St. James’s church, where 
his great nephew [Edward Hawke 
Locker, esq. third son of] Captain 
Locker, has recently erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

This notice of his death is followed 
by an elaborate and judicious charac- 
ter, drawa up by Mr. Coxe. We shiall 
extract a part only: 


“The merit most generally attributed 
to Mr. Stillgfeet is the service which 
he has rendered to our Natural Mistery 
and Agriculture, In the present age it may 
vot be deemed a merit in a gentleman, 
who is at the same time a man of letters, 
to encourege such pursuits by precept 
and example ; as we have numerous in- 
stances of men of the first rank and abili- 
wes, who have dedicated their tine and 
labours to the promotion of this branch of 
useful knowledge. But, in the time of 
Mr. Sullingfleet, the case was far differ- 
ent ; for few men of respectable rank in 
society were farmers; and still fewer, if 
any, gave the result of their experience 
and observations to the publick, On the 
contrary, there seems to have existed 
among the higher class:s a strong preju- 
dice agsiast agriculiural pursuits ; which 
Mr. Stiliimy fleet took some pains to combat, 
aud which, mdeed, his example, as well 
as his precepts, greatly contributed to 
overcome. Many proofs occur in his writ- 
ings, of his zeal for the improvement of 
our National Agriculture ; to one of which 
we may particularly refer the reader, in 
the Memoranda for the History of Hus- 
bandry, pp. 599 to 604; where he dis- 
plays the advantages conferred on practi- 
cal Agriculture, by the researches and 
writings of men of science and letters, 
As a Poet, Mr. Stillingfleet is less known, 
because few of his compositions were ever 
given to the publick, and those were short, 
and confined te local or temporary sub- 
jects. ‘The Essay on Conversation; the 
Poem on Earthquakes; the Dramas and 
Sonnets; will certamly entitle him to a 
place on the British Parnassus; but, when 
we consider his refined aud classical taste, 
his command of language, his rich and 
varied knowlelge,and (he flights of imagina 
tion which frequently escape from his ra- 
pid pen, we can have no hesitation in as- 
serting, that if, mstead of the haste in 
which he apparently prided himself, he 
had employed more patience and more as- 
siduous correction, he would have attained 
no inconsiderable rank among our native 
Poets. —Independently of his m rits as a 
Naturalist and a Poet, he possessed great 
versatility of genius and multifarious know- 
ledge. His intimate acquaintance with 
the higher brauches of the mathematics, 

and 
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and his skill in applying them to practice, 
are evident from his Treatise on the prin- 
ciples and power of Harmony ; and all his 
works, both printed and manuscript, dis- 
play various and undoubted proofs of au 
extensive knowledge of languages, both 
antient and modern, and a just and re- 
fined taste, formed on the best models of 
classic literature.” 


His personal character, which fol- 
lows, is delineated impartially and 
with just discrimination. But, after 
80 many specimens in his well-known 
works, it is somewhat too late to 
compliment Mr. Coxe on his excel- 
Jence in this department of Biogra- 
phy*. lt may be proper, however, to 
add, that these Memonrs are illustrated 
by an excellent Portrait and fac-si- 
mile of the handwriting of Mr. stil- 
liugfleet, by Portraits of Mr. Price, 
Mr. Windham, and Mr. Neville, and 
an engraving of the monument in St. 
James’s church. 

We now proceed to notice the con- 
tents of Vol. II. which is divided into 
two Parts. ‘The selection of Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet’s works begins with his poe- 
try, on the character of which we see 
no reason to difler from the opinion 
Mr. Coxe has given. The Sonnets and 
the Dramas are now printed for the 
first Lime. The latter were composed 
with a view to be set to music, in 
which state some of them were per- 
formed with various success. 

The remainder pf the Selection in 
this Volume, and in Vol. III., con- 
sists of Mr. Stillingfleet’s “* Miscellane- 
ous Tracts on Natural L[istory,” al- 
ready published, but now enriched by 
the Additional Observations of l’ro- 
fessor Martyn. In the second edition 
of these Miscellaneous ‘Tracts, pub- 
lished in 1762, the Observations on 
Grasses were accompanied by plates of 
the different species, most of them 
well drawn from Nature by his friend 
Mr. Price; it is now illustrated with 
a new series of engravings (which are 
coloured in the tine-paper copies) by 

* As Mr. Coxe has said something of 
the Blue-stocking Club, of which Mr. 8, 
was the most distinguished member, we 
are surprised that, instead of the short 
quotation from Bisset, who could know 
nothing of the parties, be did not give the 
elegant compliment paid to Mr. Stilling- 
fleet by Sir William Forbes, in his Life 
of Dr. Beattie, where he might have 
found an account of the Ciub from a mem- 
ber. See Life of Beattie, vol. Lp. 210, 
Lote, 410 edition. 
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the masterly hand of Mr. Sowerby, 
instead of the original plates, which 
were, Mr. Coxe observes, “ rather 
intended for the ordiwary observer 
than the Botanist.” 

Then follow, now first published, 
the “ Memoranda for the History of 
Husbandry,” consisting of an Intro- 
duction, on Savage and Pastoral Life 
—Proofs of the flourishing State of 
Agriculture in Egypt at an early Pe- 
riod—Memoranda on Subjects rela- 
tive to the Husbandry of the Greeks 
and Romans—Eleusinian M ysteries— 
Hesiod — Theophrastus — the Vine, 
Miseltoe, and Cytisus — Geoponic 
Writers — Virgil's Georgics—Plny— 
Remarks on early Agricultural Wri- 
ters—Tu-ser—T urner —Heresbach — 
Harrison — Lord Bacon — Utility of 
such Writings—Maxims in Farming— 
Georgics ol the Mind — Improvement 
of Laud—Watering—Fences, aud par- 
ticularly the Bramble—W illows—Pil- 
las, or naked Oats—Sheep—With an 
Appendix: No. 1. Of the Grasses 
mentioned by Theophrastus ; and No. 
Il. Index to the Calendars of Flora. 

The value of these original and 
truly curious extracts cannot fail to 
be appreciated by every person con- 
versaut with the subject. Mr. S.’s 
remarks on Agricultural Writers are 
particularly valuable, and arc, as well 
as the other extracts, enriched by the 
learned and judicious notes of Profes- 
sor Martyn and John Stackhouse, esq. 
a gentleman who is employed in illus- 
trating the Works of Theophrastus, 

Those of Mr. Stillingfleet, will now 
attain the rank in every library to 
which they are so justly entitled. 


2. The Life of Lard Nelson, by Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. M‘Arthur, continued from our 
last Volume, p. 562. 

WE shall resume this interesting 
publication by considering what may 
be esieemed the difficult and delicate 
part of a Biographer’s task. No hu- 
man being is pertect. In the brightest 
character soi e spols will be found; 
aud to dcseribe these wiihout giving 
oflence, and at the sime time without 
violating the truth of history, is fre- 
quenily no easy malter—“ Hic labor, 
loc opus est.” Aud, im this part, to 
speak honestly, we are not so per- 
fectly satisied with Mr. Clarke as in 
a! most every thing else. At the same 
time, a partiality for his Here may 
perhaps have biassed our judy ment. 

A Biogra- 
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A Biographer may in some measure 
be compared to a Portrait Painter; 
whose duty it is, whilst he preserves 
a likeness of the original, to make 
that likeness a favourable one. As 
there was but one shade that ever we 
heard of in Lord Nelson’s character, 
the Keader will be at no loss to know 
to what we allude. But, in justice to 
Mr. Clarke, it will be proper to de- 
scend to particulars, That Lord Nel- 
son was warped by a certain unforiu- 
nate connexion from his usual recti- 
tude and propriety of acting, is well 
kaows. But Mr. Clarke should not 
have prejudiced the wind of the Rea- 
der by giving a hint of it many years 
before the occurrence happened. In 
mentioning Lord Nelson's attachment 
io the present Viscountess before he 
was married to her, he takes an op- 
portunity of alluding to that estrange- 
mest which took place sv long after 
(sce vol. 1. p. 77). This certainly is 
not to be defended; no wore than 
when he says (p. 100) he “ was yet 
untainted by the intiigues of an Ita- 
lian Court,” beesuse tt serves lo pro- 
duce an unnecessary prejudice in the 
Reader. We have reason, however, 
to know that there is some difference 
of opinion wilh regard to the general 
mode in which Mr, Clarke treats this 
unfortunate altachment during Lord 
Nelsou's stay at Palermo and in the 
neighbourhood ; and it is but justice 
to say that, upon the whole, Mr. 


Clarke has preserved-a great deal of 


delicacy. 

There are, we well know, persons 
of considerable Consequence, wie have 
even highly commended Mr. Clarke 
for neither glossing over nor conceal- 
ing esther this unfortunate attachment 
or the death of Caracciolis; and the 
inculpation of both transactions is 
wisely and aliowably put into the 
mouths of his best friends and ad- 
visers. It does honour, likewise, to 
the integrity of the Writer, that the 
presence of Lady Hawilton on-board 
the ship where Caraccioli was tried ts 
not suppressed. We honour Nelson 
almost to idolatry; but should have 
been sorry if his Biographer had sup- 
pressed or concealed, or even pal- 
lated, his failings. But let the tact 
speak for itself : 

“It was the opinion of Helen Maria 
Williams, and certainly of mony other 
persons, that in these transactions Lady 
Hammilion took an active part. Of her 
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being present at the execution of Carac- 
cioli, there cannot be the least doubt ; 
but it is to be hoped, for the honour of 
her sex and of her country, that she never 
directly or indirectly encouraged that vin- 
dictive spirit, which too much pervaded 
the Council of the King, and the adminis- 
tration of the Neapolitan State Junto, 
after his Majesty bad returned to Palermo. 
Emma Lady Hamilton, one of the most 
extraordinary women of the age, amidst 
all ber faults, was more noted for her ge- 
neral attention aud hospitality, than for 
anf deliberate acts of cruelty towards the 
Neapolitans, by whom she was in general 
adored. In the voluptuous Court of the 
Sicilian Monarch her fiscinating person 
commanded a very powerful influence ; 
but, ina situation ef so much delicacy and 
danger, she never forgot the character 
that was expected from the wife of an 
English Ambassador, nor was deficient in 
any of those courtesies and friendly at~- 
tentions which mark a liberal and humane 
disposition. From the arrival of the Bri- 
tish squadron at Naples, she had exerted 
herself to support that good cause for 
which Admiral Nelson bad been detached ; 
and having in this respect rendered some 
service, the natural vanity of her mind 
led her to imagine, and to endeavour to 
make the noble Admiral and others be- 
lieve, that from her alone proceeded the 
means of performing those great events 
which threw such a splendour on the fa- 
vourite object of her idolatry. Her lead- 
ing passion was the love of celebrity; and 
it was this passion, added to the above 
delusion, which gradually brought on that 
fatal and bighly-wrought attachment which 
she formed for the Hero of Aboukir; for 
it was the hero, and not the individual, 
which had captivated her glowing imagi- 
nation, Its ardour, as it increased, over- 
powered the ualural kindness of her dis- 
position, and eventually involved her in 
an endless succession of private alterca- 
tion avd public disappointment, —On his 
return to Naples, July 8, 1799, his Sici- 
lian Majesty again beld his Court and 
resided on-board Lord Nelson’s ship, un- 
der the secure protection of the British 
flag; where he enjoyed the constant 
loyalty, more particularly of the lower 
classes of iis subjects, and renewed that 
courtesy and condescension to all ranks, 
whieh Lad retained s» powerful an ascend- 
ancy over the artifices and calumnies of 
the Fiench. About a week afterwards, a 
Neapolitan who had been fishing in the 
Bay came one morning to the Foudroyant, 
and assured the officess that Caraccioli 
had been seen, who had risen from the 
bottom of the sea, and was coming as fast 
as he could to Naples, swimming half out 
of uic water. ‘he story of the Neapoli- 
tan was slightly mentioned to his Majesty. 
‘the day bemys favourable, Lord Nelson, 

as 
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as usual, indulged the King by standing 
out to sea: the Foudroyant, however, 
bad not advanced far, befure the officers 
of the watch beheld a body upright in the 
water, whose course was directed towards 
them, Captain Hardy soon discovered 
that it was actually the body of Carac- 
cioli, notwithstanding the great weight 
which had been attached to it; and it be- 
came extremely difficult to decide in what 
manner the extraondinary circumstance 
should be communicated to the King. This 
was performed with much address by Sir 
W. Hamilton; and, with bis Majesty’s 
permission, the body was taken on-shove 
by ‘a Neapolitan boat, and consigned to 
Christian burial. The coxswain of the 
boat brought back the deuble-headed Nea- 
politan shot, with a portion of skin still 
adhering to the rope by which they had 
been fixed. They were weighed by Capt. 
Hardy, who ascertained that the body 
had risen and floated with the immense 
weight of 250 Ibs. attached to it.” 


We have the rather cited the pre- 
ceding particulars, as they afford a cu- 
rious phenomenon for the cousidera- 
tion of Philosophers. . 

After ail, there are some points 
we could wish to have altered, and 
which might have been done without 
the impeachment of Mr. Ciarke’s cre- 
dit as a Biographer; and these we 
shall now point out. 

In page 134, from a Letter to Lady 
Nelson, Mr. Clarke takes oceasion to 
say, that Lord Nelson had imbibed, 
whilst at Naples, seeds of suspicion of 
Lord St. Vincent. That Lord Nelson 
had imbibed such suspicion, is indeed 
clear from the letter ; but there seems 
to be no proof that they had been in- 
fused into him at Naples, meaning, 
We suppose, by some person or per- 
sons at Naples; but what we think 
exceplionable is the introduction of 
such a letter at all. Such a suspicion 
might be only transitory in the breast 
of Lord Nelson, mentioned to his wile 
jn a confidential letter; and it is, in- 
deed, at yariance with the very af- 
fectionate and cordial ictters which 
are afterwards addressed by him to 
Lord St. Vincent; and, therefore, if 
these suspicions coutinued, it would 
impeach Lord Nelson’s sincerity ; and, 
if they did vot continue, they should 
never have seen the light; and the 
Viscountess was somewhat to blame to 
have given up such a letter. 

We are not quite satisfied with the 
defence of the affair of the capitula- 
tion at Castel Nuovo; but this is a 
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very delicate business, and it is not 
quite certain that any blame attaches - 
to Mr. Clarke in this; the truth of 
History must not be violated. Per- 
haps, however, about this period Mr. 
Clarhe says more than is necessary 
about the irritability of Lord Nelson's 
temper; such a term, we believe, 
does not in general belong to Lord 
Nelson's character. But what Mr. 
Clarke calls irritubility, in most cases 
seems to have been nothing more than 
a laudable anxiety for the public ser- 
vice, or a proper jealousy for his own 
honour and credit. _ In particular, we 
condemn the application of the term 
when alluding to the liberties Mr. 
Fox had taken in one of his Speeches 
respecting that very affair at Castel 
Nuove. We think Lord Nelson 
showed no irritability on that occa. 
sion; but supposing, as no doubt he 
did, that theailair, as far as the English 
wore concerned, was perfectly cor- 
rect, he felt an honest mdignation at 
Mr. Fox's abuse; and that seems the 
term which should properly have 
been used. 

In one instance, Lord Nelson is not 
made suflic ently conspicuous; and 
that ts in the battle of the Nile. But 
Mr. Clarke has not often offended in 
this respect, and our veneration for 
Lord Nelson may mislead us. 

After the Battle of Copenhagen (in 
which every justice is done to Lord 
Nelson) we do not recollect that his 
being made a Viscount, in consequence 
of it, is mentioned tll a long time af- 
terwards. 

With all these exceptions, we still 
think Mr. Clarke has done great cre- 
dit to himself, and made his Reader 
euamoured with the character of his 
Hero. Great care has been taken in 
the correction of the press, and we 
have noticed but one erratum, and 
that is in page 256, vol. I. where the 
date 1797 is inserted instead of 1796. 
Now and then, perhaps, a careless 
construction of a sentence appears, 
as, “ He informed Capt. Lord Garlies 
that information,” &e. &c. 

Sed ubi plura nitent — we are not 
disposed to search for trifling ble- 
mishes. 

Proposing to give some farther ex- 
tracts hereafter, we only add, for the 
poameat that this national work is 

ounded on documcnts communicated 
to Mr. C. by bis Koyal Highness the 
Duke of Clareuce, by Earl Nelson and 
other 
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other branches of this distinguished 
family, and from an highly-interesting 
memoir in the late noble Admiral’s 
hand-writing (of which a fac-simile is 

iven), sent by him to John M‘Ar- 

ur, esq. who also possesses a va- 
riety of other interestitig MSS. re- 
ceived from confidential friends of the 
deceased Hero, and from officers of 
rank who served with him. This 
junction of two separate collections 
of documents was arranged under the 
auspices, and at the express recom- 
mendation, of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales; and has enabled the 
Editers to offer to the publick a most 
ample detail of the singular occur- 
rences of Lord Nelson's life, and a 
connected and faithful narrative of 
the various circumstances which could 
throw light on his character and ser- 
vices. The gentleman who had an- 
dertaken a similar work under the 
sanction of Earl Nelson, and had made 
some progress in it, desisted, from 
motives of respect. 

The embellishments consist of a 
variety of elegant engravings, from 
original paintings by Benjamin West, 
esq. R. A. the late Mr. Abbot, Richard 
Westall, R. A. and Nicholas Pocock, 
esqrs. engraved by Mr. Heath, histori- 
cal engraver to his Majesty, Mr. Fitt- 
ler, &c. &e. 


3. Prayers collected from the several Writ- 
ings of Jeremy Taylor, D. D. Bishop of 
Down and Connor, adapted to the Family, 
the Closet, the Sacrament, &c. &e. &c. 
By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. 
Vicar of Christ Church, and ectur of 
Gussage St. Michael. 


Mr. CLAPHAM frequently appears’ 


as an Editor of books: much of bis 
time seems to be employed in pro- 
ducing to the world writings which 
have the highest tendency to ey 
the interests of society, and which 
are not always accesible to the gene- 
rality of readers. Such laudable en- 
deavours, therefore, whilst they claim 
the approbation of the wise and the 
good, must afford abundantly more 
satisfaction to a mind so usefully em- 
ployed, than is to be derived either 
from convivial pleasures or secular 
cogagements. When a Clergyman, 
after discharging his pastoral duties, 
devotes the remainder of his leisure 
to the religious improvement of the 
world at large; when, in return for 
Gent. Mac. January, 1811. 
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the support he receives from the 
Church, which enables. him to live 
with comfort and respectability, he 
labours with diligence to improve her 
children in understanding and know- 
Jedge, in morals and picty, he is then 
fuluiling the whole of his duty: such 
an one can truly say that he was moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon him 
the sacred office. The Church of 
England would stand on a more sure 
foundation than it now does, were all 
the Clergy engaged in pursuits equally 
laudable. 

The work before us is divided into 
Five Parts. The First contains a Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer for a Family, 
for each day in the weck; as also 
Prayers for the morning and evening 
of a Communion, The Second is ap- 
propriated to the closet, and consists 
of Meditations and Prayers for seven 
successive mornings and evenings. The 
Medilations not only for this, but 
likewise for the Thirll Part, are com- 
posed of passages of Scripture adapted 
to the several states of miud ia which 
a reflecting person occasionally feels 
himself, and will certainly in every 
s'ate administer comfort and peace. 
The next porlion contains medita- 
tions, as we have said, and also 
prayers, for the week previous to 
the Communion. Both are truly ad- 
mirable: the soul in a peculiar man- 
ner draws nigh to Ged, humbled, in- 
deed, in the dust, yet encouraged to 
say, Why art thou cast down? The 
devotions appointed for the week 
after the Sacrament are well calcu- 
Jated to cherish religious principles. 
The Fifth Part comprizes Prayers 
suitable for every situation and cir- 
cumstance in life. Whatever be the 
necessitics, whatever the occurrences, 
the devout wind will find a proper 
subject of address to God. Prayers, 
with Thanksgivings, are adapted to 
the several seasons of the Church ; 
the Clergy are supplied with forms 
for their flocks, and {ora blessing on 
their labours; Parents, likewise, for 
their children, whether living at 
home, employed abroad, or serving 
in wars: im short, for every family, in 
sickness, in health, whether a part of 
it be living in the fear of God, or 
without religious impressions; whe- 
ther an increase is given to it, cr it 
mourns the loss of a relative, the most 
appropriate and pious devotions are 

provided. 
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provided. We know of no publica- 
tion which possesses such legitimate 
expressions of religious feelings as 
this now under our review. yas be- 
sides, each Prayer is not only adapted 
to the special oceasion, but is so dis- 
posed as to be in its proper place. 

In an advertisement prefixed, Mr. 
Clapham says: 


“« | have endeavoured so to adapt them 
to the Family, the Closet, the Sacrament, 
&e. &e. &e. that every one, whether 
alarmed with apprehension, drooping with 
despondency, or rejoicing in hope, may 
hold communion with God; and, by 
perseverance in prayer, may at last find 
rest to his soul,” [ was farther encou- 
raged to make this collection, in the hope 
that it will be esteemed an useful appen- 
dage to the Family Sermons [ have pub- 
lished, and which, from the patronage they 
have received, have been found, I trust, 
productive of good, in deterring from pro- 
fligacy and vice; in discouraging luke- 
warmness and indifference in réligion; 
in elucidating many passages of Scripture 
which perplex the generality of readers ; 
and in demonstrating to the understanding, 
that the doctrines of the Church are indeed 
the doctrines of the Gospel.” 


Mr. Clapham next gives the cha- 
racter of his Author in the language 
of two celebrated scholars, the late 
Bishop Warburton and Dr. Parr. 


** Bishop Taylor ranks in the very first 
class of English writers. The late Bishop 
Warburton * says, ‘ Tillotson is no orator, 
in the Greek and Koman sense of the 
word, like Taylor. You cannot sleep with 
Taylor; you cannot forbear thinking with 
Barrow, Taylor and Barvow are incom- 
parably the greatest Preachers and Divincs 
of their age. But my predilection is for 
Taylor. He has all the abundance and 
solidity of the other, with a ray of lightning 
of his own, which, if he did not derive it 
from” Demosthenes and Tully, has, at 
least, as noble and generous an original.’ 
And a greater than Warburton has said +, 
Often has my mind bung with foudness 
and with admiration over the clouded, yet 
clear and luminous galaxies of imagery, 
diffused through the works of Bishop Tay- 
lor.” In the Prayers which compose this 
volume, I know not whether I shall have 
more exquisitely gratified taste, or more 
efficaciously assisted devotion, As speci- 
mens of composition, they exhibit the 
happy union of eloquence and piety.”— 
I have, in various instances, appropriated 
— 

* Warburton’s Letters to Hurd. Let- 
ter L. 

+ Dr. Parr. See Tracts by Warburton 
aud a Warbustonian. 
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to one service more Prayers than many 
people may have leisure to use, or can 
command attention to profit by them, 
Some of them, therefore, may either be 
entirely omitted, or occasionally changed, 
or may make two separate acts of devo- 
tion.” —“ May these Prayers become, in 
the family and the closet of every Mem- 
ber of our excellent Establishment, a prin- 
ciple of life, a support in sickness, a re- 
fuge in distress, and an admonition in 
prosperity |” 

We have only to add that, solicit- 
ous as we are for the welfare of the 
Established Church, and the practice 
of the Gospel morality, we partict- 
pate the feelings of the worthy Edi- 
tor; and hope that this Volume will 
not only make a part of the library 
of every Churchman, but will be daily 
used both in his family and his closet. 
Could the Members of the Church 
once be brought to appretiate justly 
the value of their religion, and to 
practise it in its purity, schism, which 
now triumphs, would shrink before 
the Truth. 


4. Gratitude to God for National Mercies: 
a Sermon, preached November 18, 1810, 
by Robert Young, D. D. Minister of the 
Scotch Church, London Wall, being the 
Day set apart, by Authurily, for the pul- 
lic Acknowledgment of the Divine Good- 
ness, in the Abundance of the Harvest. 
Text, Psalm 107, Verse 8,—‘* Oh! that 
men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works unto 
the children of men!” Williams and 
Smith; 8vo; pp. 30. 

IN’ this Sermon, which we have 
read with pleasure, there evidently 
appears a tone of love to God, and 
regard for our fellow men. Among 
the blessings we enjoy, the Doctor 
thinks that, in this Country, we ought 
to be thankful, not only that we 
have lived so long under a werci- 
ful King and Governor, and that we 
enjoy the liberty of conscience, de- 
nied to many ; but also that we ought 
to be thanktul for the plenty we en- 
joey, im consequence of the abundant 
harvest ; which are the principal to 
picks of the Sermon. 

In speaking of the liberty of con- 
science we enjoy, the Doctor, in the 
Notes at the end of the Sermon, com- 
pares the present state of the Country 
with that of former times, and quotes 
these beautiful words of Graham oa 
the Sabbath: 

‘ — “© blissful days! 

When all men worship God as conscience 

wills. . 
Far 
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Far other times our fathers’ grandsires 
knew, 
A virtuous race, to godliness devote. 
What though the Sceptic’s seorn hath dar’d 
to soil [the men 
The record of their fame! What though 
Of worldly miads have dar’d to stigmatise 
The sister cause, Religion and the Law, 
With Superstition’s name. Yet, yet, their 
; deeds, 
Their constancy in torture and in death, 
These on Tradition’s tongue shall live, 
these shal 
On History's honest page be pictur’d bright 
To latest times.- 
With them each day was holy—every hour 
They stood prepar'd to die —a_ prople 
doom’d {simple maids. 
To death—Old men, and youths, and 
With them each day was holy—but that 
mora [ Lord 
On which the Angel said, ‘ See where the 
Was laid,’ joyous arose, to die that day 
Was bliss. Long ere the dawn, by devi- 
ous ways, [wastes, they sought 
Oer hiilk, through woods, o’er dreary 
The upland moors, where rivers there but 
brooks [brooks 
Despart to different seas: fast by such 
A little gien is sometimes scoop’d, a plat 
With greensward gay, and flowers that 
stranzers secm 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 
Fatigues the eye. In solitu tes like these, 
Thy persecuted childven, Scorta, foil’d 
A Tyrant’s and a Bigot’s tbluody laws. 
There, leaning on iis spear (one of th’ 
_ array {rose 
That in the times of old had seath’d the 
Oa England's banner, and had powerless 
struck [host 
Th’ infatuate monarch, and his wav'ring 
Yet rang’d iiself to aid his sou dethron'd), 
The lyart veteran heard the word of God, 
By Cameron thunder’d, or by Renwick 
poucd : (loud 
In gentle stream: then rose the sonz, the 
Acclaim of praise: the wheeling plover 
ceas’d 
Her plaint—the solitary place was g'ad, 
And, on the distant cairns, the watcher’s 
ear* [borne note. 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze- 
But years more gloonfy fullow’d; and no 
more 
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Th’ assembled people dar’d in face of 
To worship God, or even at the dead [day + 
Of night, save when the wintry storm 
rav’d fierce, [bleod 
And thunder-peals compelled the men of 
To couch within their dens: Then daunt- 
lessly [deep dell, 
The scatter’d few would meet, in some 
By rocks o’er-canopied, to/hear the voice— 
Their faithful Pastor’s voice. He by the 
gleam 
Of sheeted lightning op’d the Sacred Book, 
And words of comfort spake: over their 
souls [young 
His accents seothing came — as to her 
The heathfowl’s plumes, when at the close 
of eve [pers’d 
She gathers in mournful her brood dis- 
By murd’rous sport, aud o’er the remnant 
spreads [breast 
Fondly ber wings : Close nestling ’neath her 
They, cherish’d, cower amid the purple 
blooms.” 


5. Memoirs of the Life of Peter Danicl 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches: written by 
Himself, and translated from the original 
Latin, with copious Noles, biographical 
and critical, by John Aikin, M.D. In 
Two Volumes ; 8v0 ; Longman and Co. 
ead Cadell and Davies. 

The dedication of these Memoirs 
is to William Roscoe, esq. ; and, Dr. 
Aikin observes, had it been a matter 
of consideration with him to whom 
he could, with the greatest propriety, 
offer a work including the view of a 
most interesting literary period, no 
pane would more immediately occur 
to him than that of the Biographer 
of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo the 
Tenth. To this congideration, he 
adds the recollection that Mr. Roscoe 
was the beloved associate of his youth, 
the object of bis pecaliar respect and 
esicem, and one of those remaining 
fricuds for whoin he feels the ** warm- 
est affection,” 

The Translator’s Preface observes, 
that it ix barely possible the biogra- 
phical narratives of eminent men, 
written by themselves, should fail to 
possess both useful instruction and 





* “ Sentinels were placed on the surrounding hills, to give warnjng of the approach 


of the military. 


+ ‘* The father durst not receive his sou, nor the wife her husband: the country 
Was prohibited to harbour the fugitives, and the ports were shut against their escape 
by sea. When expelled from their homes, they resided in caves, among morasses 
and mountains, or met by stealth or by night for worship. But, whenever the monn- 
tain-men, a3 they were styled, were discovered, the hue and ery was ordered to be 
raise]. They were pursued, and frequently shot by the military, or sought with more 
iasidious diligence by the spies, informers, and officers of justice: and, on some or- 
casiuns, it appears, that the sagacity of dogs was employed to track their tootsteps, 
aad explore their lurking retreats. —Laing’s liistery, vol. 2,” 
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anusement.. An author knows of 
his own history and mind numerous 
particulars which could not be ob- 
tained by even an intimate friend, 
supposing such only to undertake 
their memoirs; consequently, they 
may commence with a very early pe- 
riod of their history, and give inter- 
esting facts denied to others engaged 
in their “task only from acquait- 
ance with the subject at a mature 
age, and who must content (them- 
selves) with vague and defective ac- 
counts of all that passed before they 
were produced on the public stage.” 
Self-biographers are particularly va- 
luable as far as yeaa on the origin 
and formation of character. ‘This Dr. 
A. illustrates by the instance of Dr. 
Franklin, the general outline of whose 
actions may be accurately given by a 
stranger to him; but who, he enquires, 
** besides himself, could have commu- 
nicated those incidents of his childhood 
and youth which are so precious to a 
student of human nature, and, perhaps, 
afford more important lessons to the 
moralist, than all that he acted upon 
the open theatre of the world?” The 
Translator admits that this species of 
narrative is liable to one objection, 
from the facility it affords to those 
who wish to deceive; but he thinks a 
very slight degree of sagacity will 
enable the reader to detect an altempt 
of this kind. The motives on which 
a person acts who offers his life to 
poseny may be readily imagined ; 

e wishes to appear to advantage, to 
inform the world of the merits of his 
mind and actions, which he supposes 
to be unknown or undervalued, and, 
finally, to remove prejudices, either 
real or imaginary ; indeed, it is next 
to impossible that he should be en- 
tirely iree from these propensities. 
“Even they who appear the most 
frank and undisguised have their re- 
serves and glosses; and it is a shrewd 
remark of Bayle concerning Cardan, 
that, freely as he has exposed many 
of his vices and frailties, a well-in- 
formed observer of his character and 
conduct, who should have written bis 
life, would have made public much to 
his discredit that he has suppressed.” 
Dr. Aikin thinks, besides, that there 
is an indiscreet Joquacity apparent in 
the works of those who undertake 
to produce erroneous impressions in 
their favour, which will always serve 
to counteract their efforts, Un- 
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guarded disclosures will occasionally 
occur, affording a clue for the disen- 
tanglement of truth from deception. 
* The experieuced reader will readily 
discover vanity beneath the mask of 
modesty, aud selfishness beneath that 
of public spirit.” 

‘The Translator’s observations on 
self-biography in general are ex- 
tremely pertinent; and, in our opi- 
nion, useful in guarding the publick 
agaiust the numerous ephemeral me- 
moirs, the offspring of mere vanity 
and presumption. A mau who writes 
of himself should possess a conscious- 
ness that he has a right to demand the 
attention of tie discerning part of the 
community, by divulging facts not to 
be found in the common circle of life. 
“This may consist either in what is 
external, or what is internal ; im the 
extraordinary events of which a man 
has been the subject or witness, or in 
the extraordinary operations of his 
own mind.”’ 

M. Huet was celebrated in the age 
in which he lived for his various 
works, the result of profound lcarn- 
ing and excellent endowments of 
mind. At the game time, Dr. A. 
wishes that he may not be understood 
as advancing, that the subject of his 
labours ranked “ among men of the 
first order of intellect ;” but he filled 
one of those spaces in literary history 
which is too firmly associated with 
the durable monuments of lettered 
industry to be in danger of perishing. 
The incidents of his life differed but 
little from those of the generality of 
scholars and ecclesiastics; yet there 
were. peculiarities in the manner of 
his training to each of the above cha- 
racters, that render him a distinct 
individual in those orders of men. 
As he long enjoyed the controul of 
his own actions, he was enabled to 
choose his company, his studies, and 
places of residence. From his very 
youth he had been an enquirer on 
religious subjects; and, equally con- 
nected with Catholics and Protestants, 
“he imbibed a degree of learned 
Catholicism which. did not entirely 
quit hia even when become a Pre- 
late ;” causing a more general ac- 
quaintance with his literary contem- 
poraries, than could have been the 
case had he been confined to a reli- 
gious order, or destined to an ex- 
clusive priesthood. ‘On these va- 
rious accounts, added to a life pro- 

tracted 
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tracted to nearly a century, the bio- 
rapby of few men afiords so wide a 
th for the superstructure of a 
lilerary history of the age in which 
he flourished.” Although Dr. A. very 
properly resolved not to anticipate 
the narcative of M. Huet, or to at- 
te pt the raising of any preposses- 
sivas in his favour, he thought it 
rigat to premise in his Introduction 
“a summary view of the state of 
European jiterature, anteriorly to 
the commencement of this Biogra- 
phical History, or in the early part 
of the 17th century ;” thus enabling 
the reader of it to torm a correct idea 
of the vature of the education likely 
to be received by a youth, when 
Huet entered upon his studies ; besides 
“ the progress that had already been 
made m those branches of science and 
literature, which he and his contem- 
poraries were cugaged in cullivating.” 

Although the period had elapsed 
which restored a classical age to 
Italy, the eilect of it was visible in 
the remainder of Europe, where the 
antieat languages were correctly uu- 
derstood, and a pure taste im compo- 
sition prevailed. Scaliger, Casaubon, 
Grotius, Meursius, Gruter, Daniel 
Heinsius, Ritlerluysius, Larthius, 
Dousa, Gerard Johu Vossius, and 
Salusosius, were acritical groupe which 
wouki * confer lustre on any period 
of philology.” The literals of the 
country just mentioned had avoided 
theological coutroversy, til the pro- 
gress of the Reformation compelled 
them to contend agamst the violcut 
attacks of its promoters. In the 
foremost rank of the Koman Catholic 
champions were the Cardinals Baro- 
nius and Bellarmine, who were sup- 
ported by many others; to whom, 
Dr. A. remarks, “ the inexhaustible 
wealth of the Romish see administered 
substantial aliment.” Sarpi main- 
tained a dauntiess front against Papal 
usurpations, but acquiesced in the 
general doctrines of his religion; and 
Grotius commented on the Scriptures 
with exquisite peuctration and learn- 
ing, without slestiee the doctrines 
of any particular sect of Christians. 
Duplessis Mornai, and Dumoulin, 
pleaded the cause of the Reformed re- 
igion in France, and it had able advo- 
cates in diflerent parts of the continent. 
The Separatists were at the same 
moment engaged in their own con- 
troversies, and Arminius and Gomarus 
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had their respective partisans. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and Vannini also 
disseminated their deistical and athe- 
istical opinions, which roused into 
action many defenders of Religion and 
Revelation upon general grounds. 
These various causes, operating in 
the minds of most men, produced 
earnest speculations on theological 
subjects, ** to which they brought the 
same resources of learning and argu- 
ment that have since, though perhaps 
with improved skill and accuracy, 
been employed on those topics.” 
Aristotle, wrose authority in the 
schools had remained undisputed for 
ages, was now doomed to sustain nu- 
merous attacks from speculators in 
abstract philosophy ; and some learn- 
ed persons attempted the revival of 
Piatonism ; others appeared to be 
attached to the system of the Stoics, 
particularly in morals; and those 
“daring geniuses, Jordano Bruno 
and Cardan,” had proposed new me- 
theds of philosophising, though with 
little success: but, upon the whole, 
it was evident that the human intellect 
* could no longer bear the restraint 
which had been imposed upon it.” 
Baconhad lately published those great 
works which were destiwed to eflect a 
mighty change in the pursuit of know- 
ledge in general; but il does uot ap- 
pear that their influence was imme- 
diate. Natural philosophy had re- 
ceived due attention; aud Tycho 
Brahe, of whom much is said in the 
Memoirs before us, had »ade many 
valuable discoveries in asironomy. At 
length Galiico diffused a “ bright and 
unextinguishable light over physical 
science; and, bemg followed by 
Torricelli and other eminent disciples, 
introduced that broad day of know- 
ledge which has since shone upon the 
world.” Kepler, who deserved equal 
credit for his advances in the science 
of geometry, applied his skill with 
such success in investigating the laws 
which govern the motions of the bea- 
venly bodies, that he afforded Des- 
cartes and Newton the basis for their 
sublime discoveries. Several eminent 
anatomisis had carried their researches 
into the animal economy to a very 
prosperous length; ** and that funda- 
mental law, the circulation of the 
blood, bad been demonstrated by 
Harvey a short time before the birth 
of our Author.” 
Dr. Aikin farther observes, that 
though, 
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though, on the whole, the state of 
human knowledge might be consi- 
dered as then only in its infancy, com- 
pared with the consequences of sub- 
sequent efforts of genius, yet the im- 
vulse was given, and the mind directed 
into the true channel. The art of 
writing well was by no means un- 
known, and respectable models for 
innitation existed in nearly every spe- 
cies of composition ; yet taste wanted 
greater refinement, and learning still 
continued debased by pedantry. At 
the period of Huet’s entrance into his 
literary career, Italy had lost the su- 
premacy it once possessed, which in- 
duced the learned and candid Tira- 
boschi to remark, in the Preface to 
the Eighth Volume of his History of 
Italian literature, “ that whereas he 
had found it necessary to employ three 
volumes on the literature of the six- 
teenth century, that of the seventeenth 
would occupy only one ;” and he does 
not deny that this circumstance was 
in great part — to the declension 
of letters in the latter period. As 
the freedom of discussion was watched 
in the Papal dominions with serupu- 
lous jealousy, Huet’s acquaintance 
with the Italian literati was very 
limited. 

Holland, having had the liberaiity 
and circumspection to confide their 
universities to men of known abilities 
alone, and to invite their professors 
from all parts of Europe, with the 
additional advantage derived from a 
free press, ‘seems to have been the 
magazine whence the greatest pumber 
of valuable publications issued, and 
the chief centre of learned commu- 
nication throughout Europe.” ‘The 
thirty years war in which Germany 
had been engaged, was a_ sufficient 
reason for the decline of literature 
there ; yety with this deeadful disad- 
vantage attending it, that country 
contrived to maintain the reputation 
which it had acquired for solid eru- 
dition, though many of her learned 
sons were compelled to seek that eu- 
couragement abroad which wasdenied 
them at home, The English language 
seemed, at the time Dr. A. is now 
treating of, to be universally neglect- 
ed and despised on the Continent, 
where, he observes, it was as liltle 
untlerstood and read, ‘‘ as those of 
Denmark and Sweden may now be ;” 
thus, though we had formed a flou- 
rishing school of literature, it was lost 
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to every foreign nation; nor was the 
stock of our Latin currency of more 
account. The civil commotions of 
England were equally disadvantage. 
ous; and those whose minds were y 
this means diverted from learned pur. 
suits fell insensibly into the prevailing 
infatuation for political and theologi- 
cal controversy. ‘* Perhaps,” says 
Dr. A. “ few British names, except 
those of Bacon, Camden, Buchanan, 
Selden, and Usher, were familiar to 
the scholars of the rest of Europe, in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century.” In France, the University 
of Paris had always possessed illus. 
trious members; aud Huet found ma- 
ny examples of literary eminence, 
who had ** decorated the age of Rich- 
lieu, which was introductory to that of 
Lewis XIV.” The civil law received 
much improvement by the labours of 
ihe professors of other French Uni- 
versities; and many persons of the 
legal profession distinguished them. 
selves as writers on various subjects, 
The language of the country under 
consideration altained great excel. 
lence; and Dr. A. is of opinion, that 
the celebrated “ Provincial Letters” 
furnished Huet a specimen for imita- 
tion “ which has scarcely admitted 
any subsequent improvement.” The 
Latin, besides, was cultivated with 
equal success in prose and verse. At 
this period Corneille furnished the 
French stage with master - pieces, 
which rendered it the rival of that of 
Greece ; and the Literati were then 
commencing their long career of excel- 
lence in polite literature. The birth of 
Huet happening in a provincial town 
was not an unfavourable circumstance 
in the formation of his mind. “ Caen, 
the seat of an University, and long 
one of the head-quarters of Calvinism, 
had imbibed a learned tincture, and 
had not lost the regularity of manners 
which usually accompanies a Reform- 
ing sect.” The Jesuits, particularly 
celebrated for their ardent promotion 
of the interests of learning, had sue- 
ceeded in securing the principal share 
of the arduous task of instructing 
pen “ and presented in their col- 
lege those incitements and aids to 
early study, which have pre-eminently 
distinguished the seminaries of their 
order.” Though it must be admitted 
that the cultivation of the mind had 
reached a greater degree of perfection 
in the metropolis of France, yet Huet 

escaped 
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escaped the allurements and dangers 
of a while be missed the 
high finish of education it afforded, 
and “ acquired such an attachment 
to learning, and such habits of appli- 
cation, that his character was fixed, 
and the ruling passion was implanted 
which governed his whole future 
life.” 

Having obtained a considerable re- 
putation early in life, he soon had a 
splendid circle of literary friends, 
formed of foreigners and his own 
countrymen, of whom many were 
members of the Society of Jesus ; 
hence we find, that “ few pages occur 
in his Memoirs, which are not deco- 
rated with the names of eminent lite- 
rary characters, pointed out more or 
less to the Reader's attention by ancc- 
dotes and observations.” ‘Those Dr. 
A. has converted into the subjects of 
Biographical Notes, in which he has 
aimed less at giving minute details of 
their lives and writings, than charac- 
teristic sketches, furnishing correct 
ideas of “their deserts, both moral 
and literary; and of the rank they 

among their contemporaries.” 
It is hoped that these additions will 
render the work of Lluet more inter- 
esting and instructive; and that they 
may, collectively, afford a tolerably 
extensive view of the state of letters 
on the Continent of Europe, during a 
period which must ever stand distin- 
uished among those in which the 
uman mind has made the most sensi- 
ble progress.” 

Dr. i thus closes his fntroduction, 
of which we have faithfully detailed 
the purport, with specimens of his lan- 
guage occasionally interspersed. In so 
doing we feel confident of the appro- 
bation of our Readers, and are con- 
vinced they will confirm our asser- 
tion that we are muchsindebted to 
the Translator for this spontaneous 
illustration of the Memoirs of Huet, 
te which we shall now proceed with 
our remarks. It is impossible not to 
admire the pious manuer adopted b 
the Author in his very outset, affurd- 
ing a most striking contrast to the 
contemptible effusious of vanity which 
might be pointed out in many modern 
Memoirs. Hoet attributes every \*-- 
tuous motive and impulse on this oc- 
casion to its true source : “ Cherish,” 
he exclaims, “* with thy favour, this 
work, undertaken at thy instigation ; 
that in writing and publishing it my 
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mind may be so disposed, and my af- 
fections so directed, as to augment 
the love of Thee in the hearts of my 
readers.” The loss of Rochelle had 
caused the decline of the “ Calvinist 
faction” in France: Daniel Huet, the 
father of the author, was of noble 
descent, and “ had formerly been of 
that party ;” his mother, much 
younger than her husband, was Isa- 
bella Pillon de Bertoville of Rouen, a 
woman of excellent endowments. Pe- 
ter Daniel Huet was born in 1630. 
John Gontier, a zealous and learned 
Jesuit, undertook and accomplished 
the conversion of our prelate’s father, 
who was so sensible of his former 
errors, that he made a convert of his 
mother on her death-bed, and delight. 
ed the Jesuit to such a degree, that, 
* by his own efforts, and those of his 
friends, the conversion was celebrated 
in a collection of Greek, Latin, and 
French verses, to which was subjoined 
an elegant eulogy of the life and vir- 
tues of this respectable woman,” and 
inscribed over os tomb on a tablet 
of marble. It may be farther worthy 
of notiee, that this new Catholick af- 
terwards built a Chapel for himself and 
family in the Church of St. John at 
Caen, furnished it with rich orna- 
nfents and vestments, endowed a 
priest, added musical accompaniments 
and symphonics with instruments, to 
the simple chaunt of the Roman Ca- 
tholick church service, and gave to 
the charch, and consecrated to pious 
uses, the musical instruments which 
he had purchased for his own amuse- 
ment: such were the consequences of 
religious zeal, a little tinctured with 
a sénse of atonement. 

M. Huet describes certain ornaments 
given to him by his godfather on the 
New Year's day next following his 
baptism, which furnish a curious idea 
of the fashion of the times; they 
consisted of a silken bonnet fastened 
by acirclet of gold, set with diamonds, 
and adorved with herons’ plumes. 
* To this he added a belt embroidered 
with gold, from which depended a 
little sword, accommodated tu my 
stature, and a gold chain so weighty, 
that when at a more advanced age | 
walked adorned with it, and swathed 
in its many coils, | was almost op- 
pressed under the load.” Alain Augée, 
a person in holy orders, was entrusted 
with the early part of his cducation, 
which was interrupted by the prema- 
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ture death of his mother, who had 
not attained the 40th year of her age. 
This event wroved particularly inau- 
spicious for Huet, as he seems to have 
been transferred from guardian to 
guardian, with little ceremony, and 
less respect to his rights of relation- 
ship. He was at length fixed for six 
years at Caen, and * chained down” 
with several cousins to the rudi:: ents 
of language ; from thence he went to 
the College of Mont Royal at Caen, 
under the tuition of the Jesuits, the 
rectors of the college, who for five 
years instructed him in polite litera- 
ture, and for three in philosophy. 
The matural desire of improvement 
inherent to Huet, met with consider- 
able interruption from his juvenile 
companions, who contrived every 
mischievous trick to impede his pro- 
gress, and keep him as deficient as 
themselves: when he retired to a 
wood to escape them, they hunted 
him amongst the bushes, squirted 
dirty water at him, and pelted him 
with clods till he commenced a re- 
treat; he, however, persevered and 
was successful, as at the age of thir- 
teen he had completed his course of 
belles lettres, and appeared fit to en- 
ter upon that of philosophy. What 
we have said on this head will serve to 
explain bis ardent attachment to his 
studies, and the Reader will infer 
from it that he did not relax as he ad- 
vanced in life. Before he attained 
manhood, Huet had nearly become a 
Dominican through mere entiusiasm; 
and the superior of the order, who had 
encouraged this infatuation, incurred 
the resentment of his relations and 
fellow-citizens, through a mistaken 
idea that he had attempted to ensnare 
an unwary youth: afterwards, he 
adopted the manners and pursuits of 
a fine gentleman, and speaks of his 

ility and strength with much com- 
placency, and mentions a singular in- 
stance of his preseace of mind, even 
when very young, which we would 
recommend for imitation to every 
youth in the kingdom under siinilar 
circumstances. 

“ From childhood I had learned the art 
of swimming, without a master, and with- 
out corks, but accidentally. For, being, 
like other boys, accustemed in the hot 
weather to bathe several times in the day 
for the sake of coolness, it ence happened 
that [ ventured into a stream without first 
trying its depth, and immediately sunk to 
the bottom; when, being roused to the 
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utmost exertion by the urgeney of the 
danger, | struggled so hard with my hands 
and feet, as to raise myself to the surface 
of the water; and having thus discovered 
that I possessed a faculty with which I 
was before unacquainted, | swam across a 
deep river on that very day. From that 
time, by frequent practice, 1 acquired 
such a proficiency in this art, that I was 
able to dive to the bottom of the deepest 
streams, and take up oysters from the 
ground ; so that none of my companions 
were reckoned to surpass me in this re- 
spect.’ 

One of the first uses he made of his 
liberty, after he had reached his twen- 
ty-first year, was the gratification of 
an inordinate desire to collect the va- 
Juable works then extant, which he 
did with such excessive avidity, that 
his purse generally stood at a very 
low ebb. His was a motley collection 
with respect to exterval appearance, 
though excellent in the essential 
‘oad nor did he scruple to use his 

ooks lest they should be soiled, or 
neglect to mark favourite passages ta 
preserve the purity of the margins ; 
the only uneasy sensation of his mind 
arose from the dread that a library so 
select should at length be dispersed in 
alleys and upon booksellers’ stalls, 
and thus fall into the hands of the 
ignoraut vulgar: this he contrived in 
due time to prevent.—In a work of 
so multifarious a nature, it is impos- 
sible to think of giving a complete, 
or even an imperfect outline; we 
have therefore noticed only such parts 
as may be known without injuring 
the interest. The numerous incidents 
of Huet’s life with respect to literary 
affairs, are strong incentives to a 
perusal of his Memoirs; and the Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes in the form of 
Notes will amply gratify more ge- 
neral readers: a specimen of the lat- 
ter shall conclude this article. 


** Antony de Garabi, sieur de la Lu- 
zerne, in a very uncomely body, lodged 
a mind possessed of many agreeable ta- 
lents and accomplishments, which rendered 
his society welcome to the most distin- 
guished persons of his time. He was born 
in 1617 at Luzerne, near Coutances in 
Normandy, and studied at Caen under 
Halle. He was much attacifed to the lite- 
rary characters with which Caen then 
abounded, and was ready to do them all 
the kind offices in his power. Garabi was 
the author of a number of Freach and 
Latin poems, and some works in prose, 
which displayed an easy and flowing style 
of composition, but without much depth 
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of study. He passed his latter years at a 
fine estate which he imherited, at Estien- 
ville in the Cotentin, and died iv 1679. 
His Latin works in verse and prose were 
printed at Caen 1603. 


6. The Contemplatist; a Series of Essays 
upon Morals and Literature. By Wil- 
liam Mudford, Author of ** Nubilia,” 
&c.; 12mo; pp. 336. Sherwood and 
Co. 1810. 


THE essential qualifications of one 
who would wish to increase the num- 
ber of Essayists, are a knowledge of 
the world, correct taste, and a con- 
siderable portion of humour, Men 
may write J’ssays without these, but 
they must not expect to rank with 
the Spectators, Tatlers, Ramblers, &c. 

Mr. Mudford’s Essays consist of — 
I. An Introductory Address; li. ‘The 
Hill of Literature, aud the Tenple of 
the Essayisis, an Allegory; 11. Vin- 
dication of Authors by Profession. 
1V. and VY. The narrative of Julia, in 
four papers; VI. Critical i:xamination 
of the styles of Addison, Johnson, and 
Goldsmith; VII. Critical Examination 
ot Milion’s Samson Agonistes; VIII. 
Cruelty to Animals; IX. Julia; 
X. Analysis of Sewell’s Tragedy of sir 
Walter Raleigh; XI, Julia; Xi. 
Adultery and seduction; XIII. Dig- 
nity of the human Mind; XIV. XV. 
XVI. Critical Examination of the 
Poems of Henry Kirke White; XVII. 
Matrimonial Infelicity; XVII. On 
Suspicion; XIX. Considerations on 
the Utility of the learned Languages; 
XX, Account of John Wilde, esq. ; 
XX1. self-knowledge. 

Of these we are most inclined to 

raise No. I. Ti. Vill. XII! and 
XVIII. in all of which are many useful 
remarks, conveyed in a pleasing, al- 
though somewhat inflated style. His 
critical papers, however, are not the 
production of a sound judgment. In 
criticism), it is one thing to differ from 
general opinion, and quile another 
thing to shew that general opinion is 
wrong. Wedoubt whether any man 
inthe kingdom, whose claim to taste 
has been allowed, will join the author 
in the following : 

P. 86. In reading the Essays of 
Addison, 1 am seldom arrested by 
any sudden elevations, by any harmo- 
hiews collocation of sentences, or by 
any'happy application of words. He 
writes in one even tenor, and must, 
therefore, sometimes fail in presery- 
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ing a necessary conformity between 
his style and his subject.” 

The * happy application of words’ 
is, we believe, acknowledged with 
universal conviction, to be Addison’s 
great and peculiar excellence. Nor 
will our author make many converts 
to his new opiuion, that, “ in the con- 
sideration of language,” Addisun is 
to be estimated * below both John- 
son and Goldsmith.” Mr. Mudford 
began this paper by censuring those 
who compare the styles of Addison, 
Johnson, and Goldsmith, and yet pur- 
sucs his comparisons until they pre- 
duce the above results ! 

In his Papers on Kirke White's 
works, are many remarks which show ‘ 
that Mr. Mudford has perused them 
with much attention. ‘They are, in- 
deed, extraordinary productions, and 
the imperfections Mr. M. has pointed 
out may be usefully studied by young 
Poets. Mr. M. however, seems mis- 
taken in asserting that “the talents 
of Henry procured him no powerful 
friend, no munificent patron: be was 
suflered to lapguish in an humble me- 
diocrity of station.” He forgets that 
he was sent to the University of Cam- 
bridge; and, had he lived, would 
have wanted no cucouragement in the 
regular prosecution of his studies. 
The distmetion Mr. M. makes be- 
tween White and Burns and Chatter- 
ton is very just. ‘The moral degra- 
dation of Burns and Chatterton ought 
never to be forgot in a comparative 
estimate. 

On these Essays we shall only add, 
that No. XVII. contains some opi- 
nions on tite causes of matrimonial 
iufelicity, which the Author would do 
well to revise ; and that, m No. XIX. 
he appears to have imbibed the vul- 
gar prejudices against classical learn- 
mg, which were very beeowing when 
brought forward by such a man as 
Cobbett, but are surely out of place 
in a work which emulates the taste of 
the British Essay ists. 


Publications. 


1. The Reformer: comprising Twenty-t: 0 
Essays on Religion and Morality. W th 
an Appendix ; \2mo; pp. 360. Riving- 
tons. 1810. 

IN these days of pretended Refor- 
mers, we are glid to meet with one 
to whose sentiments we can subscribe, 
and whose efforts we can applaud, 
The Author of these Essays appears 
to be a man who has thought much 
and deeply on those topicas of reti- 
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gion and morals which are most im- 
portant to the happiness of mankind, 
and the well-being of socicty; and, 
in aid of bis own sentiments, he has 
called in those pewerful allies, Addi- 
son, Blair, and Johnson, Ile has 
also frequently quoted, and has given 
a perspicuous analysis of, Beattie’s 
celebrated Essay on Truth, a work 
which, we agree with him, cannot 
be too frequently perused. Our Au- 
thor's original opinions, if not always 
striking for their novelty, are not the 
less calculated to promote the valu- 
able and generous purposes of his 
work, which we feei disposed to re- 
commend to the attention of the 
young of beth sexes. , . 

Asa imen, the following will 

rhaps not discredit our recommen- 

jon : 

“ Having thus stated the good effects 
vesulting from industry, I shall now state 
an instance of the miserable effects of in- 
dolence. Idleness is so general a distem- 
per, that there is hardly any person with- 
out some alloy of it; and thousands be- 
side myself spend more time in an idle 
uncertainty which to begin first of two af- 
fairs, than would have been sufficient to 
have ended them both. The occasion of 


this seems ‘o be the want of some neces- 


sary employment, to put the spirits in 
motion, and awaken them out of their le- 
thargy. If I had less leisure, I should 
have more; for I should find my time 
distinguished into portions, some for bu- 
siness, and others for the indulging of 
pleasures : but now one face of indolence 
overspreads the whole, and [ have no 
land-mark to direct myself by. Were 
one’s time a litle straitened by business, 
like water inclosed by its banks, it would 
have some determined course § but unless 
it be put into some channel, it has no 
current, but becomes a deluge, without 
either uxe or motion. When Scanderberg, 
Prince of Epirus, was dead, the Tusks, 
who had but too often felt the force of his 
arm in the battles he bad won from them, 
imagined, that, by wearing a piece of his 
bones near their heart, they should be 
animated with a vigour and force like to 
that which inspired bim when living. As 
1 am like to be of little use whilst I live, I 
am resolved to do what good | can after 
my decease; and have accordingly or- 
dered my bones to be disposed of in this 
manner, for the good of such of my copn- 
trymen as are troubled with too great a 
proportion of fire. All fox-bunters, upon 
wearing me, would in a short time be 
brought to endure their beds in a morning, 
and perhaps even quit them with regret 
atten: instead of hurrying away to tease 
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a poor animal, aud run away from their 
own thoughts, a chair or a chariot would 
be thought the most desirable means of 
performing a remove from ene place to 
another. Ina word, no Egyptian mummy 
was ever half so useful im pbysie, as | 
should be to these feverish constitutions, 
to repress the violent sallies of youth, and 
give each action its proper weight and 
repose. I can stifle any violent mclina. 
tion, and oppose a torrent of anger, or 
the solicitations of revenge, with success, 
Although indolence is a stream which 
flows slowly on, it yet undermines the 
foundation of every virtue. A vice of 4 
more lively nature were a more desirable 
tyraat than this rust of the mimd, which 
gives a tincture of its nature tu every ac- 
tion of one’s life. It were as little hazard 
to be tossed in a storm, as to lie thus per. 
petually becalmed : and it is to no pur- 
pose to possess the seeds of a thousand 
good qualities, if we want the vigour and 
resolution necessary fur exerting them, 
Death brings all persons back to an equa- 
lity ; and this image of it, this slumber 
of the soul, leaves no difference between 
the greatest genius and the meanest un- 
derstanding. A faculty of doing things 
remarkably praise-worthy, thus concealed, 
is of no more use to the owner, than a 
heap of gold to the miser who has not the 
heart to make use of it. — To-morrow is 
still the fatal time when all is to be recti- 
fied : to-morrow comes; it goes ; and still 
I please myself with the shadow, whilst [ 
lose the reality ; unmindful that the pre- 
sent time alone is ours ; the future is yet 
unborn; and the past is dead, and can 
only live, as parents in their children, in 
the actions it has produced. The time 
we live ought not to be computed by the 
number of years, but by the use that has 
been made of it: thus, it is not the extent 
of ground, but the yearly rent, which 
gives the value to the estate. Wretched 
and thoughtless creatures! in. the only 
place where covetousness were a virtue, we 
turn prodigals! Nothing lies upon our 
hands with such uneasiness, nor has there 
been so many devices for any thing, as te 
make it slide away imperceptibly, and ta 
no purpose. A shilling shall be hoarded 
with care, whilst that which is above the 
price of an estate is thrown away with 
disregard and contempt. There is nothing, 
now-a-days, so much avoided, as a soli- 
citous improvement of every part of time; 
it is a report which must be shunned, as 
one regards the name of a Wit and a fine 
Genius, and as one fears the dreadful cha- 
ragter of a labprious Plodder: but, not- 
withstanding this, the greatest Wits any 
age has produced, thought far otherwise : 
such as Socrates and Demosthenes. All 
are acquainted with the labour and assi- 
duity with which Tully acquired his elo- 
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quence. Of Seneca and Pliny it may be 
said, that they both employed their time 
to the best advantage. Ina word, it has 
ever been fuund, that ali the finest gifts 
of Nature may be lavished away to no 
purpose upon an idle man; but let it 
never be forgotten, what must be the 
dreadful state of that man, who has been 
30 unaccountably negligent, as not to use 
to the best advantage the talents with 
which indulgent Heaven has entrusted 
him ; as an awful time must come, when 
every man must render an account 
of the deeds done in this life, before the 
jodgmeat--eat of the great tribunal of 
Heaven, and receive the final and irrevoc- 
able sentence pronounced, either, as a 
faithful steward, “ to enter into the joy 
of his Lord ;” or, like the idle and un- 
profitable servant, ‘* to be cast into utter 
darkness, where will be wailing and gaash- 
ing of teeth.” 


In a subsequent part of this Vo- 
lume we find the following anecdote 
of a once celebrated character. 

“Though it is part of every geod man's 
religion to resign himself to God's will, 
yet an example upon the worldly wisdom 
of that daty, will ve of use te every one 
who suffers under the immediate pressure 
of affliction. I shall quote an example, 
which may prove very beneficial, A 
short time before Lord Sackville expired, 
the Rev. Mr. Sackville Bayle, his worthy 
parish priest and ever faithful friend, ad- 
ministered the soleunn Offices of the sacra- 
mentto hin; reading, at his request, the 
prayers fue a communieaut at the point of 
death. He had ordered all his bed-cur- 
tains to be opened, aud the window-sashes 
thrown open, that he might have air and 
space to assist him in his efforts. What 
they were; with what devotion be jomed 
iv those solemn prayers that warn the 
party spirit to dismiss ali hopes that 
centre in this world, that reverend friend 
cau witness, I also was a wilness and a 
pavtaker; and no other person was pre- 
sent at that holy ceremony. A short 
time before he expired, | came, by his 
desire, to his bedside ; where, when taking 
my hand and pressing it between bis, he 
addressed me, for the last time, in the 
following words: “ You see me now in 
these numents when no disguise will avail, 
and when the spirit of a man must be 
proved. I have a mind perfectly resigned, 
aod at peace with itself. I have done 
with this world ; and what I have done in 
it, | have done for the best ; | hope and 
trust | am prepared for the next. Tell 
me not of all that passes in health and 
pride of beart; these are muments in 
which a man wust be searched; and re- 
tuember that J die cootent.” 1 koow that 
Lain correct ip thse expressivus, which 
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were transcribed a few days after his death, 
and dated Sept. 15, 1785.” 

This last extract will doubtless in- 
cline our Readers to guess at the 
author, but in this we cannot assist 
them. All we know is, that his im 
tentions in compiling this work are 
laudable, and that in the execution he 
has shewn a portion of ability enough’ 
to induce us to dispense with the vice- 
ties of criticism. 


8. The Classical Journal, for 1810. Printed 
by J. A. Valpy, fer Longman and Co. 
wo Volumes 8vo. 


WE congratulate our learned Coun- 
trymen on the completion of Two 
Volumes of a work undertaken on 
the laudable principles of the * Bibli« 
otheca Literaria” of Mr. Wasse in 
1122 (which extended only to ten 
Numbers), and of the “ Miscellanex 
Observationes, 1731 ;” which, though 
superintended by Dr. Jortin, “ re- 
ceived so little encouragement ia 
England, that at the end of eighteen 
months it was removed to Holland, 
and translated and continued in the 
Latin language.” 

“ Notwithstanding the contributions of 
the Learned on the Continent, it ceased to 
be published in its origimal series in 1759. 
A few numbers were afterwards added at 
a long and irregular interval from each 
other; but the work was soon abandoned. 
—Since that period,” we proudly jom Mr. 
V. in observing, “‘ a new wra has arisen 
in Classical Literature. The labours of 
Benticy, which had been either neglected 
or obstructed by his coutemnporarics, have 
been duly appreciated by a more en- 
lightened age, and every succeeding year 
adds new bays to the wreath of his fame. 
His critical disquisitions have given birth 
to those of Hemsterbuis, Kuboken, Val- 
kenaer, Villoisea, Brunck, Dawes, Mark- 
land, ‘Toup, Tyewnitt, and Porson. By 
these great luminaries a thood of light has 
been shed on the Classical world, and cr:- 
tical knowledge has assumed a meridian 
brightness, which even the gloom of puli- 
tical dissentions, or of revolutionary 
storms, can neither obscure nor dimi.tish. 
The present time abounds with men of ac- 
curate taste, of critical sagacity, of rich and 
various information, and of splendid genius. 

...{t has been thought,” adds Mr. V. “ that 
au attempt to collect their scattered rays 
would tend to cherish the blaze of litera- 
ture by g 1 ow ication. With 
this view, the present Repository is offered 
to their patronage; and, if they will ho- 
nour it with their support, and adorn it by 


their productions, a confident expectation 
o 
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of suocess may be formed. On them the 
fate of it depends. We profess to be only 
instruments iv their hauds. ‘The expe- 
tience of a few months has preved that our 
plan was not visionary. An inclination 
has been manifested to support it 5 and, if 
that inclination is fulfilled according to the 
Specimens exhibited in the present vo- 
lume, our task will soon become that of 
selection.” 


The specimens in the Volumes al- 
ready completed, are creditable to the 
industry and the talents of Mr. Valpy, 
who isa Graduate in the Universily 
of Oxford, bred up in the seminary 
of his learned Father at Reading, 
and is likely to rank high among the 
Classic Printers of this Country. 

The following is the bill of fare 
which the Reader will find provided 
for him in this Journal; and as the 
whole is well seasoned with Attic salt, 
he may suil the taste of his own palate 
in the selection. 

“ 1. Critical Observations on Classical 
Authors; 2%. Criticisms on new Editions 
of the Classics, and on Publications re- 
lating to Greek, Latin, and Oriental Li- 
terature ; 3. Disquisitions on Classical 
and Literary Subjects; 4. Philological 
and Literary Anecdotes; 5. Classical and 
Oriental Antiquities ; 6. Biblical Criticisms 
and Dissertations ; 7. Grammatical and 
Etymological Researches; 8. Bibliogra- 
plical Iutelligence ; 9. Collations of Greek 
and Latin MSS.; 10. Prize Poems, and 
other Academical Exercises; 11. Greek 
and Latin Original Poetry ; 12. Republi- 
cations of scarce and valuable Tracts on 
Critical and Philological Subjects, and of 
important Articles in Contivental Jour- 
vals.” 


9, The Elements of Astronomy, according 
to the Newtoman Principles, illustrated 
dy several new and interesting Diagrams, 
and adapted, as far as the Science will 
admit, ‘0 the plainest Capacities: in- 
tended solely for the Instruction of young 
Ladies and Gentlemen. By George 
Reynolds. Sherwood, Lackington, &c. ; 
l2mo; pp. 145. 

THIS little Treatise, the Author 
tells us, was composed for the im- 
provement “ of two young Ladies, 
whose instruction maternal anxiety 
had coufided to his care.” — “ In the 
williugness to sympathize with a pa- 
rent’s solicitude, he rejected all whim 
v! conceit, and all novelty of inven- 
tion ;” his only endeavour was “ to 
place old objects in a new light: by 
varying the mode of another's expres- 
sien, he thought to give a greater 
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clearness and precision to the same 
idea ; and by adding occasionally some 
suggestion of his dwn, to inculcate 
with more etlicacy the doctrine of 
another.” 

In this endeavour Mr. Reynolds has 
very happily succeeded; the subjects 
being well arranged, and rendered 
easy of comprehension. Four expla- 
natory Plates illustrate the several 
proposilions. Although many publi- 
cations on this subject are now offered 
for the assistance of young Students, 
whatever can open to them an inlet 
into the field of Science, freed from 
the intricacies with which their ima. 
ginations are too frequently perplex. 
ed, mast be considered as a valuable 
addition; and we recommend these 
Elements of Astronomy for the ¢lear- 
ness and precision with which instruc- 
tion is conveyed. 


10, Introduction to the Science of Harmony; 
or, a Catechism, uniting, with the First 
Practical Lessons on the Piano Forte, 
the Rudiments of Thorough Bass. By 
S. Spence; 12mo. pp. 36. Harris. 


THE Rudiments of Thorough Bass 
are in this short Musical Catechism 
rendered familiar to the comprehen- 
sion of the Student; and the young 
Practitioner would find the acquire- 
ment of these easy Lessons a great 
assistance towards a progress in the 
Science. 


INDEX INDICATORIUS, 

J.W. L. B. feels much obliged to A. K.; 
and would, if his address were known, be 
less brief in expressions of gratitude. 

D. D. S. would be particularly obliged to 
any Norfolk Correspondent for a view of 
Swaffham Church in that County, and 
also an account of the Monuments and 
Monumental Inscriptions within the same. 
—His Query concerning the cleaning of 
Coins borders too much on the ludicrous. 

New Corresronpent asks, “Whether 
Deans are entitled to impale the arms of 
their respective Deancries with their own, 
in the same manner as a Bishop impales 
those of his See? In some Cathedrals we 
may find instances of a Dean impaling the 
arms of his Office with those of his own 
Family.” 

We wish not to discourage young 
Writers; but the Lines of W. W. are 
really too bad. 

We do by no means consider ourselves 
obliged to answer anunymous Correspond- 
ents; and still less those who foolishly at- 
tempt to deceive us by fictitious names. 
Such of these as are not post paid are 


in general returned to the Post-office. 
ADDRESS 
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* ADDRESS TO NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


Haste, orient Morn! with aspect mild, 
And chase the Gloom away, 
That o’er th’ horizon long has hung, 
And still obscures the day. 


Stretch’d on the couch of fell Disease 
Britannia’s Monarch lies : 

No Art can check its wild career, 
And bid the Suff’rer rise. 


May thy bland hours arrest its course, 
Its tumults calm to rest ; 

Reason’s bright torch relume afresh, 
And still his throbbing breast. 


Extract Affiction’s rankling shafts, 
Their deep-felt smart assuage ; 

O give his virtuous aid again, 
To prop a falling age. [files 

Should Spain's brave warriors range their 
To quell the haughty pride 

Of towering Gaul, may thy blest beams 
The bloody fray decide ! 

Direct each Patriot arm to deal 
Destruction wide around, 

Pierce deep th’ Invader’s thickest ranks, 
And strew th’ ensanguin’d ground : 


Tul, torn with blasted rage and grief, 
And urg’d by dire dismay ; 

His thinw’d battalions fly with shame, 
And quit the gasping prey. 

But chief let Britain’s martial bands 
Thy cheering influence hail 

On the fam’d Tagus’ golden banks, 
Should hostile force assail. 


May then Buzaco’s Champions grasp 
Again the murderous steel, 

Its wasteful vengeance, fraught with fate, 
The close-wedg'd legions feel. 


See where in welt’ring heaps they sink, 
And yield their guilty breath ; 

No righteous cause relieves their pangs, 
And makes them smile in Death. 


The robber’s spoils, th’ assassins gold, 
Have lost their lustre quite, 

Now the rack'd soul must quit its clay, 
And seek the caves of Night. 


Witb prospects different far from these, 
My Country’s Sons shall glow ; 

When ’midst the battle’s storm they fall 
Beneath the whelming foe. 


The Pow’r that marks the galling chain, 
That hears the plaintive cry, 

Where Rapine, Force, and Fraud prevail, 
From his abode on high ; 


Shail bless the generous arm that saves 
From wrongs a groaning land ; 

And, when the destin’d victim drops, 
Support him with his hand. 


And, once the painful struggle o’er, 
Shall freshest laurcls bloom, 
And shed perennial verdure round 


The British Soldier's tomb. F.D. B. 
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REFLECTIONS on NEW YEAR’S DAY, 


ANOTHER year is fled, unerring Time 
With restless energy pursues his conrse, 
And to the gulph of what is past conducts 
Another year, and yet another stil!, 
A series elaimant in their turn for life. 
And what is life? Ask of yon CherubBabe, 
All frolick nature laughing in his eye, 
And heaven’s own sunshine beaming in 
his smile, 
Who, waking all the transports of the heart, 
With vast importance in his little look, 
A tiny sceptre waving in his hand, [pay 
Commands th’ attentive elders, pleas’d to 
The ready homage to his playful laws, 
And, great in mighty weakness, seems to 
think [him. 
The world and all its wonders made for 
Or shall we ask the Youth, yet immature, 
More strong sensations flushing o’er his 
soul, 
Perspective thoughts of joys without alloy, 
Scenes of ideal happiness to come, 
Uninterrupted, and without a shade ? 
Or put this question to the graver Man 
Who, thro’ the mazes of a bustling world, 
Intent on what reality requires, 
Or led by glory, or the love of gain, 
By Science courted, or the hopes ef ease, 
Assiduous toils? Or shall we ask Old Age, 
Resign’d, and temperate, honour’d, and 
esteem’d, 
And just about to leave it—what is life ? 
And can they answer! they perceive the 
glow, 
The strong incentive thro’ revolving years-- 
But wherefore thus, why thus the lamp of 
life 
Burns inexhausted, and yet fades away, 
Dies and yet lives, decreases and renews, 
Illuminating still snecessive man 
So ever various and so still the same ? 
We can but give the reason in the fact. 
O wondrous tissue of perplexing thoughts ' 
If reason will not tremble and adore : 
For life is more than merely to exist, 
To waste some flutt’ring hours in idle mirth, 
And think that reason shines, a gilded tay, 
To charm the fancy, not to rule the mind. 
All is consummate wonder, all beyond 
The proudest efforts of inquiring Man ; 
And shall he claim more rare intelligence 
Than Heaven has granted, and presume 
himself, 
Such as he is, enabled to search out 
The veiled meanings of th’ Eternal Canse ? 
Should Man, who when he wills is free to 
move, 
Or, when he wills it, can remain at rest, 
Yet why his limbs, obedient to his will, 
Move, or remain quiescent, cannot tell 
Should he do more than wonder and revere ? 
Tis his to wait, obedient, till that life 
When time-~shall cease, forgotten, and 
unknown, 
And his bright eye, no longer thro’ the glass 
of 
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Of darken’d Nature looking, shall behold 

The veil remov’d, and he shall comprehend, 

And then be able to resolve, what now 

In vain he asketh—might there not have 
been 


Without probation, Paradise, and Heaven, 
A present world as sinless as the next, 
No deeds abhorrent to the feeling mind, 
No guilt triumphant, and no folly base ? 
llere we are circumscrib’d—enough, to 
know [such 
That Heaven itself hath will’d it to be 
As we behold it, yet, in mercy, grants 
An ample range, by bounding reason safe, 
‘To human knowledge proper, and secure, 
Bids man exert the powers which are his 
own, 
To prove him nobler than inferior tribes, 
And gives him, high prerogative ! to strive, 
By Faith supported, not to live in vain! 
He,with submissive deference, should read, 
In virtue only bold, but not too proud, 
Should, like a duteous satellite, obey, 
Not, like a comet flaming thro’ the void, 
Kirratic wander, terrible and dire, 
Portentous gleaming o’er a troubled world ! 
What are thy joys, Ambition! what the 
charm 
Can scatter reses o’er thy flinty couch, 
And give the tyrant, on his bed of down, 
Nature’s soft slumbers, and a dream of 
peace ? [{path, 
Ah, there is none !—Suspicion haunts his 
In that his eyelids close, and wake in dread. 
© with what more than joy the Muse directs 
From scenes of desolation and dismay 
Her tortur’d vision, to those happy realms 
Where Britain’s Genius faus the generous 
flame : 
Nor to herself confin’d, but spreads it wide, 
Pours animation o’er a groaning world, 
And bids it trust, the Despot vaunts in vain! 
The flame, awhile restrain’d, is not extinct, 
From shore to shove it spreads, from clime 
to clume, 
And longing uations catch the sacred glow, 
Ye shail not always suffer, the mild forms 
Of peace and comfort, tenderness and joy, 
Banish’d atpresent from their ravag’d seats, 
Again shall flourish there, when ardent 
zeal, 
‘The patriotic firmyess, and resolve 
‘To die or conquer iv their Country’s cause, 
Have tauglit insulted lands to burst the 
yoke ; 
Rise, like a phoenix, unsubdued,and strong, 
And nobly emuious of Britain’s fire, 
And nobly conscious of her aiding hand, 
Taught them, to prove, that Freedom, 
fixing firm : [isle, 
fier home, enraptur’d, iu her favourite 
Where still she dwells, undaunted, and 
secure, [som'd lands, 
May thence, excursive, range thro’ ran- 
And other regions in ber kind embrace 
Beuignant folding, may with pride receive 
No alicu greetings to her honest love ! 


Welcome, fair visions ! welcome to the Muse 
Who sweeps her fingers o’er the lyre of 
Hope! 


oO! angie fountain of all hope,all good’ 

Past, present, and to come! be gracious 
here ! 

Yet if his high disposing Wisdom wills 

With adverse aspect that the tempest low'r, 

Still may his aid be near, and give us grace 

Te bear the pressure, whilst the trust sur- 
vives ! 

But, if his mercy shall dispel the cloud, 

Aud raise fair Peace more lovely and 
serene, 

From the convulsions of the moral world, 

And, by affliction, teaching man to feel 

His highest pride, submission to that Pow'r 

Which can dispel the storm, shall grant 
bim seon 

With grateful transport to behold it past— 

O never absent be the thought, whose hand 

Has caus’d domestic happiness to smile, 

Veace o'er a liberated world tw bloom, 

And hope, again, to cheer with joyful 
views ! 

To his great name be given the honour due, 

To him alone, eternal and supreme ! 

His be the glory, and be his the praise ! 

Jan. 1. H. 





Mr. Ursax, 

HE inclosed “ Ode to Enterprize” was 

written on the eve of the 19th of May 
1810, previously to the Author's setting 
out the next morning on his Travels 
through Sweden, Lapland, Russia, and 
the shores of ‘the Eexine. That this dan- 
gerous and alinost unbeaten track was un- 
dertaken by this accomplished Votary of 
Enterprize, every philosophic reader of 
taste and judgment has reason to rejoice ; 
as the Literary World has been lately 
gratified by an account ef these Travels, 
which have added much to the general 
store of information, and do equal credit 
to the Author’s abilities as an able Writer, 
a scicutilic Observer, and an enterprizing 
Traveller, The little poem I inclose you 
a copy of, he in all probability has for- 
gotten; or, at least, will never think it 
of sufficient importance to give it himself 
to the publick; but, if you be of opinion 
with me that it is written with so much 
originality, taste, and spirit, that it can- 
not but be a most agreeable present to 
your Poetic Readers, [ trust your inser- 
tion of it cannot give any offence to the 
learned and elegant Author ; and its ap- 
pearance in print will gratify some Friends, 
who equally adinire and respect him, and 
uune more than, 

Yours, &c. Amicus, 
ODE TO ENTERPRIZE. 

ON lofty mountaiis roaming, 

O'er bleak perenuial snow, 
Where cataracts are foaming 


And raging North winds blow. 
Where 
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Where hungry wolves are prowling, 
And famish'd eagles cry, 
Where tempest; loud are howling, 
And low’ring vapours fly. 
There at the peep of morning, 
Bedeck'd with dewy tears, 
Wild weeds her brows adorning, 
Bold Enterprize appears — 
While keen-ey’d Expectation 
Still points to objects new, 
See panting Emulation 
Her fleeting steps pursue, 
“ List! list! celestial Virgin, 
And tke vow record, 
From every care emerging 
I pledge this solemn word — 
“ By deserts, fields, or fountains, 
While health, while life remains, 
O’er Lapland’s icy mountains 
Or Afric’s burning plains — 


“ Or micst the darksome wonders 
Which Harth’s vast caves conceal, 

Where subterranean t)caders 
Primeval fires reveal — 


“ Where bright in matchless lustre 
The lithal flowers uni old, 

And midst the beauteous cluster 
Beams efforesceni gold : 


“In every varied station, 
Whate’er my fate may be, 
My hope, my emulation 
Is still to follow thee. 


“ When age with sickness blended 
Shall check the gay career, 

And death, tho’ still «<uspended, 
Begin to linger near ; 


“ Then oft in visions fleeting, 
May thy fair form be nigh, 
And suill thy votary: greeting, 
Receive his parting sigh ! 
** And tell a joyful story 
Of some new world of bliss, 
Eclipsing al! the glory 
Thou promis’dst him in this!” 


AN ADDRESS ‘TO THE DEITY. 
Written during a Thunder-storm. 
LTHO’ around thy awful thunders fly, 
And roll terrific thro’ the vaulted sky ; 
Altho’ thy vivid lightnings blaze on me, 
Yet shall my hope, my trust be fix’d on 
Thee: 


On Thee, the fountain whence our solace 

flows, (woes. 

On Thee, the soother of our wrongs and 

Protect, | pray, if such thy blessed will, 

The mariner, who guides wich wondrous 
skill 

Th’ unwieldy bark; oh! spare th’ adven- 

turous crew, [sue ! 

Safely let them their wonted course pur 

Save too, | pray, the wanderers on the 

; shore, (pest roar; 

Shield them from harm, tho’ loud the tem- 
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Shield the poor hind, who sleeps in lowly 
shed 


> [bed ! 
And spare the great who rest on downy 
But shouldst Thou call me from this world 
of woe, 
Stiil in my heart let resignation flow ; 
Lead me, oh! lead me, to thy courts 
above, [love ! 
And join me to the sainted friends [ 


Deata, Jupcment, Heaven, ano Here. 
(By Sam. Evspace.) 
“* I saw the dead, smal! and great, stand be- 
fore God ; and the books were opened.” 
HY terrors, Death, and wide-extended 
reign, 
Thy gloomy mansions, and thy awfal train ; 
The Day of Judgment, God's avenging 
might, [mortal sight, 
Heav’'n's wondrous brightness, dazziing 
And heil’s dark dungeons hid in ten-fold 
night; 
Begin, my Muse, in humble lines to sing : 
O guide me by thy Spirit, glorious King, 
Whose succour | implore; receive my 
prayer, 
And shield thy servant with Almighty care ! 
Mourn, Adam's sons, the fatal sentence 
mourn ; {return.”’ 
“ Sprung from the dust, to dast ye shall 
Your days are few, your race is quickly 
ron, [ting sun ; 
The shades of night soon shroud your set- 
Naked ye left your mother’s fruitful womb, 
And death shall hide you naked inthe toinb. 
Wise men and fools, the coward and the 
brave, [slave, 
The prince, the peasant, hero, captive 
Mingle together in one common grave. 
Herve wretches moulder, from farm'd 
work-house fled, [bread ; 
Who robb’d the paupers of their daily 
And parish quacks, who, for a paltry fee, 
The passport sign’d of dying misery ; 
Churchwardens too, who left Gol’s house 
a prey 
To cankering time, to ruin and decay ; 
And schoolmasters, who hunt endowments 
fair, [care ; 
Then leave their scholars to a hireling's 
Tvo proud to teach salvation's sacred rule, 
They banish Bibles from aChristian school ; 
Instruct wild youth with Greek, rude clowns 
to please, 
Nor copy Jesus Christ, but Socrates ; 
Their corses lay-impropriators lend, [ men. 
To sap a chancel which they ne’er would 
From taverns, theatres, and brothels, come 
Thousands of thousands to untimely doom, 
The servant heais no more his master’s 
call ; [wall ; 
The pris’ner freed escapes the dungeon 
The wicked cease from troubling ; peace- 
ful rest, {weary breast. 
With dove-like calm, broods o'er the 
The lofty palace, aud the frowning gate, 
The pride of office, and the pomp of — 
An 
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And 3il the pageantry of human show, — 
Are by the conqu’ring hand of Death laid 
low. 
With note discordant in affection’s ear, 
Slow tolis the bell; the sable crowds ap- 


pear; 
Harshly the cords beneath the coffin grate ; 
And tearful eyes survey the sculptur’d 
piate, 
Which tells the age and title of the dead, 
Sunk in cold slumber in bis narrow bed, 
Let “ earth to earth, ashes to ashes” turn, 
And “ dust to dust,” till rise the Judgment 
morn. jscends, 
Heavy as lead each mournful clod de- 
Yet grieve not without hope, surviving 
friends, [quish’d tomb, 
The dead in Christ shall burst the van- 
And live in endless bliss within the world 
to come. 
Our days are quickly.gone; in haste 
they flee, [sea, 
Swift as a well-trimm’d vessel ploughs the 
Swift as the whizzing arrow cuts its way, 
Swift as the eagle pounces on its prey. 
As the rude ploughshare crops the 
blooming flow’r, [no more ; 
So falls our house of clay, to rise on earth 
‘The fairest face, the eye divinely bright, 
Are food for worms hid in sepulchral night. 
Wealth, honour, glory, beauty, soon decay, 
And nougkt abides, when man is call’d 
away. [tains, 
Of all the caskets which thy house coa- 
Save one poor coffin nothing now remains : 
Though of thy splendid dresses lately 
proud, [shroud ! 
They all are dwindled to one woollen 
Where are our sires ? Gone to their silent 
home. (tomb. 
And where the prophets? hid within the 
Our Saviour Christ himself resign’d his 
breath, 
And paid man’s forfeit by a painful death ; 
Rose the third day triumphant o’er the 
grave, [to save ; 
And wav’d the banner’d crovs, omnipotent 
Ascended glorious to his uative skies, 
To teach his followers from this earth to 
rise, {immortal prize. 
And gain a heav’nly crown, their faith’s 
At the great dawning of the Judgment 
Day, [melt away, 
When heaven, and earth, and seas shall 
The King of Glory shall let loose his ire, 
And the world perish ia a flood of fire ; 
All nature stands aghast; the mountains 
nod ; [God, 
Each trembiing heart prepares to meet its 
The pomp and majesty of kingly pow’r 
Are ali extinguish’d in that fata! hour ; 
‘The rich meu weep, the great their fall de- 
plore, [more. 
And proudest conquerors now are proud no 
Rumours of wars throughout the world 
shall rise ; [skies ; 
The sea shall roar, apd stars forsake the 


The Son of Man, riding on clouds, shall 
come, 
And send a, summons for the gen’ral doom ; 
The great arch-angel shall his trumpet 
sound, [bound, 
Louder and ‘leuder shal) its voice re- 
Till heav’n and earth shall echo all 
around. 
The dead shal] hear,on that tremendousday, 
‘This awful cally**To Judgment come away.” 
Men of all ages, and of ev’ry clime, [{time, 
Since the sun measur’d first the course of 
All in one moment from their graves arise, 
And open on the Judge their tearful eyes. 
Christ sits upon his Throne; majestic 
sight! 
And calls the volumeof our doom to light. 
Kang’d on each side a diff’rent troop is 
seen, 
A void impassable extends between. 
On the right han bis saints elect are 
plae'd, {chaplets grac’d. 
Cloth’d in white robes, their brows with 
* Come,” cries their Lord, “ ye blessed 
** children come, 
** And live fur ever in your blissful home ; 
“ Ye cloth’d the naked, and the hungry 
** fed ; [led ; 
‘* Home to. your board the weary pilgrim 
* Lur'’d by soft Charity’s benignaut call, 
“Ye pour’d the healing balm within the 
** dungeon wall. [fight, 
“ Well have ye fought of faith a glorious 
“Ruld by my Spirit, cover’d by my 
“ Might. [ prove, 
** Your great Redeemer’s sure protection 
“ And reap your bigh reward your 
** Saviour’s love,” 
( To be concluded in our next.) 








THE ROSE-BUD. 
AN elegant Bud of a Rose 
On Margaret’s bosom reclin’d ; 

Her checks all its beauties disclose, 

In her lips all its sweets are combin’d. 
Young Edwin, who longing survey’d 

its charms as it lay on the shrine, 
With freedom addressing the maid, 

Said, ‘* Lady, this bud shall be mine.” 
Twas a pity,—’twas werse,—’twas a sin, 

Such an elegant Rose to displace 
From the sweet situation ’twas in, 

From a bow’r of beauty and grace. 
He took it—yct felt some remorse 

Such pleasing companions to part, 
And using a delicate force, 

He plac’d the bad next to his heart. 


There clinging too closely, be found, 
Tho Rose, which begau to give pain, 
Had made an impression—a wound— 
Which he fear’d—yet he wish’d—would 
remain. 
“* And thus,” the young moralist said, 
“Am [ punish’d for robbing the bow’s: 
Yet | hope that the heart of the maid 
Js not quite so hard as the flow'r.” EP, 
INTER- 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM PHE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Downing-street, December 31. Ex- 
tract of a Dispatch, from Lieut.-gen. Vise. 
Wellington, dated Cartaxo, Dec. 15. 

No alteration has been made in the 
Enemy’s position in front of this army 
since I had the bunour of addressing 
you on the eth inst. and all the deser- 
ters and prisoners continue to report 
the distress which the troops suffer. 
The Enemy detached a body of cavalry, 
consisting of four regiments, towards 
Coimbra; but, finding that town occu- 
pied by Gen. Bacellar, they have re- 
turned again to their station in the rear 
of the right of their army. I am con- 
cerned to forward the inclosed report 
from Marshal Sir Wm. Beresford, of 
the death of Cap. Fenwick, the late 
Commandant of Obidos. During the 
jast two months he had been engaged 
more than twenty times with the 
Enemy’s foraging parties, and I have 
had several opportunities of reporting 
his success. Upon this last occasion he 
had made an attack upon, and had 
driven in, a party, consisting of 80 gre- 
nadiers, in the neighbourhood of Evora, 
near Alcobaca, which had come there 
in search of provisions, having under 
his command a detachment of the same 
number of the militia of the garrison 
of Obidos, and was pursuing them, when 
he was mortally wounded, and he died 
on the 10th; we have thus sustained a 
great loss, and he is lamented by all 
who had any knowledge of his gallantry 
and exertions—IJt is generally report- 
ed that the battalions composing the 
9th corps have marched towards Madrid, 
where preparations were making for the 
assembly of a large body oftroops. It is 
certain that all these troops, as well as 
Gardanne’s detachment, have retired 
from the frontiers of Portugal. 

Cartaro; Dec. 11. 

My Lord, It is with much regret that 
I communicate to you the loss of Capt. 
Fenwick (Lieutenant in the Butts), 
who died the following day of the 
wounds he received in the attack he 
made upon the Enemy at Evora, on the 
8th inst. Your Lordship will equally 
feel with me the loss of this enter- 
prizing tallant young Officer, who since 
the Enemy's being in their late and pre- 
sent position, has been of so much ser- 
vice, and who has in such various in- 
stances given proofs of his talents and 
undaunted courage. W.G. Beresrorp. 

Admiraity-office, Jan, 5. This Gazette 
announces the capture of the Chasseur 
French privateer cutter of 16 guns aud 
Gent. Mac. January, 1411. 





36 men, by the Pandora Sloop, Capt, 
Ferguson. 





Downing-street, Jan. 14. The fol- 
lowing Dispatch was yesterday received 
from Lieut.-gen. Viscount Wellington, 
dated Cartaxo, Dec. 22. . 

My Lord, The Enemy stiil continue in 
their position at Santarem, in which no 
alteration of consequence has heen made 
since | addressed your Lordship on the 
15th instant.—They continue to collect 
boats on the Zezere, over which river 
they have now two or three bridges.— 
The Enemy have shewn themselves on 
the Lower Coa, according to the last 
accounts from General Silviera, but not, 
in his opinion, in such force as to pass 
that river. The reports which I had re- 
ceived of the march of the troops of the 
9th corps towards Madrid have not been 
confirmed.—The last aceounts which I 
have received from Cadiz are of the @th 
inst. WELLINGTON. 

The following Extract of a Dispatch 
is dated Cartaxo, Dec, 29. Since I ad- 
dressed you on the 22d inst. I have re- 
ceived reports that the Enemy’s troops 
which had retired from Lower Beira, in 
the end of last and the beginning of this 
month, had crossed the Coa at Almeida, 
on the 15th and 16th inst. and had 
moved inte Upper Beira, by the roads 
of Pinhel and Trancoso, and of Alverea 
and Celerico.—I bave not been able to 
ascertain exactly the strength of the 
body of troops which have entered by 
this frontier; but it is stated to be 16 or 
17,000 men, and consists, I should 
imagine, not only of Gardanne’s division, 
but of some, if not the whole of the 
troops of the $th corps,—By the last ac- 
counts I have of these troops, the ad- 
vanced guard had arrived at Maceira, in 
the valley of the Mondego, on the 22d, 
and their progress has not been rapid. 
But if they have continued their march, 
they ought by this time to be in connnu- 
nication with the Enemy’s post in the 
neighbourhood of Thomar, — General 
Silviera had retired with his division of 
troops to Moi:nento de Beira; but he 
and General Miller and Colonel Wilson 
were prepared to act across the Mondego 
upon the flanks and rear of the Enemy’s 
troops, the whole of which, it appears, 
were marching on the left oj that river.— 
No alteration has begn made in the po- 
sition of the Enemy's troops in front of 

this army, excepting that a detachment 
of between 2 or 3000 cavalry and infan- 
try hac moved into Lower Beira, across 
the Zezere, towards Castello Branco, 
probably with a view to gain intelli- 
genee, 
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gence. — By accounts from Estremadura, 
it a that Qenerals Meudizabal 
and asteros have had some specess 
in their operations against a Freneh di- 
vision belonging to Mortier’s corps, 
which had been stationed in Lierena. 
They have obliged this division to retire 
from Gaadaleanal, with some loss. 
Admiralty-office, Jan. 15. Admiral 
Sir C. Cotton has transmitted a letter 
from Capt. Stewart, giving an account of 
the capture of a French privateer, the 
Cesar, of four guns and 59 men, by the 
boats of the Blossom sloop under the di- 
rections of Lieut. S. Davies and Messrs, 
Hambly and Marshall, midshipmen. She 
was ied in a gallant manner by 


boarding, in which, and in the chace, 
the Lieutenant and three men were 
killed, and Mr, Hambly and nine others 
wounded; the Enemy had four killed 


London Gazettes.—Parhamentary Proceedings. 
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and nine wounded.—A letter fram Capt. 
Ayscough, of the Success, stating the 
destruction, on the 4th and 6th Oct. 
of two of the Enemy’s gun-boats, and 34 
traop-vessels, on the coast of . Naples, 
by the boats of the Success and other 
vessels, under Capt. Ayscough’s orders. 
—And a letter from the Hen. Capt. 
Waldegrave, of the Thames frigate, giv- 
ing an account of the boats of that ship, 
and the Eelair sloop, having, on the 5th 
Oct. brought oat ten of the Enemy’s 
empty transports collected mear Agri- 
poli, in the Gulf of Salerno. — Capt. 
Tobin, of the Princess Charlotte, has, 
in his letter to J. W. Croker, Esq. of 
the 11th inst. given an account of his 
having, on the 9th, captured at sea tlie 
French privateer L’Aimable Flore, of 
Granville, mounting 14 six-pounders 
(piereed for 20), with 91 men on board. 





PROCEEDINGS IN THE Firrn Session oF THE FourtTH PARLIAMENT 
or THE Unirep Kinopom or Great Britain AnD IRELAND. 


House or Commons, Jan. 1. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee, Mr. Perceval, after a 
few preliminary observations, in which 
he dwelt upon the shock bis Majesty's 
feelings weuld sustain upon recovery, if 
he found any material alteration in his 
Household, and declared, that, if a sepa 
rate establishment for the Regent was 
thought absolutely necessary, tbe ex- 
pence would not exceed 15,0001. sub- 
mitted the following Resolution: “That 
it appears to this Committee, that the 
care of his Majesty’s Royal Person, du- 
ring the continuance of his Majesty's 
illness, should be committed to the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty; and 
that her Majesty should have power to 
remove from and to nominate and ap- 
point such persons as she shall think 

‘oper, to the several Offices in his 

fajesty’s Household, and to dispose, 
order, and manage, all other matters 
and things relating to the care of his 
Majesty’s Royal Person, during the time 
aforesaid; and that, for the better ena- 
bling her Majesty to diseharge this im- 
portant trust, it is also expediemt that a 
Council shoyld be inted, to advise 
and assist her Majesty in the several 
matters afi id, and with power from 
time to time, as they may see cause, to 
examine upon oath the Physicians and 
others attending his Ya Person, 
touching the state of his ty’s health, 
and all matters thereto.” 

Lord Gower considered the expence 
of the two separate establishments as 
highly unnecessary: during his Majesty's 
retirement he would have no occasion 
for his preset Household; and it was 





besides dangerous, as tending to form a 
party in the country, which might 
weaken and impede the powers of Go- 
vernment. He should therefore propuse, 
as an amendment, that that part of the 
motion from the words “ Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty” should be omitted, 
and to insert in its place, “ together 
with such direction of hia Household as 
may be suitable for the care of his Majes- 
ty’s Royal Person, and the maintenance 
of the Royal Dignity.” 

An animated discussion ensued; the 
arguments urged turning on the danger 
of crippling the Executive Government, 
by restricting the powers of the Regent, 
and endeavouring, by the above Resolu- 
tion, to embody an influence, under the 
pretext of being necessary for the pro- 
tection of the reigning King, but with 
the view of serving the purposes of Mi- 
nisters against the Government of his 
Representative. 

Messrs. Canning, Stephen, and Wit- 
berforce, spake with much eloquence in 
favour of the Resolution; Lord Dysart, 
and Messrs. H. Addington and Fuller, 
also supported it: Sir S. Romilly, Lord 
Milton, and Mr. Whitbread, opposed it 
at great length; Lerd Castlereagh, 
Messrs. Johnstone, H. Martin, and 
Bathurst, were against it. 

The House divided on Lord Gower’s 
Amendment, Ayes 226, Noes 213— 
Majority against Ministers 13, 


Jan. 2. 

The Report of the Committee on the 
State of the Nation was presented by Mr. 
Lushington. The Resolutions being read, 
the question was put, that the Report be 

received, 
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geceived; when a long and animated dis- 
cussion arose, in which Lord Forchester, 
Sirs S. Romilly and 7’. Turton, Messrs. 
Whitbread, Canning, Sheridan, Wynne, 
Morvis, Mr. Secretary Ryder, and the 
Master of the Rolls, participated. Lord 
Porcheste? p » asan Amendment 
to the first Resolution, that the conclud- 
ing words—“ subject to such limitations 
and exceptions as shall hereafter be pre- 
vided,” be left out ; but no division took 

on it: and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having moved an Amendmeut 
to the same Resolution, which went to 
restore it to its original state, it was lost 
by a Majority of 3. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 4. 

In a Committee on the State of the 
Nation, the Earl of Liverpool moved the 
reading of the Resolutions which had 
been brought up from the Commons. 
He disclaimed being actuated by any 
thing like personal disrespect towards 
the Personage to whom the Resolutions 
most materially referfed; but it could 
not be denied that he was liable to the 
bias and impression Of wrong advice. 
That great maxim of the Constitution, 
“the King can do no wrong,” ought 
always to be kept in view; and applying 
it to the Prince of Wales, should he, in 
the capacity of Regent, become possessed 
of regal power, care should be taken 
that he should be made incapable of doing 
wrong. His Lordship, after dwelling 
upon the Resolutions, declared that the 
first four had his perfeet concurrence, 
but it would be necessary to amend the 
fifth. He conchided by moving the ques- 
tion upon the first Resolution. 

The Earl of Carlisle decidedly opposed 
the Resolutions, and questioned the me- 
rits of Mr, Pitt’s administration, alleging 
that it was one tissue of errors. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne could not 
assent even to the first of the five Reso 
jutions, without detaching from the eon- 
eluding words. After censuring the Re- 
strictions upon the Regent, he asked, 
Was it constitutional thus to make Par- 
liament judges of the exercise of the pre- 
togative? The power of rewarding me- 
tit was to be withheld from the Regent ; 
while punishment, the most ungracious 
attribute of the State, was to be allowed 
him. He should move that all that part 
ef the first Resolution, connected with 
and following the words “ subject to such 
limitations and restrictions, as shall be 
provided,” &c. be omitted. 

Viscount Sidmouth, Lords Eldon, Gren- 
ville, and Harrowby, and Earl Clancarty, 
supported the Resolutions, which were 
opposed by Lords Erskine, Holland, Sel- 
#irk, aad the Duke of Norfoik.—A divi- 
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f 
sion taking place on the Marquis o 
Lansdowne’s Amendment to the first Re- 
solution, there pane for it . 105, 
ae it 102; Majority against Minis- 
ters 3, 

The Earl of Liverpool then proposed 
an Amendment to the second Ressbation, 
by omitting the power given tothe Kegent 
to appoint Peers in cases of naval or mi- 
litary achievements ; and extending tht 
restrictions generally to the grant of 
peerages, by which he met the wishes of 

rd Greville : for the Amendment 106, 
against it 100; Majority in favour of Mi- 
nisters 6. 

The third and fourth Resolutions were 
carried without a division. 

An Amendment being proposed by 
Lord Liverpool to the ‘fifth Resolution, 
respecting the Household, restoring it to 
its original state as proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Lower House, the numbers were, Ayes 
97, Noes 110; Majority against Minis- 
ters 13. 

A discussion then ensued on a propo- 
sition, from the Ministerial side; to ad- 
mit the votes of prowies; and after con- 
siderable argument, a division was called 
for : in favour of the respective votes by 
proxy 99, against them 102; Majority 
against Ministers 3, 

In the Commons, the same day, Co 
pies of the Correspondence between the 
Treasury and Lord Grenville, Auditor 
of the Exchequer, with respect to the js- 
sues of public money, were laid upon the 
table. The faets stated are briefly these: 
—The Lords of the Treasury requiring 
the sum of 500,000/. to be applied to the 
service of the Navy, and unable to obtain 
it out of the Exehequer, during the pre- 
sent indisposition of his Majesty, trans- 
mitted a warrant tequiring the Auditor 
to draw upon the Bank of England for 
that sum. Lord Grenville declined ; and 
a case having been submitted to the Ar- 
torney and Solicitor General, they de- 
clared the warrant of the Treasury, 
which took all responsibility upon itself, 
not imperative upon the Auditor, and 
decided that he had no diseretion. Sub- 
sequeyitly Messrs. John and James Lar- 
pent, Clerks ef the Privy Seal, refused 
to sign the warrant, as the necessary and 
accompanying docket bad not been re- 
turned to their office, The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
three or four of the Lords of the ‘Trea- 
sury be authorised and required to issue 
their warrants tothe Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer for drawing the public money, 
and that the different officers of the Ex- 
chequer be requested to pay obedience to 

their 
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their warrants, during his Majesty’s indis- 
itiou. After a discussion, in which 
rd Temple, Sir J. Sebright, Messrs. 
Rose, Ponsonby, Whitbread, Dundas, 
Tierncy, Wynne, “Horner, Yorke, and 
W. Smith, took a part, the motion was 
agreed to; with an Amendment, that the 
issues uf public money should be confined 
to the Army and Navy, and to no other 

branch of the Government service, 

a 

Houser or Lorps, Jan. 8. 

The Lord President and the Lord 
Privy,Seal were appointed to attend the 
Prince of Wales with the Address, re- 
questing his Royal Highness to take upon 
himself the Regency, in conformity with 
the terms of the Resolution; and Earls 
Hareourt and Morton to attend the 
Queen, 


In the Commons, the same day, Messrs. 
Perceval, Ryder, R. Dundas, and the 
Master of the Rolls, were appointed to 
accompany the Lords President and 
Privy Seal with the Address to the Prince 
of Wales ; and Lords: J, Thynne, Clive, 
Palmerston, and Col, Disbrowe, to at- 
tend her Majesty. 


Jan. 9. 

Mr. Howard moved that the Speaker 
do issue his warrant for a new writ for 
the election of a Knight of the Shire fer 
the County of Gloucester, in the reom of 
Lord Dursley, now Ear! parhaly. 

The Speaker asked the Hon. Member 


whether be was premnces to add to his 


motion, the usual words used on such 
occasions, ‘called by writ of sum- 
mons, tothe House of Peers 2?” 

Mr. Howard replied, that he was not, 
because, in point of fact, no such writ of 
sumynons had been issued. He imagined, 
however, that no objection would be 
made to his motion, a8 it was an esta- 
blished fact that the representation, for 
the County of Gloucester was defective. 
That House, he was persuaded, would 
not consider itself bound to wait the 
forms of the other House respecting the 
issuing of such writ ef summons, nor 
keep the County of Gloucester without a 
representative pending the suspension of 
such summons, But, if a doubt could 
be entertained upon the subject, that 
dwubt would be removed by the reference 
to the autherity of a great man, whe bad 
filled the chair of that House (he meant 
Ar, Speaker Onslow), as it was to be 
collected from a note in Mr. Hatsell’s 
valuable book of Precedents, 

The Speaker professed great deference 
to the authority of Mr. Speaker Onslow, 
but stated, that upon reference to the 
Journals it would be found to have been 


the invariable practice to require the ad- 
dition of the words “ called up to the 
House of Peers,” —He then put the ques- 
tion on Mr. Howard's motion, which, af- 
ter a short discussion between the Chan- 
cellar of the Exchequer, against it, and 
Sir S, Romilly, Messrs. Whitbread, Hov- 
ner, &c. in its favour, was negatived on 
a division, by six. 


Jan. 10, 

The Deputation appointed to wait on 
her Majesty, proceeded to Windsor, with 
the Address of the Two Houses,expressing 
a hope that herMajesty would be graciously 
pleased to undertake the important du- 
ties proposed to be invested in her Ma- 
jesty, as soon as an Act of Parliament 
should have passed for carrying the said 
Resolution into effect. Jler Majesty 
graciously replied : 

“My Lords and Gentlemen — That 
sense of duty and gratitude to the King, 
and of obligation to this Country, which 
induced me in the year 1789 readily to 
premise my most earnest attention to 
the anxious and momentous trust at that 
time intended to he reposed in me by 
Parliament, is strengthened, if possible, 
by the uninterrupted enjoyment of those 
blessings which I have continued to ex- 
geno under the protection of His 

lajesty since that period: and I should 
be wanting to all my duties if I hesicated 
to accept the sacred trust which is now 
offered to me, The assistance in point 
of counsel and adviee, which the wisdom 
of Parliament p es to provide for me, 
will make me undertake the charge with 
greater hepes that | may be able satisfac- 
torily to fulfil the important duties which 
it must impose upon me.—Of the nature 
and importance of that charge, I cannot 
but be duly .sensible, involving, as it 
does, every thing which is valuable to 
iyseli, as well as the highest interests 
of a people endeared to me by so many 
ties and considerations, but by nothing 
so sLrongly-as.by their steady, loyal, and 
affectionate attachment to the best of 
Kings.” 


Jan. 11. 

At two o'clock the Deputation frot 
the Two Houses went up to Carleton 
House, to present to his Royal Highness 
the Resolutions to which the two Houses, 
after long discussion, had agreed to. The 
Lerds and Gentlemen, all in full dress, 
were ushered through the superb suite 
of rooms to the Drawing-room, where 
his Royal Highness stood. His Chan- 
cellor, Wm. Adam, esq. and Bari Moira 
on his right hand; the Duke of Cumber 
land and Mr. Sheridan on bis left; be- 
hiad him four Officers of bis ame 7 

I. 
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Mr. Tyrwhitt, Col. Macmahon, Col. 
Bloomfield, and Gen. Tarser. ‘The de- 
putation advanced ac to their 
order of precedency. The Lori Presi- 
dent, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Mr. Seéréetary 
Ryder, the President of the Board of 
Controul, and the Master of the Rolls ; 
and they made the usual reverences, 
The Lord President then read from a 
papet in his hand—* That they were a 
Committee appointed to attend his Royal 
Highness with the Resolutions which 
had been agreed to by the Lords and 
Commons, for the purpose of supplying 
the defeet of the personal exercise of the 
Royal Authority, during his Majesty's 
illness, by empowering his Royal High- 
hess to exercise that authority in the 
mame and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
t to such limitations and restric- 
tious as shall be provided. And that 
were directed to express the hope 

whieh the Lotds Spiritual ana Tempo 

and Commons entertain, that his Royal 
Highness, (from his regard to the inte- 
rests of ‘his Majesty, will be ready to un- 
dertake the weiginty and important trust 
to be invested in his Royal 
~~ soon as ~~ of Parlia- 

ment s ave been for earryin 
the said Resolutions into effect.” a 

To which his Royal Nighpess made the 
following gracious reply: * 

‘* My Lords, and Gentlemen—I receive 
the ‘communication which the Two 
Houses brave directed you to make to 
me, of their joint Resolutions, on the 
subject of providing for the exercise of 
the Royal Authority during his Ma- 
jesty’s illness, with those sentiments of 
régard which J must ever entertain for 
the united desires of the Two Houses.— 
With ‘the same sentiments I regeive the 
expressed hopes of the Lords and Com- 
mons, ‘that, from niy regard for the inte- 
rest of His Majesty and the Nation, I 
should be ready touridertake the weighty 


‘amd important trust proposed to be in- 


vested in me,’ under the restrictions and 
limitations stated in those Resolutions. 
Conscious that every feeling of nity 
beart would have prompted me, from du- 
tiful affeetion to my beloved Father and 

» to have shewn all the reve- 
rential delicacy towards bim inculcated 
in those Resolutions, 1 cannot refrain 
from expressing my regret, that I should 
aot bave been allowed the opportunity of 
manifesting to his afflicted and loyal sub- 
jects that such would have been my con- 
duct.—Deepty impressed, however, with 
the vecessity of tranquillizing the public 
mind, determined to submit to 
every personal sacrifice consistent with 
the regard’ 1 owe to the security of my 


Father’s Crown, and the equal 

I owe to the welfare of his people, I do 
not hesitate to accept the office and si- 
tuation proposed to me, restricted as they 
are, still retaining every opinion express. 
ed by me upon a former and ‘similar 
distressing occasion. In undertaking thg 
trust to me, I am well aware 
of the culties of the situation in 
which I shall be placed; but I shall rely 
with confidence upon the Constitutional 
advice of an enlightened Parliament, and 
the zealous rt of a generous and 
loyal People. I will use all the means 
left to me to merit both. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—You will 
communicate this my answer to the two 
Houses, accompanied ty my most fer- 
vent wishes and prayers, that the Diving 
Will may extricate us and the Nation 
from the grievous embarrassments of our 
present condition, by the speedy restora 
tion of his Majesty’s health,” 

In the House of Lords, the same day, 
the Earl of Liverpool, after an explana> 
tion stating that the names of the Duke 
of York and one of his Royal Brotherg 
had been omitted at their request, moved 
the issuing of Letters Patent umder the 
Great Seal for opening Parliament ‘by 
Cotnmission. 

Earl Grey would not, at this advanced 
stage of business, cause any arddi- 
tional delay; but rose to state his entire 
concurrence in the opiaions of those no- 
ble Lords who had so ably and eloquently 
opposed the proceedings, and to enter 
his protest against them, as justified by 
no constitutional precedent, and furnish~- 
ing aniexample of the most perilous im- 
port on future emergencies, 

The House therndivided on the motion 
—Contents, 51; Non-contents, 33, 


In the Commons the Sheriffs of Londog 
presented the Petition of the Common 
Couneil against restrictions on theRegent. 

The Committees appointed to wait gn 
the Prince of Wales and her Majesty, 
reported their answers. 


House of Commons, Jan. 14. 

Mr Ald. Combe presented a Petition 
from the Livery, praying the appoint- 
ment of the Prince of Wales as Regent, 
without any limitation or restriction. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the State of the Nation, 
Mr. Perceval, after alluding to the Re- 
solution agreed to and transmitted by 
the Lords on the expediency of Letters 
Patent passing under the Great Seal for 
assembjmg Parliament, moved the con- 
currence of that House in the Resola 


tiom 
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_. Mr. Sheridan entered his Protest against 
xhe proceeding. 

The Resolution was then agreed te, the 
Report brought up,and read asecond time. 


Housr. or Lorps, Jan. 15. 

About five, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Duke of Montrose, and the Earl of 
Liverpool, having taken their seats as 
Commissioners to open Parliament, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
with a number of Members being in at- 
tendance at the Bar, the Lord Chancel- 
tor said, —‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Forasmuch as for certain causes his Ma- 
jesty cannot conveniently be present here 
jn his Reyal Person, a Commission has 
been issued under the Great Seal, au- 
thorizing the Lords in the said Commis- 
sion named, to declare the causes of 
your meeting, and to do in all respects 
im his Majesty’s name, which Commis- 
sion you wil) now heer read.”—The Com- 
mission was then read, after which the 
Lord Chancellor resumed— “ My Lords 
and Gentlemen, in virtue of the Com- 
mission which has been now read, au- 
tbherizing the Lords therein named to 
‘ declare the causes of your meeting, and 
to do in all respects in his Majesty's 
name, we have only to call your atten- 
tion to the afflicting cireumstance of bis 
Majesty's indisposition, and to the ne- 
cessity of making due and suitable pro- 
vision for the care of his Majesty’s sacred 
Person, for the maintenance of the Royal 
Dignity, and for the exercise of the 
Royal Authority, in such manner and to 
such extent as the exigency of the case 
may seein to require.” 


peepee 

Tn the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Sheridan, alluding to the execution of 
Cardoza, the Portugueze, for murder, on 
Monday, observed that it had excited 
considerable sensation respecting the 
alarming suspension of the prerogative 
of mercy, He had communicated with 
the Right Hon. Secretary of State forthe 
Home Department, and had to thank 
him for his attention. He did not in- 
tend to give any formal notice upon the 
subject now, but should certainly sub- 
mit the question to the House in some 
shape or other. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained that the Act of Parliament re- 
quired, that, in cases of conviction of 
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murder, the execution of the convict 
should follow within a limited time, 
which had been strictly followed. The 
Judges might have respited the prisoner 
had they chosen; but their opinions had 
been taken, and no ground was left for 
supposing, that, if the fountain of mercy 

open te access, any thing would 
have been submitted in application for 
its exercise. 

Mr. Sheridan replied, that the Royal 
prerogative of mercy had been twice ex- 
tended to aconvict (P. Ogilvie) in Scot- 
land; for which, however, he did not 
blame the Rt. Hon, Gentlemen : the same 
necessity that justified issues of money 
for the Army aud Navy, might justify 
that likewise. He put the merits of 
the case altogether out of question ; but 
regretted that the first prerogative of the 
highest istrate of the realm should 
be usurped by a subject. 

Mr. Ryder declared himself ready, 
when called upon, to state the motives 
of his conduct, He denied, indignantly, 
that he had usurped the prerogative 
of mercy; be had merely suspended the 
operation of the law, until it could be 
known whether that merey would of 
would not ultimately be granted. in 
the case of the unfortunate person lately 
executed, the Recorder had reported to 
him, that the two Judges who had assist- 
ed him in the trial had entertained no 
doubt of the guilt of the convict, and 
had seen no ground that could admit of 
an application for mercy; it was, in fact, 
a ease of as foul murder as had ever been 
committed in England. 


Jan, 16, 

On the motion of Mr, Perceval, the 
last day for receiving Private Petitions 
was fixed for Feb. 1; that for Private Bill 
March 4; and that for Reports, April 29. 

The Regency Bill was read a second 
time, - 

Jan. 17. 

A Secret Committee of Nine was ap- 
pointed to inquire what payments were 
ordinarily directed by his Majesty to be 
made eut of his Privy Purse. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Regency Bill ; when 13 of the clauses 
were, after much discussion, disposed of. 

Jan. 18. 

The House resolved itself into a Com 
mittee, when clauses in the Regency Bill 
were discussed, and the blanks filled up. 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 


CONSERVATIVE SENATE. Sitting of Dec. 10. 


The sitting commenced at three in 
the afternoon; the Prince Arch-Chan- 


cellor of the Empire presided. Theif 
Excellencies the Duke of Cadore, Misi 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and Counts 
St. Jean d’Angely, gnd Caffarelli, Mi 

nister 
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@ieters of State, were introduced. The 
Prince Areh-Chancellor read the follow- 


ing Message : 
Message of his Imperial and ‘Royal 
Majesty. 

“Senators, I have ordered my Minis 
ter for Foreign Affairsto communicate to 
you the several circumstances which oc- 
casion the junction of Holland with the 
Empire. Orders published by the 
British Council in 1806 and 1807, have 
tent in pieces the public law of Europe. 
A new order of things governs the Uni- 
verse, New securities becoming neces- 
sary to,me, the junction of the mouths 
of the Scheldt, of the Meuse, the Rhine, 
the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, with 
the Empire, the establishment of an in- 
land navigation with the Baltic, have 
appeared to me to be the first and most 

ant. J have ordered the plan of 
a Canal to be prepared, which will be exe- 
cuted in the course of five years, and will 
connect the Seine with the Baltic. Those 
Prifces will be indemnified who may 
find themselves circumscribed by this 
great measure, Which is become abso- 
lutely necessary, and which will rest the 
right of my frontiers upon the Baltic. 
Before | came to this determination, I 
apprised England of it, She was ac- 
quainted that the only means for pre- 


serving the independence of Holland 
was to retract her Orders in Council of 
1806 and 1807, or to return at last to 
pacifie sentiments. But this Power was 
deaf to the voice of her interests, as well 


as to the cries of Europe. I was in 
hopes of being able to establish a 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners of war 
between France and England, and to 
avail myself, in consequence of the re- 
sidence of two Commissioners at Paris 
and London, to bring about an approxi- 
mation between the two countries. I 
have been disappointed in my expecta- 
tions. J could find nothing in the mode 
in which the English Government nego- 
tiated but craft and deceit.—The junc- 
tion of the Valais is an effect long in- 
tended of the immense works which I 
have had performed in the Alps within 
the last ten years. Atthe time of my 
Act of Mediation, I separated the Valais 
from the Helvetic League, foreseeing 
then a measure of such advantage to 
France and Italy—So long as the war 
continues with England, the French 
people must not lay down their arms.— 
My finances are in the most flourishing 
state, [ can meet all the expences which 
this immense empire requires, without 

“— ay gegte for fresh sacri- 
: igned) NAPOLEON, 
: Palace of the Thuilleries, Dec. 10, 1210. 
“ By order of the Emperor, 

H, B. Duxe or Bassano,” 
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After the Message was read, his Ex- 
cellency the Duke of Cadore, Minister . 
for Foreign Affairs, laid the following 
Report before the Sitting: 

REPORT OF THE MINTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS TO HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR 
AND KING, 

“Sir, Your Majesty has exalted 
France to the highest point of greatness. 
The victories obtained over five succes~ 
sive coalitions, all promoted by England, 
have produced these consequences: and 
it may be said, that we are indebted to 
England for the glory and power of the 
Great Empire. At every opportunity 
your Majesty made offers of peace, and 
without considering whether it would be 
more advantageous than war: you 
looked, Sir, only to the happiness of the 
present generation, and you always 
shewed yourself ready to sacrifice to it 
the most flattering prospects of the fu- 
ture. It was in this spirit that the 
peace of Campo Formio, of Luneville, 
and of Amiens, and subsequently of 
Presburg, of Tilsit, and of Vienna, were 
concluded ; it was in this spirit that your 
Majesty has five times sacrificed to peace 
the greater part of your conquests. More 
anxious to adorn your reign by the pub- 
lic happiness than to extend the frontiers 
of your empire, your Majesty set bounds 
to your greatness ; while England, keep- 
ing the torch of war continually alive, 
seemed to conspire against ber allies as 
well as herself to create the greatest em- 
pire that has existed for twenty centu- 
ries.—At the peace of 1783, the power of 
France was strong in the Family Compact, 
which ¢loselybound Spain and Naples with 
her political system.—At that of Amiens, 
the respective strength of the three great 
Powers was increased by the addition of 
twelve millions of Polish inhabitants, 
The Houses of France and Spain were 
essentially hostile to each other, and the 
people of the two countries were removed 
farther than ever from each other by the 
difference of their manuers., One of the 
great Continental 
strength less diminished by the junction 
of Belgium with France, than i was in- 
creased by the acquisition of Venice; the 
secularizations also of the Germanic 
Body added more to the power of our ri- 
vals. Thus, at the conelusion of the 
Treaty of Amiens, the relative force of 
France was less than at the peace of 
1743, and much inferior to that to 
which the victories obtained during the 
wars of the two first coalitions gave her 
a right to expect. This treaty, howe- 
ver, was scarcely concluded, when the 
jealousy of England displayed itself 
strongly. She took the alarm at the 
continually increasing prosperity and 
riches of the interior of France ; and she 

hoped 





Powers had her - 
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that a third coalition would wrest 

ium, the provinces of the Rhine, 
Italy, from your crown. The peace 

of Amiens was broken; a third coalition 
was formed; three months after it was 
dissolved by the treaty of Presburgh. 
England saw all her hopes blasted: Ve- 
nice, Dalmatia, Istria, the whole of the 
Adriatic coast, and that of the kingdom 
ef Naples, fell into the power of France. 
The Semente Body, established upon 
principles contrary to those upon which 
the French empire was founded, dropped 
to pieces; and the system of the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine transfermed into 
elose and necessary allics the same na- 
tions who in the first coalitions marched 
against France, and united them indis- 
solubly to herself by their common in- 
terests. The peace of Amiens then be- 
eame in England the object of the regret 
of every Statesman. The new acquisi- 
tions by France, which there were no 
hopes of wresting from her at any future 
time, rendered the fault that was com- 
mitted more evident, and shewed the full 
extent of it. An enlightened man, who 
during the sbort interval of the peace of 
Amiens visited Paris, and had learned to 
know France and your Majesty, was put 
at the head of affairs in England, ‘This 
man of genius comprehended the situa- 
tions of the two Countries. He per- 
ceived that it was not in the power of 
any State to compel France to retro- 
grade ; aud that the true policy consisted 
in arresting her progress. He perceived, 
that, by the success obtained over the 
third coalition, the question was 
vhanged ; and that it must no longer be 
thought of contesting with France the 
sions that she acquired by vietory; 

but that it was necessary, by a speedy 
peace, to prevent those new acquisitions 
which the continuation of the war would 
yender inevitable. This Minister did not 
goneeal dny of the advantages which 
France derived from the erroneous policy 
ef England; but he had in view these 
which she might still acquire. He 
thought that England would gain much, 
‘if none of the Continental Powers lost 
more. He directed his poliey to disarm 
France, and to have the Confederation 
ef the North of Germany recognised in 
opposition to the Confederation of the 
Rhine. He perceived that Prussia could 
only be preserved by peace ; and that on 
the fate of that Power depended the sys- 
tem of Saxony, of Hessia, of Hanover, 
he fate of the mouths of the Ems, of the 
ade, of the Weser, of the Elbe, of the 
Oder, and of the Vistula, ports necessary 
for the commerce of England. Like a 
great man, Fox did not deliver himself 
wp to useless sorrow for the rupture of 
the treaty of Amiens, and josges heuce- 
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forth irreparable ; he wished to prevent 
greater, and he sent Lord Lauderdale to 
Paris. The negotiations began, and 
evéry thing led to hope that they would 
have ended happily; when Fox died, 
From that time they languished. The 
Ministers were neither sufficiently en- 
lightened nor temperate to perceive the 
necessity of peace. Prussia, excited by 
that spirit which England infused inte 
all Europe, put her troops to march. 
The Imperial Guard received orders to 
set out; Lord Lauderdale appeared ter- 
rified at the consequences of the new 
events that were preparing. It was pro- 
posed to sign the treaty; that Prussia 
should be included in it, and. that the 
Confederation of the North of Germany 
should be reeognized. Your Majesty, 
with that spirit of moderation of which 
you have given such frequent examples 
to Europe, consented. The departure éf 
the Imperial Guard was delayed fer some 
days; but Lord Lauderdale hesitated: 
he thought it necessary to send a Me 
senger to his Court, and that Messenger 
brought him an order to return. Ina 
few days after Prussia no longer existed 
as a preponderating power. Posterity 
will consider that period as one of th 
most decisive in the histories of England 
and France. The Treaty of Tilsit put an 
end to the fourth coalition.—Two great 
Sovereigns, lately enemies, united ip 
offering peace to England; but that 
Power, who, notwithstanding all th 
forewarnings she had received, could net 
bring herself to subscribe to condition 
which would leave France in a more at 
vantageous situation than she was after 
the Treaty of Amiens, would not enter 
into a negotiation, the unavoidable eom 
sequence of which would have been té 
place France in a situation sti}l more to 
her advantage.—We refused, it was said 
in England, a treaty which maintained 
the North of Germany, Prussia, Saxony, 
Hessia, and Hanover, independent # 
France,and which secured all the outlets 
our trade; how, then, can we agree @ 
this time to conclude with the Emperor 
of the French, when he has extended the 
Coufederation of the Rhine to the North 
of Germany, and to found on the banks 
of the Elbe a French throne ; a peat, 
which, by the course of things, what 
ever the stipulations might be, 
Jeave under his influence Hanover, afié 
all the ports of the North, those 

pal arteries of our commerce ? 

[The Exposé dwells at some length 
upon the Coalitions — declares that 4 
proposition was made to our Government 
to recal the Orders in Council, upon co® 
dition that the independence of H 
should be respected by the French, 

Was rejected—recommends the —_ 
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tion of the Hanse Towns to the Empire: 
the repairing the canal between Ham- 
burgh and Lubeck, and the construction 
of a new canal, which would unite the 
Fibe to the Weser, and the Weser to the 
Emms—advises the continuance of the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees (we thought 
they had been rescinded), and the op- 
position of the Continental blockade to 
the Maritime one, from which the most 
auspicious results are predicted.) 

(Signed) Cuampacyy, Duke of Cadore. 

Paris, Dec. 4. 

Buonaparte has ordered, by a Decree 
of the 1sth ult., the formation of Coun- 
cils of Discipline for the advocates be- 
longing to the different courts of justice, 
with powers, under certain eircum- 
stances, to strike their names out of the 
lists of those privileged to plead. All 
advocates, on being admitted to the bar, 
are to take the following oath :—* I 
swear allegiance tu the Constitution of 
the Einpire, and fidelity to the Empe- 
ror; that I will not say or publish any 
thing contrary to the laws and regula- 
tions, good morals. the safety of the 
state, and the public peace; that I will 
never violate the respect due to the tri- 
bunals and public authorities ; and that 
I will never give an opinion for, nor sup- 


port any cause which I shall not, in my 
soul and conscience, believe to be just.” 
—It is directed ly this Decree, that ifan 


advocate shall, in his pleadings or 
writings, permit himeelf to attack the 
principies of the Monarchy and the Con- 
stitution of the Empire, the laws, and 
established authorities, the Court shall 
forthwith sentence him to one of the pu- 
nishments prescribed by the 3lst article 
of the Criminal Code, without prejudice 
tw farther proceedings in the case. 

The Couservative senate, in the sitting 
were presented by 
Count Caffirelli with an Exposé, which, 
after stating that the Empire enjoyed the 
most profound peace—that by the ma- 
chinations of our Government the bor- 
ters of war still desolated the extremi- 
ties of Europe (meaning Spain and Por- 
tugal), it proveeds— Amidst the calin 
which his Majesty has re-established in 
the Empire and in Europe, he is eccu- 
pied with the amelioration of his marine ; 
aud his genius suggests tu him efficacious 
Means for opposing tu his enemies upon 
the seas, numerous fleets, animated, like 
bis veteran and formidable phalanxes, 
With a desire at last to conquer an uni- 
Versal peace, The will of his Majesty 

be always that of destiny; for power 
genius never will in vain,—Already, 
Gentlemen, at the voice of his Majesty, 
Maritime establishments are created; 
Gent. Mag. January, 1411. 
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our coasts, the extent of which is aug- 
mented, are every where defended by 
courage, and fortified by art ; the arsenals 
are provided with necessary materials ; 
ships are rising in our ports, and our 
fleets will one day try their strength 
with those of the enemy, and reign upor 
the seas. But to arm these vessels, to 
equip them, his Majesty has felt that he 
stood in need of seamen, Those who at 
present man bis squadrons, would not 
be sufficient for the greatness of his 
plans; new means are necessary for new 
views. Commerce and the ‘Fisheries, 
which were wont to furnish seamen for 
the State, are at present too inconside- 
rable, and a new system must be forth- 
with resorted to for supplying the wants 
of the country. At the voice of his Ma- 


jesty, there issues, from the maritime 


departments, a crowd of young men, 
who, being at once sailors and soldiers, 
will shew themselves worthy rivals of 
those who liave raised so high the glory 
of the arms of the Empire.”—([Here the 
basis of the plan is unfolded—that it is 
from the maritime departments, and 
that of the line of coasts, that these 
men must be selected, The Exposé goes 
ou}—** But the profession of the seamen 
is liabie to so many vicissitudes and dan- 
gers, that itis necessary to commence it 
from the most tender age, when the or- 
gans are docile, the body flexible, and 
habits are contracted without difficulty. 
It is necessary that the mariner should 
be early accustomed to peril, and learn 
to face it with asmile. Young sailors 
shall, therefore, be selected at the age 
of from 13 to 16; if younger, the State 
would-wait too long before it enjoyed 
their services; if older, the physical con- 
stitution of man eould only be bent with 
difficulty to all the toils of seamanship. 
—His Majesty has formed crews for ships, 
and crews for flotillas. The former, 
composed of experienced mariners, will 
man the ships; for the latter, his Ma- 
jesty is fitting out in bis ports small ves- 
sels, commanded by skilful officers; on 
board which will be exercised in manawu- 
vres, in steering, in the use of arms, 
those young seamen, whom the Senatus 
Consultum, which we present, summons 
to the honour of serving their country.” 
The Dutch Papers mention, that Gen, 
Sarrazin, now in Eng'and, had been 
condemned for desertion, and his name 
struck out of the Legion of Honour. 
The following ia an extract of a letter 
from Rodez, department of the Aveiron, 
dated Dec. 16 :—* The winter has set 
in here with extraordinary severity, the 
snow bring in many of the surrounding 
districts «ix and seven feet deep. But 
what 
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what excites the most dreadful alarms, 
are the ravages of the wolves. These 
ferocious animals, unable to subsist any 
longer in their native mountains, sally 
forth in flocks of many hundreds, and 
entering the villages, make the peasant 
and his cattle their prey. The villages 
on the open plains are entirely deserted ; 
a number of the poor people having 
fallen sacrifices in defending their tame 
animals, and the survivors not choosing 
to expose themselves to similar danger. 
Our Prefect, with the humane view of 
reimbursing the sufferers, and prevent- 
ing the Department being depopulated, 
has ordered an inventory to be made of 
the losses : the estimate almost exeeeds 
belief: it is ascertained, that within the 
jast month, 2000 she ep, 400 goats, and 
300 horses, have been killed by theee 
ferocious animals. In the departments 
of the Loziere, and the Higher Loire, 
the ravages are still greater.” 

A Geutieman passenger, whe was 
lately wached on shore near Dunkirk out 
of the Elizabeth Indiaman, lashed to a 
piece of the wreck, was conveyed toa 
little hovel by a Frenchman who found 
bim along shore, to whom be gave 50 
guineas, having saved 500: the French- 
man promised to come at night and take 
him to a place of safety; at night he 
went back accompanied by two others, 
each having a shovel; when, dreadful to 
relate, they beat his brains out with 
their shovels, plundered the body, then 
dug a hole and buried it in the sand. 
Three or four days after which, the prin- 
cipal, being troubled in his conscience, 
went and confessed what he bad done 
to a Magistrate; when his two accom- 
plices were taken up, and the dead body 
dug up greatly mangled. The three men 
have been committed to Dunkirk gaol, 
to take their trial for murder, 

A batlof fire appeared in the commune 
of Chargouville, France, on the 23d 
Nov. which, bursting with a tremendous 
explosion, let fall three large stones, ac- 
companied with smoke, and darted with 
such foree, that they entered the earth 
to the depth of near #0 centimeters. 
One of the stones is covered with a crust 
of greyish black, while the inside is more 
clear. It is very compact, and hard 
enough to cut glass. It appears to con- 
tain globules of iron pretty large and 
brilliant. 

The substitute for sugar in Brittany 
(france) is a syrup extracted from the 
Bedange apple, beat up with the whites 
of eggs, and boiled till three parts are 
wasted. 

HOLLAND. 
“A Dutch Paper of last month an- 
nounces the sale of 77 houses at Amster- 


dam ; the proprietors of which had shut 
them up and absconded, being unable to 
pay the taxes, 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Letters from Cadiz, of the 20th of 
December, state, that the Cortes had 
banished the late Regeney; and Casta- 
nos, the head of it, had been exiled to 
Gallicia. 

On the 16th ult. the Cortes ordered 
their decree of the 2d, for levying an 
armed force of 10,000 men, to reinforce 
the army in the Isle of Leon, to be car- 
ried into immediate execution. On the 
19th a motion was made for * an eternal 
monument of gratitude to his Britannic 
Majesty, and the unconcuerable British 
Nation, for the generous and magnani- 
mous assistance afforded to the Spanish 
Nation ;” which was carried unanimously, 
amidst general acclamations, 

The intelligence from Madrid repre- 
sents the Usurper as busily employed in 
sending plunder to Paris—a circumstance 
from which it is not unreasonable to 
infer, that be thinks he holds his capital 
by a very precarious teuure.—The ac 
ceunts from Madrid and Seville represent 
the situation of the French in those places 
as truly deplorable, ‘They cannot travel 
from one part of Spain to another with 
out going in large parties, which have 
obtained the name of Caravans. In this 
manner, great numbers of male and fe- 
male natives of France are daily return 
ing to that country; and the Spanish 
patriots, like the Arabs of the Deserts, 
incessantly hover around these escorts, 
and carry off prisoners and booty to a 
great amount; in a recent mstance tt 
was deemed necessary to send an escort 
of 1500 seldiers, to protect a convoy cor 
sisting of pictures, wool, &c. on its way 
from Madrid te France. 

Extract of a letter from Lishon, dated 
Dev. 50,.—“Great importance is attached 
to the seizure of a spy here by the Portu- 
guese peasants, who are ever on the 
watch. This fellow had been sent on 
suine important errand by Massena, but 
he was secured before his object was ac- 
complished. As bis traitorous intentions 
were manifest, he would have been shot 
after a summary trial, but for the im- 
portant discoveries he made to Lord Wel- 
lington. Several of the officers who had 
obtained leave to embark for England, 
and were at Lisbon for that purpose, have 
been suddenly ordered back to the army ; 
which at first induced an opinion, that 
the British Commander in Chief expected 
a movement on the part of the Enemy; 
but it is now said to be in consequence 
of the discoveries he made by the 
spy, but of what nature we do not 


learn,” 
ITALY, 
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ITALY. 

All the vines and cotton within 14 
miles of Mount Vesuvius were destroyed, 
on the 12th of September, by a volcanic 
eruption. Every thing else within eight 
or ten miles was also destroyed. The 
lava, in some places, was 100 feet deep. 

GERMANY. 

Haveurcn, Luneck, ann Bremen, 
ARE ANNEXED TO PRaNCr, after the most 
selemm assurances and pledges to the 
contrary. Buonaparte has done with 
them as be did with Hlollaud. Ile 
squeezed all their wealth from them first, 
under the pretence of respecting their 
independence ; and then, when they 
have nothing more to give, he seizes 
their territories, and unites them to 
France. The French Papers talk of the 
jos expressed at this union; assertions 
which we knew to be false, So indig- 
nant were the inhabitants of Bremen, 
Lubeck, and Hamburgh, that they shut 
up the theatres and all places of anuse- 
ment. Let Denmark look now to her- 
self. Buonaparte has pushed his fangs 
close to her frontier. Schleswic and 
Holstein will be his next prey. 

A prodigy of precocious aequirement 
has appeared in Germany, in the person 
of John Spitzler, a youth only 13 years 
of age, but who is said to be well ae- 
quainted with ten different languages, 
most of the mathematical sciences, and 
to be a proficient in musick. He is a 
native of Lower Austria, and the sou of 
a reduced Clergyman: for the last six 
months he has been blind. The Empe- 
ror Francis has settled a pension on kim. 

The base of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, near Makounitza, fell on the Gth of 
November, with a report so loud that it 
was heard at the distance of twelve 
miles, Six villages bave been alestroyed 
by this precipitation, and 34 lives lost. 

M. Parea, inspector of woods at Ra- 
venna, has discovered the secret of ex- 
tracting from the plant-seed of the 
thorn (ramus paliurus of Liun@us) a 
clear sweet oil, without smell, and fit for 
domestic purposes. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter from Berlin, dated Dee. 4, 
says, “ The embarrassments ander which 
oar Government labours, arising fromthe 
Stagnation of trade, and the difficulty of 
finding money to pay the contribution, 
oceasioned his Majesty lately to dispose 
ef valuable jewels to the amount of 
600,000 florins, in order that his faithful 
subjects might not be burthened with 
fresh taxes. This mark of consideration 
has greatly endeared hii to the citizens ; 
and a voluntary contribution is on foot 
to prevent the recurrence of ft, ¢  sa- 
crifices,”” 
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The account: from Berlin, which reach 
to the 26th, give a melancholy picture of 
the state of the Prussian dominions. 
Trade was quite dall; and it was ap- 
prehended that the slightest rupture be- 
tween France and Russia would be the 
sigual for their political extinction. The 
projected family alliance between his 
Prussian Majesty and the Emperor Alex- 
ander (the former is to receive the hand 
of one of the sisters of the latter) is not 
considered as by any means likely to pere 
petuate the existence of Prussia as an in- 
dependent State, 

SWEDEN axp DENMARK. 
£ccvact of a Letter from Stockholm, 
dated Nov, 26, 1#10. 

In transmitting to you the Swedish 
Declaration of War against England, 1 
wish to communicate to you some dee 
tails with regard to the motives which 
have induced Buonaparte to order it, 

“Extremely imitated by the loss of 
the Isle of Bourbon (seeing it thus every 
day become more difficult to make good 
his promise to France, of preserving her 
colonies), as well as by the resistance 
which be has met with in the Peninsula, 
Buonaparte sent for the Baron de La- 
gerbjelke, the Swedish Minister at Paris, 
and, in presence of Champagny alone, 
spoke to him as follows: “ The election 
of the Prince of Ponte Corvo to the 
throne of Sweden has alone restrained 
my just resentment against your Court 
for the last three months. It has not 
ceased to give provocation to France 
since 1004; at one time preventing 
England from making peace for three 
years together; and at another, seeking 
the alliance and protection of France in 
order to desert it afterwards, I knew 
(added Buonaparte) how to provide 
against the hatred of Gustavus Adol- 
phus~he was my declared enemy; 
while the present Goverament of Swe- 
den has only sought my friendship for 
the purpose of recovering Finland, ay 
event that will never take place. It has 
besides continued to trade with Great 
Britain, im contravention of the treaty 
of peace with France, by permitting co 
lonial produce ta be pitroduced inte 
Sweden, for the purpose of being after- 
wards re-exported to the Continent! 

“In consequence of ail this,” conti- 
need Buonaparte, “ my Minister at 
Stockholm has orders to demand, that 
war be declared against England—that 
English manufactures be burnt, and that 
colonial produce be subjeeted to a duty 
of 50 per cent.; and, in case of refusal, 
he must quit Stockholm immediately, 
It is I who ordered it—such is my plea, 
sure.”"—Whenever the Baron De La- 
gerbjelke attyypted to reply, Buona- 

parte 
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parte ordered him to be silent, crying 
Hold your tongue.” 

The Council of State at Stockholm, 
and, which will surprise you still more, 
Bernadotte himself, were of opinion, 
that war should not be declared against 
England. The declaration of the Danish 
Minister, that he would depart from 
Sweden if Buonaparte’s demand, through 
his own Minister, were not complicd 
with, and the fear that the King would 
experience the fate of the unfortunate 
Gustavus Adolphus, should he have a 
war with France, Russia, and Denmark, 
produced submission to the pleasure of 
Buonaparte. The soundest and most 
numereus part of the nation highly 
disapprove of such a system. 

“They cannot proceed to burn the 
English manufactures, and to impose a 
duty of 30 per cent. on colonial produce, 
without first convoking the States of 
the realm. The Baron de Lagerbjelke 
having mentioned that objection to Buo- 
naparte, received for answer, “ Let me 
hear no more of these silly (the expres- 
sion is much more coarse in the French) 
laws of Sweden.” 

“Tt is believed here, that Buonaparte, 
during the spring, will put the Swedish 
fleet in requisition, for the purpose of 
making it act with that which he is 
equipping in the Texel; but it is the ge- 
neral vpinion, at the same time, that 
this Gountry will not act hostilely against 
England, if the latter does not attack 
her.” 

Letters from Anhalt assert, that not 
only is it designed to restore Finland to 
Sweden, but also to aunex to the latter 
country the greater part of Norway. 
Denmark, it is said, however averse to 
compliance, will be unable to resist the 
mandates of France: her prompt obe- 
dience may procure her an indemnity, 
but resistance would seal her ruin. Other 
political arrangements were in contem- 
plation; but they would not be made 
public for some time. 

A new Decree has been issued by the 
Danish Government, by which all trade 
with England is prohibited, under more 
severe penalties tlian any yet inflicted by 
the cruel Napoleon, It is declared a fe- 
lony, punishable by death, in the cap- 
tain of a ship maintaining iutercourse 
with England. 

Norway is said to be in a state of re- 
volution, in consequence of the attempt 
made there to enforce a conscription of 
seamen for the French service. The re- 
port rests on the authority of the Cap- 
tain of the galliot North Star, of Pap- 
penburgh, arrived at Aberdeen, froin 
Christiansand ; who adds, that the ports 
on the Norway coast were all in the pos- 
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session of the insurgents, comprehending 
the whole military and naval force of 
the country. 
TURKEY. 
Extract of a Letter from Constantinople, 
Now. 18. 

“The Pacha of Bagdad had for several 
years past refused to pay the greater part 
of the contributions which he was bound 
to send to the Imperial Treasury. The 
Government was in consequenee obliged 
to resort to measures, secretly adopted, 
in order to reduce to obedience this rich 
and powerful Governor, whose distance 
from the centre of the Empire rendered 
him the more dangerous. Halet Etfendi, 
formerly Ambassador to the French 
Court, was accordingly on this occasion 
charged with an important mission. He 
was sent to Mussul, where, in secret 
with the Pacha of that city, he concerted 
measures for surprizing the Pacha of 
Bagdad. Halet, very early one morning, 
appeared at the head of 6000 men, before 
the gates of Bagdad, which he found un- 
defended, and immediately made his 
troops enter. 

** The Pacha, who was generally de- 
tested by the inhabitants, observing 
that the alarm had spread through the 
whole city, took flight with a= small 
number of his friends; but, a price ha- 
ving been put upon his head by the 
Pacha of Mussul, he was betrayed by 
his own servants, and massacred in a 
village where he had hidden himself. 
The Pacha at Mussul sent the head of 
this rebel to Constantinople, where it 
was exposed for three days on the gates 
of the Seraglio. It is asserted, that in 
bis coffers upwards of thirty millions 
were found, which are expected to ar- 
rive soon at the linperial Treasary. The 
Pacha of Damascus, suspected of in- 
triguing with the Vechabites, would 
have shared a similar fate; but, having 
received timely notice, made his escape 
in disguise.” 

REBELLION AND MASSACRE OF THE JANIS 
SARIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BULLETINS, 

** Constantinople, Dec. 2. 

“ The turbulence and sedition of those 
who should be our defenders, has once 
more stained the pride of citics with 
blood and slaughter. The events of the 
war with the Infidels are known to every 
true believer, Notwithstanding the great 
efforts made by his Sublime Highness 
(whom may God ever bless!) to inspire 
his army with an invincible spirit—to 
impart his foresight and skill to its va- 
liant leaders ; that success which may 
be merited, but which it is not in the 


power of feeble mortals to command, 


The Rus- 
sians, 


has not attended our arms. 
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sians, at the commencement of the war, 
possessed themselves by surprise ef Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, the advanced posts 
of the Empire: aware of the incalcula- 
ble advantages of obtaining possession of 
the fortresses on its banks, their armies 
were reinforced—their men goaded to 
hazardous and destructive enterprizes, 
and a populous but treacherous pro- 
vince (Servia) urged to rebellion. His 
Sublime Highness made incredible ef- 
forts to stem the torrent, which threat- 
ened the Empire and the religion of the 
Prophet with ruin. He succeeded ; for, 
though Selistria, Rudschuk, and Nico- 
polis fell, it was not until after great 
waste of blood, and the Enemy had been 
so weakened as to be incapable of pur- 
suing Lis advantage. The keys of the 
Panube may be its fortresses; but the 
stay of the Empire is a numerous and 
gallant army, led by experienced Chiefs, 
and sustained by a population preferring 
death to subjection, After all his suc- 
cesses, the Enemy has not dared to ad- 
vance ; our Vizier, with the main army, 
continues at Schumla; the coasts of the 
Black Sea are secured from invasion or 
insult, and our rebellious subjects, the 
Servians, driven back with shame and 
loss. Nevertheless, as the events of war 
are uncertain, and as the blessed Prophet 
has himself recommended that policy 
should be used where foree may fail, we 
thought it right to listen to the overtures 
for negotiating a peace. We dispatched 
Officers to make known our conditions : 
we did not think that this, our laudable 
anxiety to procure so great a blessing, 
would be misinterpreted, 

“ But wicked and ungrateful men, for- 
getting the submission they owed to us 
as the lineal descendant of the Prophet, 
artfully prepared a tale for the car of the 
credujous, that we had rénounced the 
glories of our il'ustrious line, and des- 
tined the subjection of the crescent. Im- 
mediately these Janissaries, those sworn 
foes to discipline and order, were seen 
hastening from every quarter with arms 
in their hands. They instructed their 
partizans to declare, that reform, and 
the removal of obnoxious men, were 
their objects; and when by these arti- 
fices they had swelled their forces to 
40,000 men, they avowed their real in- 
tentions, called out for “* War,”’ and to 
be restored to all their former privileges. 
His Sublime Highness witnessed these 
proceedings with affliction, but net with 
dismay. He could have relied on the af- 
fections of his people, but was desirous 
of sparing the effusion of blood. He re- 
tired on the night of the 24th on-board 
the Ottoman fet, having previously 
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dispatched trusty messengers to the dif- 
ferent Pachaliks with intelligence of the 
revolt, All attempts to bring those de- 
luded men to reason proved ineffectual. 
They violated the Seraglio, plundered the 
treasures, and forced open the houses of 
the citizens for valuables. In the wan- 
tonness of their anger, they fired one of 
the quarters of the city, by which many 
houses were destroyed. At length, on 
the 27th, the troops who were to quell 
this rebellious spirit began to arrive. 
The Janissaries marched out to meet 
the advanced body; but, though they 
were double in number, the imposing 
attitude ef those brave men made them 
fall back. On the following day, dread- 
ing to be attacked in their quarters, th 
drew up in order of battle—they ad- 
vanced to the charge with fury, and 
fought like men animated by despair, 
After a few hours contest, their ranks 
were broken, and they fled: being pur- 
sued from street to street, searcely any 
escaped. It is computed that 14,000 of 
these traitors have been slain. 
(Signed) Isprauim, Reis Effendi.” 
“ Constantinople, Dec. 3. 
“ His Sublime Highness, to quiet the 
minds of his faithful subjects, has com- 
manded it to be made known, that the 
negotiations with the Emperor of all the 
Russias are in the most favourable train; 
and that every disposition has been shew 
to concede the points in dispute. The 
pay of the aimy will be transmitted re- 
gularly in future. The Graud Vizier has 
been reinforced, The Pacha of Serai con- 
tinues to defend Varna, 
(Signed) Iprauim, Reis Effendi.” 
( From the Supplement to the Abeille 
du Nord, of Jan. 3) 
PROCLAMA PRON, 
Constantinople, Dec. 4. By the bless- 
ing of the Prophet, the formidable re- 
bellion which threatened even the exis- 
tence of our Empire, and the mainte- 
nance of its holy religion, has been 
terminated, The streets of our capital 
were crowded with the carcases of the 
dead, who expiated their crimes by the 
scymeter; and thescativld is yet reeking 
with the blood of the victims sacrificed 
to the juctice of our cause. ‘Ten thou- 
sand Janissaries suffered by the swords of 
our brave and loyal subjects, three thou- 
sand bled beneath the hands of the publie 
executioner, and an equal number by 
the just laws of our sacred religion have 
been condemned to imprisonment, un- 
til they are released from the torment of 
this world to succeed to the tortures of 
the next. The blessed Prophet, who 
constantly watches over our welfare, 
kuows with what anguish we beheld this 
scene 
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scene of terror and desolation. He 
knows that every Mussulman that fell 
gave a pang to our paternal heart; but 
Justice, who never calls in vain when 
she does demand satisfaction, must be 
obeyed; and to her dictates we bowed, 
while the fatal sentence was pronounced. 
It was thus that the Divine Power exter- 
minated those who ventured to disturb 
our tranquility, and from whom we have 
now nothing to fear. On the love of 
our faithful people we shall always se- 
eurely rely, to detect anid expose those 
traitors, who, unawed by this dreadful 
example, may still endeavour, by their 
insidious art, to weaken that authority 
which the blessed Prophet has confided 
in our hands. 

Peace being then restored in our capi- 
tal, his Sublime Highness cannot avoid 
repeating his ardent wishes for the resto- 
ration of tranquillity to his beloved sub- 
jects in the distant provinces of bis Em- 
pire. Terms were offered in our name 
tothe Commander of the Russian armies, 
which it was expected would mect with 
immediate acceptance. But the hope 
was vain. Late successes made our Ene- 
my haughty and untractable; and al- 
though the whole of the province of Mol- 
davia was offered to be ceded to Russia, 
and to be annexed to her Empire, yet 
the proud and vain-glorious General re- 
jected the offer, and insisted not only 
that Moldavia, but that the entire fer- 
tile province of Wallachia should be 
comprehended in the grant. Yet this 
was not all—the neutrality of Servia was 
not to be allowed; and she was to be 
compelled as a separate power to treat 
with Russia, and full indemnity was to 
be granted under her former seditious 
treason and impiety. Thus circum- 
staneed, our faithful people will not be 
surprized, that in our name the Comman- 
der in Chief, the Granp Vizier, hesita- 
ted. He dispatched Couriers to our ca- 
pital ; and in return we commanded him 
to break off the negotiation, and to act 
on the offensive. Then at length it was 
that our Enemies repented of their pre- 
sumption, and under this feeling they 
have again offered totreat. Hf, on any 
terms that are consistent with the glory 
of our Empire, the blessings of peace 
can be obtained, our dear people, avhose 
interest alone is our guide, may remain 
in the perfect assurance that those bless- 
ings shall be secured to them. 

(Signed) * Ipranim, Reis Effendi.” 

ASIA. 

A forest in India, 65 miles in length, 
and 24 in breadth, was set on fire in 
June last, threugh the négligence of 
sume wood-cutters. At the date of the 
aceount, the conflagration had conti- 


nued five weeks, and 50 villages in the 
vicinity of the forest had been destroyed, 
Many of the unfortunate and idolatrous 
natives, believing the calamity to be a 
direct visitation of some vengeful deity, 
and not choosing to survive the loss of 
their property, precipitated themselves 
into the flames. 
AMERICA awnp tur WEST INDIES. 
Intelligence bas been received, via 
America, of an attempt having been 
made hy French emissaries to shake 
the allegiance of the people of the Phi- 
lippine Isles to Ferdinand the Seventh ; 
which was, however, fru-trated by the 
Governor. The emissaries came ori- 
ginally from the Isle of France, and, 
being furnished with the necessary in- 
structions, obtained, in the disguise of 
Japanese merchants, permission to settle 
some time at Manilla, Alout 300 of the 
native inhabitants suffered themselves tu 
be seduced: some of the soldiery were 
also bought over; but the number and 
competence of the conspirators were 
still unequal to the excention of their 
plan. They had been flattered with an 
assurance, that a Frenel naval fores 
would, in the month of July, viowt the 
Chinese Seas, and give them both as- 
sistance and protection. Disappointed 
in this expectation, they made a prema- 
imre effort to seize the arsenal, cnd dis- 
arm the garrison, but were easily coun- 
teracted by Don Ferdinand de Fulcueras, 
the Governor. They then surrendered 
at discretion, and 70 of them had since 
expiated their treason with their lives. 
The Presidency of Chili, according to 
advices from the river Plate of the 12th 
Oct. had deelared itself indepencent, 
and renounced its allegiance to Fer i- 
nand Vil, At the Caraceas, all the 
Europeaus had been put intoconfinement. 
Letters from various places on the island 
of Cuba give a melancholy detail of the 
combined effects of a hurricane and 
earthquake, experienced there at the 
close of October. The hurricane com- 
menced at the Havannah on the 24th, 
by a gale from the Southward, which 
continued till the night of the 25th, 
when it fell for a few hours. On the 
following day two slight shocks of an 
earthquake were felt: the wind changed 
to the Nortbward, and during the en- 
suing 48 hours the contention of the ele- 
ments was truly dreadful. The waves 
rose to a tremendous height, washing 
over the flag-staff of the castle, though 
40 feet from the level of the sea, and 
sweeping the pier, a church, and 60 
buildings away. Thirty-two vessels were 
driven on shore, and wrecked; ont of 
which number, four were carried three 
miles up the country, and two nearly 
ito 
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into the heart of the town. Five Ame- strating the sugar-cane and plantain, 
rrcans were driven over to the Florida and tearing the coffee-trees up by the 
shore, where they went co pieces; but roots. It is supposed that not more 
the greater part of their cargoes was than half a crop will be averaged 
preserved, throughout the island, 

At St. Jago de Cuba the hurricane and The damage to tbe shipping at the 
earthquake were simultaneous in their Havannah is compnated at 600,000 dol- 
destructive operation. "There was alapse — lars; the injury at St. Jago cannot be 
of three davs between the two principal correctly estimated; but the loss of 
shocks, which occarred both in the — lives at both places is believed to be not 
middle of the night. The inhabitants, fewer than 350, 
ov the first alarns, fled, half naked, inte A lamentable occurrence took place in 
the open pain to the Rast of Che town; Port Royal Mountains, Jamaica, The 
but, though the danger appeared to  dweiling-house, &e, and from 25 to 30 
cease for some time, the hurricane, by acres of full-bearing coffee, on the plan- 
seattering the ruins of the buildings in tation of Mr. Robert G, Dalhouse, sunk 
various directions, rendered it too ha- down and disappeared on the 15th of No- 
gardous for the people to make any ef- vember, and nothing but the ridge of the 
fectual effort to save their property. On house was discernible. Some days pre- 
the morning of the 24th the greater part vious to this accident, the earth was ob- 
of the town, which had eseaped the fury — served to crack, and sink in a trifling de- 
of preceding shocks, was swallowed up; gree, and the house to be affected by it, 
aud a chasin, #0 feet broad, remained when Mr. Dalhouse was advised to re- 
the only vestige of this frightful ruin. move with his furniture; which he for- 
The river Aquadore, near which St. Jago tunately did. The cause is not well as- 
way situated, was for some time agitated certained; but it is supposed to have 
like the waves of the sea; but, though been occasioned by a hollow or subter- 
raised in the centre many fect above its ranean passage in the earth, which swal- 
ordinary level, did not overflow its banks. lowed ap the buildings, &e, as there was 

At Quito, Spiritu Santo, avd Choa,the not the smallest symptom of an earth- 
hurricane has dene great damage, pro- quake at the time, 





MEMORIAL respecting the Establishment of a Seminary Jor the Promotion of 
British Jateresis Commercial and Volitical, in the Island of’ Mavta; submitted to 
the Consideration uf his Mayes'y’s Honourable Pricy Council, Notaries and Proctors 
and Civilians, Ship-Owuners and Merchants, individually and coilectiwely ; and par- 
ticularly the Honouraile East india, Russia, and Levant Companies; to the Oan- 
sideration also of the Ajrwan cud other Societies, engaged in the Improvement of 
Geography, the E vrplorvation of unknown Regions of the Earth, and all Manner of 
useful aad titheral lnvestigation. : 

The reciprocal advantages of a com- many years ago, to his present Majesty, 
merce between Great Britain and the our good King, on this subject *. This 
Coast of Barbary having become evident — letter remained in the Secretary of State's 
to Muley Solyman, the present Emperor office here for some months, a3 no one 
of Morocco, who has the reputation of could readily be found capable of trans- 
being more learned in the Mahomedan lating it. This delay in returning an an- 
commentarics on the Koran, a5 well as swer, naturally considered as a mark of 
of being of a more mild and generous disrespect, gave great offence to the 
disposition than any of his predecessors, Lumperor. 
wrote a letter with bis own hand, not Aun Institution of the kind now pro- 

* In this letter, Mi tley Solyman gives his Majesty the saceed title of Sultan, and 
shews him greater re spect th im bad ever befure been paid by any Mussulman to a 
Christian. This circumstance coming to the knowledge of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, that gentleman expressed a 
wish to a friend of Mr. Grey Jackson's to have a translation; and the letter was 
transmitted to Mr. Jackson for that purpose. “ Dr. Buffe,” says Mr. Jackson, who 
delivered it, “ assured me, it had been sent to one, if not both Universities, and to 
the Post-vitice ; but that, either from a difference in the punctuation of the charac- 
ters ; of in the language itself, no one could be found capable of rendering it into 
English. This statement, however unaccountable it may appear to many, was 
afterwards further confirmed by passports, and other papers in Atrican Arabic, being 
sent to me for translations, the want of which had detained vessels in our ports, 
and caused merchants in Loudon to suffer from a Joss of markets,”"—An Account of 
the Empire of Morocco, &c. By J. G. Jackson, Esq. p. 219. 
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posed was established at Vienna by the 
Emperor Joseph I1.; who, though justly 
accused of restless rash and innovation, 
is allowed by all candid men to have had 
a constant eye to the amelioration of the 
many and vast countries under his so- 
vereign power, and to have made many 
improvements. In this academy of com- 
merce, the pupils are instructed in a 
variety of foreign languages, and in the 
art of design and drawing. It is well 
known, that the Emperor was so intent 
on the extension of commerce, that he 
made an effort for the establishment of 
an Oriental Company at Embden. In 
subserviency to his great commercial 
views, he founded the academy just 
mentioned. 

If there be a country on earth that 
has an interest in any academy for in- 
struction in the languaces of Maritime 
States, in different quarters of the world, 
it is Great Britain; and if there be one 
spot better adapted than another to its 
establishment, it is Malta. It were cer- 
tainly to be wished, that instead of fo- 
reign interpreters and agents, often very 
imperfectly qualified for the business 
they undertake, and not always to be de- 
pended on for their fidelity and honesty, 
we should have éaithful interpreters and 
agents of our own nation, whether for 
the purpose of mercantile correspond- 
euce, or the transaction of business in 
person, at factories or other Stations ; 
persons qualified to understand clearly, 
and both to speak aud write with fluency 
Arabic, Turkish, Moorish, modern Greek, 
Latin, Italian and other languages, or 
dialects of the same original language. 
The policy of all civilized nations has 
generally provided for a due supply of 
public functionaries, in every department 
of importance, by furnishing the means 
of a suitable education; and, of late, the 
Same measure has been resorted to by 
the East India Company, in establishing 
a college for the instruction of youth in 
the Persian and Arabic tongues, and in 
the history of the past and preseut state 
of Hindostan, and the Peninsula of In- 
dia, and the countries with which our 
Possessions in the East have or may have 
most intercourse. Whiy should less at- 
tention be paid to the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa, so inviting to commerce, 
and the formation of new politieal con- 
Nections? Should the appointment of 
Consuls, or other interpreters and agente > 
depend on chance? Or the interest chat 
any person may have to procure a si- 
tuation for himself under government, 
however unqualified? A man born and 
bred in the Western Isles, or the High- 
lands, and Northern parts of Scotland, 
Cannot well be supposed to be master of 


cither the English or African languages. 
Yet these have been for some time the 
great nurseries of our agents in Barbary, 
And itis much to be regretted, that 
though the Barbary powers have always 
signified an earnest desire to have well- 
bred linguists from Britain, they have 
not been treated with a proper degree of 
consideration in this respect. 

If it were at al] necessary to illustrate 
the connexion between a command of 
languages and a wide range of commerce, 
it might be mentioned, that it is the 
widely diffused language of the Koran, 
that has opened so vast a field of com- 
merce to the Mahomedans. 

The facilitation which such a ready 
command of agency and correspondence 
is calculated to afford to various and ex- 
tensive commerce, would contribute, in 
the same proportion, to the increase of 
the public Revenue; so that, were an 
academy for instruction in the languages 
of all great commercial nations to be 
established wholly at the publie expence, 
there cannot be a doubt that it would 
be ultimately refunded to the publick, 
with large increase. But at Malta, such 
an academy may be founded, without im- 
posing any burthen on the publick. All 
the property in the island of Malta which 
belonged to the antient order of the 
Knights of St. John, has, in right, d 
volved to the Crown of Great Byitain. 
This property may be converted into a 
fund for the support of proper masters 
and a few scholars. The grand Library 
and the public buildings are at the dis- 
posal of his Majesty’s civil Commissioner, 
who is at liberty, with the consent of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to appropriate some 
part or quarter thereof to public halls, 
and the residence of the masters and 
scholars on the foundation, We say on 
the foundation, because it may be rea- 
sonably presnmed that some, nay not a 
few, of the natives ef Malta-will be dis- 
posed to send their sons to the proposed 
college; where they may be instructed 
in the English language as well as the 
others above mentioned; and thereby be 
well qualified to act in the capacities of 
consuls, commercial interpreters, and 
agents, and as travellers under the pa- 
tronage of various literary and liberal 
individuals, or societies for the explora- 
tion of unknown regions, and the ad- 
vaneement of both natural and civil 
history. From Great Britain and Ireland 
too, ingenious and spirited young men 
might resort to the seminary at Malta, 
as the best preparative for such employ- 
ment as has been stated; than which 
none can be imagined more creditable 
er more pleasant. In a word, besides 
the scholars on the foundation, others 

may 
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May attend the college of Malta in the 
same manner, as other students, besides 
the Bursars or scholars, do in our uni- 
versities, particularly those of Scotland, 
where they board :and lodge in the uni- 
versity towns, or very near vicinity, at- 
tend the hours of instruction, and i 
to their own lodgings during the inter- 
vals between the differerit meetings of 
the classes. From the moderate expence 
of living in Malta, many youths from 
Great Britain and Ireland would be in- 
duced to make the knowledge of the mo- 
dern languages a profession, and prove 
useful schoohmnen on their return home, 
and as linguists abroad. From the cir- 
cumjacent countries too, as Spain and 
Portugal, France, Italy, the Grecian 
islands, and Asia Minor, nay, and from 
all commercial countries, particularly 
Russia, if she retain her posts on the 
Euxine and the Caspian, it is not extra- 
vagant to anticipate, that young men 
may be attracted in process of time to 
the Commercial Institution at Malta: 
in which case, the acquirement of the 
languages most fitted for commercial 
agents, and persons travelling for other 
purposes, would be greatly facilitated by 
social converse among ingenious youth 
of different nations. 

In proportion to the knowledge ac- 
quired by nations of each other's lan- 
guage, mutual intercourse would be 
promoted, and the asperities that arise 
from national antipathies be worn away. 
A liberal and enlarged sphere of sympa- 
thy would contribute more to the exten- 
sion of commerce, than the most suc- 
eessful arms. 

That this seminary may be the more 
alluring to the different nations on the 
Mediterranean shores, it might perhaps 
be thought advisable in case of success 
in the first attempts, to add some pro- 
fessorships in the liberal arts and sciences. 
The air of Malta is serene, pure, and sa- 
lubrious. From its local situation in 
the centre nearly of the antient civilized 
world (for a large portion of the North 
of Africa acknowledged the dominion 
and influence of the Romans), it is cal- 
culated to enliven a thousand recollec- 
tions of the progress of civilization from 
the cradle of arts and sciences. No 
where could an university be more hap- 
pily established for a citizen of the world. 

f the colonization of some islands in 
the Ionian Sea by the English, should go 
hand in hand with the establishment, 
and gradual improvement of a college at 
Malta, the advantages which might re- 
sult from such joint establishments are 
incaleulable, On this subject, the colo- 


nization of certain Grecian islands, the 
Gent. Mac. January, 1811. 
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author of this Memorial may perhaps 
submit his thoughts .to the publick at a 
future period; in the mcan time, it is of 
importance to observe, that both at 
Malta, and any settlement or settlements 
that might be made by Great Britain in 
the Greek islauds, it would be of the last 
consequence to make provision for pub- 
lie worship: instruction in the doc- 
trines and duties, and the due and so- 
Jemn performance ef the holy rites of 
the Christian religion. The “ in- 
difference and disregard of the English 
to religion seems, indeed, to render such 
provision indispensibly necessary. 

The reign of his present Majesty has 
been nobly distinguished by voyages of 
discovery performed at the public ex- 
pence, from the exalted motive of ad- 
vancing knowledge, and thereby multi- 
plying the resources of mankind, and 
particularly for the purpose of introdu- 
cing arts and civilization among savage 
nations. There cannot be conceived any 
design more humane, more beneficial to 
the world at large, or more worthy of @ 
King. In proportion to the extended 
intercourse of men and nations, know- 
ledge is extended; and know 4 as 
has been well ohserved by Lord n, 
is power: “ Homo, Nature interpres at- 
que minister, tantum potest quantum 
seit; natura enim obtemperando vinci- 
tur.” 

But to carry our researches into the 
inland regions of Africa, where perhaps 
civilization never prevailed, and into 
those of Asia, formerly civilized and po- 
lished, but now fallen into obscurity and 
barbarism; to explore regions on the 
Terra Firma, almoct as much unknown 
to us as the islands were formerly in the 
Pacific ocean, and with whom we are more 
nearly connected by various relations, is 
a design not less humane, wise, or glo- 
rious. By travels, as well as voyages, 
new objects are discovered—new pheno- 
mena, natural and moral; remains of 
antiquity are found, and new productions 
of nature discovered. Traces are found 
of nations now extinct; and tribes and 
nations are found to exist in new and 
woheard-of circumstances or situations. 
Thus, the whole map of human nature, 
to use an expression of the late illustri- 
ous Mr. Edmund Burke, is unfolded; 
the superfiuities, as well as the wants 
of different countries are found out, 
new political relations are formed; and 
all the sons of men, brought back as 
it were again into one family, have it 
in their power to co-operate for general 
improvement in all that gives grace, dig- 
nity, and comfort to life. Now, the es- 
tablishment of a school jur the languages 
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flourish to the extent reasonably to be 
expected, it might be improved into an 
University for all manner of literature 
and science; than which no Institution 
could redound more to the Interests of 
Britain, and the Glory of his present Ma- 


of the nations around the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, would evidently serve 
as a means for the attainment of all 
these objects. Commercial, political, li- 
terary, and scientific correspondence, and 
journeys to remote countries, would be 
facilitated; travelling, whether for gain 
or more liberal ends, would be made 
easy ; the sphere of commerce would be 
enlarged, and a thirst after knowledge 
more and more excited by gratification. 

It is not to be denied, that we are by 
no means so careful to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with foreign nations, and 
thereby to extend our power by moral 
influence, as our neighbours the French. 
They have at this moment hundreds of 
enissaries in Persia, Arabia, and Africa, 
employed in cultivating an acquaint- 
ance, not only with the highest, but 
with all classes of the natives, for pur- 
poses commercial, political, and liberal. 
Their connexions and influence in Turkey 
are well known: the great number of tra- 
vels in the Turkish dominions, published 
byFrenchmen,shews how attentiveFrance 
has ever been to this rich and interesting 
part of the world. ‘The decline of the 
English factories * in Turkey is fully ac- 
counted for by trade with India, and the 
Americans having been for 20 years the 
carriers of Europe. This circumstance is 
somewhat unfortunate; inasmuch as it 
may appear in the sight of the Turks, 
with whom every thing is uniform, fixed, 
and stable, a mark of declining power. 
By the establishment recommended at 
Malta, seconded by settlements in the 
Grecian islands, our trade in the Levaut 
would be naturally revived, and carried 
to great extent and great advantage. 

It is proposed, that, even at the out- 
set, the pupils shall be instructed not 
ouly in languages, but arithmetick and 
the art of drawing. The Professors of 
English anc other tongues most com- 
monly known, or most easily acquired, 
might consist of travelling Fellows from 
the Universities; one of whom might be 
in holy orders, and officiate as the priest 
of the college. Skilful assistants are to 
be had at Malta, and in the University of 
Catania in Sicily. But though it be the 
interests of commerce, in the formation 
of such political connexions as these may 
require, that is the only object preposed 
by the establishment of an Anglo-Maltese 
College, inthe first place, if this should 





* Some years ago, the English Levant 
Factory Company in Smyrna counted 
300 merchants of great consideration, 
with their apprentices and servants. ‘This 
company, computed at 14 or 1500 opu- 
lent persons in one city, made it cheerful 
and busy. 


jesty’s reign. 





Irish News, 

Jan. 13. ‘Three female servants of P, 
Mahony, esq. near Killarney, having un- 
thinkingly placed some coals of fire ina 
room which had no chimney, two of them 
were found lifeless next morning, and the 
third was with difficulty recovered. 

Jan. \4. A desperate affray occurred 
in the streets of Howth between the Ja- 
bourers employed at the new harbour. 
The parties engaged amounted to 300 
men; and, after a severe conflict, were 
parted by the exertions of Lord Howth 
and Mr, Lyster, hided by a detachment 
of the military. Many of the rioters are 
so severely cut and maimed, as not to be 
expected to survive} and six of the ring- 
leaders are lodged in gaol. 

Jan. 15. A horrid murder was com- 
mitted this night near Causheen, county 
of Clare, on James O*Brien: the de- 
ceased, in company with his son, re- 
turning towards home, was fired at by 
some unknown assassin, who lay in con- 
cealment for him, near his own dwel- 
ling, when the unfortunate man received 
the contents of a loaded musket, and in- 
stantly fell; but the murderers not being 
satisfied that he was dispatched, and 
having heard him utter some sentences, 
they immediately approached him (the 
son having departed for assistance), and 
with savage brutality, before they re- 
tired, nearly severed the head from the 
body. 

‘The Commissioners appointed by Par- 
liament to enquire into the nature and 
extent of the several bogs in Ireland, 
with the practicability of draining and 
cultivating them, have made their First 
Report; in which they state, that the 
bogs comprize more than one-fourth of 
the entire superficial extent of Ireland, 
or about one million of English acres ; 
that they form, as far as they have beef: 
examined, a mass of the peculiar sub- 
stance called peat, of the average thick~ 
ness of 25 feet, no where less than 12, 
nor found to exceed 42. This substance 
varies materially in its appearances and 
properties, in proportion to the depth at 
which it lies. On the upper surface it is 
covered with moss of various species, 
to the depth of ten fect composed of a 
mass of the fibres of similar vegetables 
in different stages of decomposition; ge- 
nerally, however, too open in their tex- 
ture to be applied to the es . 
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fuel. Below this is a blackish turf; at 
agrteater depth the fibres of vegetable 
matter cease to be visible, the colour of 
the turf becomes blacker, and its pro- 
rties as fuel more valuable. Near the 
comtef thatben it Samme-e binely-tnane; 
which, when dry, has a strong resem- 
blance to pitch or bituminous coal, and 
having a curvilinear fracture in every di- 
rection, with a black shining lustre, and 
ible of receiving a considerable 
polish. The Commissioners divided all 
the bogs, containing above 500 acres, 
in the counties of Kildare, Kirg’s 
County, Tipperary, Westmeath, and 
Longford, into seven districts, which 
they assigned to an equal number of 
engineers, with directions to examine 
and report thereon. Only one of the 
reports has been made out, namely, that 
in the Eastern division; which, accord- 
ing to the engineer, may be drained with 
facility at an expence of about 147,000/. 
and which would gain 22,490 Irish, or 
36,430 English acres, and be convertible 
to all the purposes of husbandry. 





Country News, 

Jan.13. The ship Cumberland, Bar- 
ret master, which arrived in the Downs 
this night from Quebec, sustained a gal- 
lant contest with four French lugger 
privateers the same morning, between 
Dover and Folkestone. Two of them, 
during a heavy fire with musketry, ran 
alongside, and boarded the Cumberland. 
The crew had previously retired to the 
cabin; but, as soon as about 20 men had 
come on-board, the captain ordered the 
~ be cast off from the privateers, 

immediately, at the head ef his men, 
rushed forward, and cleared the deck, 
the greatest part of the boarders being 
killed, and the remainder jumping over- 
This attempt was repeated four 
different times, and frustrated in like 
manner; and the privateers, at length 
finding that their threat to give no 
quarter only animated the crew to 
Greater exertion, and having a main- 
mast and bowsprit carried away, de- 
sisted and sheered off. Mr. Caward, 
chief mate, was wounded in the shoul- 
der, and one seaman has since died of ls 
wounds. The Enemy is supposed to have 
lost 60 men; Capt. B. killed three him- 
self, The Cumberlaud’s erew consisted 
of 26 men; those of the privateers of 
270. The Lords of the Admiralty have, 
as a mark of their satisfaction at the gal- 
lantry exhibited on the occasion, granted 
each of the crew of the Cumberland a 
protection irom the impress for 3 years. 

Jan. 14. The Pavilion near Scarbo- 

rough, the seat of R. Williamson, esq, 


was totally consumed by fire. No part of 
the furniture could be saved. 

Jan. 17. An atrocious disposition has 
been manifested at Mare-field, on the 
borders of Ashdown Forest (Surrey) to 
which the Curate, the Rev. Mr. bing- 
ham, has fellen a victim. For some time 
previous threatening letters had been 
sent; but at one p. m. on Thursday se’n- 
night, Mr. B. having heard a noise, got 
up, went down stairs, and perceived a 
man quitting the house. He attempted 
to open a door, but was obstructed by a 
part of the furniture raised against it; 
he then went round to an outward door, 
which he had bolted within before he 
went to bed, and found it breken open, 
and some furze faggots burning which 
had been brought into the room, and the 
furniture placed round them. The fire 
was so rapid, the parsonage being prin- 
cipally of wood, that it was with diffi- 
culty any lives were preserved. Two of 
the children were obliged to be thrown 
out of the window, and two were nearl 
suffocated before they could be extri R 

Jan. 18. Lately a barn belonging to 
Capt. Boultbee, of Bunny, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham, was accident- 
ally set on fire and consumed, together 
with a quantity of corn. The accident 
was occasioned by the servant-man 
taking some live coals to thaw the 
pump, which communicated to the 
building, and set it in flames. The logs 
is estimated at 200/. 

Jan, 19. A serious accident lately 
occurred on-board the Jason, a vessel 
lying in a part of Boston , called 
Clay-pole, about four miles from the 
town. Business calling the Master away, 
before he quitted the ship he took the 
precaution to lock up the cabin, in 
which some swivel cartridges and a quan- 
tity of gunpowder were stored, i 
his absence, the mate of the vessel, to 
relieve the tediousness of waiting for a 
fair wind, imprudently forced open the 
cabin-door, took out some powder, 
sallied forth to sheot sea-fowl, leavi 
on-board only a lad, about 14 years old, 
The boy, thus situated, amused himself 
by fetching a handful of powder, and 
throwing it by small quantities into the 
fire; but having, it is conjectured, seat- 
tered some between the cabin and the 
fire-place, the flame ram along the train, 
and instantaneously communicating with 
the main body of the powder, produced a 
tremendous explosion, which blew away 
the whole of the stern of the vessel, and 
caused her to sink, with a full cargo of 
oats on-board, 

Jan, 2\. The Elizabeth brig, a Ply- 
meuth trader, loaded with bale onl, 

canght 
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caught fire while lying in Ramsgate har- 
bour, and every exertion was 
used, the greatest. part of the vessel and 
were destroyed. 
‘aie 21. The new aqueduct cast-iron 
bridge of the Grand Junction Canal, over 
the river Ouse, below Stoney Stratford, 
was opened with the usual ceremonies. 
The le length of the iron work is 101 
feet; it is wide enough for two boats to 
pass each other, and has a towing-path 
of iron attached to it. The bridge is firm 
and tight in every part, and displays not 
the least appearance of strain from the 
weight on every part. The open- 
img of this aqueduct, and the passage of 
trade over the embankment, are expected 
to add 500/. per month to the revenues of 
the Company. 


Domestic OccuRRENCES. 
Friday, Jan. 11. 

Antonio Cardoza (a Portuguese), Mary 
Rogers, and Sarah Browne, were indicted 
at the Old Bailey Sessions for the wilful 
murder of J, Davis, a waterman, by giv- 
ing him several stabs in the back with a 
knife. The two latter were disreputable 
femates; and, having quarrelled in the 
street with, the deceased, called upon 

; » who was known to them, to 
espouse their quarrel, which he imme- 
diately did by stabbing the deceased, The 
learned Judge stated a distinction to exist 
between the cases of Cardoza and Sarah 
Browne. There was a quarrel and heat 
of blood between ber and the deceased, 
but none between him and Cardoza. 
Cardoza was found guilty of Murder, 
Sarah Browne of Manslaughter, and 
Mary Rogers acquitted.—Cardoza was 
executed on Monday the l4th, opposite 
Newgate. He persisted to the last in 
asserting his mnocence. Previous to his 
being brought from the press-yard, he 
cried bitterly; but, on mounting the 
scaffold, he acted with becoming forté- 
tude. After being suspended the usual 
time, the body was conveyed to St, Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital for dissection. 

Friday, Jan, 18, 

This night a fire broke out in a sugar- 
baker’s warehouse at Puddledock, which 
destroyed tlie premises, with a great 
quantity of goods. 

Saturday, Jan. 19. 

A snake, 14 inches long, and weighing 
three-quarters of a pound, was shot in 
the fields between Primrose Hill and 
Hampstead. 

Monday, Jan. 21. 

This night a fire broke out in a house 
in Oakley-street, Lambeth, which to- 
tally ‘consumed the same. 

same night a fire broke out, about 
seven o'clock, in some premises in Cock- 
hill, Shadwell. ; 








{Jan. 
Monday, Jan. 21. , 

The baneful effects resulting from 
sleepivg in a room with charcoal burn 
ing, were exemplified at Bayswater; 
where a poor woman, delivered but 4 
few days before, with her husband, was, 
on the door being broken open, found 
suffocated, with the infant alive, and 
sucking at the mother’s breast. 

Wednesday, Jan. 23. 

This evening a fire broke out on the 
premises of Mr. Bolland, hatter, in Jewin- 
street, Westminster, occasioned by a boy 
leaving a candle burning near a quantity 
of shavings. The work-shop was entirely 
consumed, 

Thursday, Jan. 24. 

A fire broke out this morning, in an 
out-house at a baker’s in Goswell-street, 
which destroyed the whole of the pre- 
mises where it began. 

Friday, Jan. 25. 

A fire broke out this night, at a wheel- 
wright’s yard in Whitechapel, which en- 
tirely consumed the premises. 

Sunday, Jan. 27. 

At 12 o’clock the Prince of Wales, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Moira, Lords 
Dundas and Keith, arrived at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s; when the service of 
the day began, which was read with 
great solemnity by the Rev. Mr. Pridden, 
and the Litany by the Rev. Mr. Hayes. 
On the Bishop of London (the Dean of 
the Chapel) and the Rev. Mr. Holmes 
(the Sub-Dean) entering the altar, to 
read the Communion-service, they turned 
to the Royal closet, and made their obei- 
sance to the Prince, as is customary when 
the King is present. A Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Maddy, from 
Acts, iv. 12; after which the anthem of 
* God is our Hope and Strength” was 
sung; and at a quarter past two o'clock 
his Roya! Highness descended from the 
closet, and, followed by the three above 
Noble Lords, went up the aile of the 
Chapel, and took his seat under a ca- 
nopy, and the Lords on the opposite 
side of the Altar; when the Sub-Dean 

resented to the Prince a gold dish, and 

is Royal Highness put in his offering, 
and afterwards the same was presented 
to the Lords attendinghim. The Dean, 
after taking the sacrament himself, ad- 
ministered it to his Royal Highness, and 
to the three Noble Lords, and Mr. Mad- 
ty, who had preached. On his Royal 

ighness leaving the Chapel, he was 
again received with military honours. 

Wednesday, Jan. 30. 

We have great pleasure in saying, that 
his Majesty’s bealth has much improved 
during the present month. He has been 


able to walk on Windsor Terrace several 
times, accompanied by his Physicians. 
Birtus. 
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Biarnas. 
Jan. At High Wycombe, Bucks, the wife 

1. of Lieut.-col. Sir Howard Doug- 
las, bart. a daughter. 

Jan. 7. Iw Foley-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Werninck, a son. 

Jan. 8. At Warren’s Hotel, Charles- 
street, St. James’s-square, the Right Hon. 
kady Bruce, a son. 

At Biackheath, the Countess of Selkirk, 
a daughter. 

Jan. 10. In Portman-square, the wife of 
Sir John Lowther Johnstone, a son and 
heir. 

Jan 14. At Eltham, the wife of the 
lion. Herbert Gardner, a daughter. 

Jan. 15. At Dalkeith-house, Scotland, 
the Countess of Queensberry, a daughter. 

At Cossey-hall, Norfolk, Lady Jerning- 
ham, a daughter. 

In Bedford-row, Mrs. W. Domville, a 
daughter. 

The wife of Mr. Thomas Smith, of the 
Borough, two fine boys. 

Jan. 17. In Gloucester - place, the 
Countess of Albemarle, a son. 

Jan. 21. In Seymour-place, Viscouniess 
Hamilton, a son and heir. 

Lately. At Ashley-park, Surrey, the 
wife of Sir Henry Fletcher, bart. High 
Sheriff of Cumberland, a daughter. 





MarRiaces. 

1810, JOHN Trower, esq. of Berkeley- 
Dec. 12 square, to Sophia, daughter 
of William Baker, esq. late M. P. for 
Hertford. 

Lately. Lieut.-gen. D. Wemyss, gover- 
nor of ‘T'ynemouth, to Miss Tucker, the 
Tottenham heiress. 

Rev, William Tremayne, rector of St. 
Mary’s, Scilly, to Mary Richards, of St. 
Kevern, Cornwall. 

1811, Jen. 1. Jesse Gregson, esq. of 
Hawkhurst, Kent, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Henry Shuttleworth, esq. of 
Great Bowden, Leicestershire. 

Jan. 2. John Francis Gunning, esq. of 
Brunswick-square, barrister, to Elizabeth 
Knight, great niece of Wm. Sollers, esq. 
banker, of Blandford, Dorset, and great 
grand-daughter of the late Abraham Gap- 
per, esq. serjeant at law, of Balsome- 
house, Somerset. 

Jan. 3, At Dumraven-castle, the Hon, 
Windham Henry Quin, M. P. for Lime- 
rick, to Caroline, only daughter of Tho- 
mas Wyndham, esq. M. P. for Glamor- 
ganshire, 

Jan. 4. At Wellow, near. Bath, Mr. 
Micah Gibbs, jun. of White Ox Mead, to 
Miss Martha Pownall, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Pownall, Lisson-grove. 

Jan. 5, Nathanacl Bogie French, jun. 
€sq. of Dulwich, Surrey, to Elizabeth, 
ealy child of the late Hon. Wm. Jackson, 
Chief Justice of Jamaica. 


Jan. 9. At Marksbury, the Rey. Wm. 
Brudevell Barton, rector of Timsbury, 
Somerset, and prebendary of Wells, to 
Miss Webb, daughter of the late James W. 
esq. a Post Captain in the Royal Navy, 
and Governor of Newfoundland. 

Jan, 14. Rich. Strode, esq. of Newnham- 
park, Devon, to Harriet, youngest daugh- 
ter of the lace Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, 
ot Biackford, in the same cvunty. 

Jan. 15. At Honiton, the Rev. H. A. 
Hughes, of Uplyme, to Sophia Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Honey- 
wood, rector of Honiton, and Chaplain te 
the Prince. 

Jan. 17. Thomas Turner, esq. of Sim. 
bern-park, Essex, to Grace, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late John Newman, esq. of 
Hampstead. 

Jan. 22. At Hadleigh, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Frederick Croker, vicar of Gaxhill, Lin- 
colnshire, and Pedishel, Suffolk, to Anne, 
dau. of the late Capt. Walker Batterell, 

Lately. Capt. Batler, 4th drag. guards, 
to Miss Carden, daughter of Sir J. Cy 
bart. of 'emplemere, ‘Tipperary. 

Henry Bowen, esy. of West Cowes, to 
the widow Biankenhagen, of Osborn-cot« 
tage, with a fortune of 10,0007, 

Rev. David Williams, LL. B. second 
master of Winchester-college, to Amelia, 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Goddard, of 
Stargroves, Hampshire. 

Rev. James Osborne Stokes, of Wells- 
cot-house, Worcestershire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Wim. Brett, esq. 
of Minster-abbey. 





Dearus. 

1810, AT Oxburgh, Norfolk, in con- 
Sept. 28. sequence of a haemorrhage 
from the Jungs, Mary-Margaret, last 
surviivng daughter of the Rev. Joshua 
White, rector of that parish. Her tender 
aud unwearied filial duty, ber alacrity in 
kindness to her friends, ber uniform, dis- 
creet, aud active beneficence to her neigh- 
bours, in their temporal and spiritual 
concerns, praceeded out of a truly Christ- 
ian heart, were aided by a sound and 
cultivated understanding, and adorned by 
the happiest temper. They made her 
life lovely, and will make her 
affectionately cherished. Her venerable 
parents, supported and cheered by her 
through a long old age, are thus left, one 
in his 87th, the other in ber 83rd year, 
to sustain their infirmity, by the spirit of 
those holy hopes and consolations, which 
they diligently cultivated and success- 
fully matured in ber. 

Oct. 8. At St, Anne’s, Jamaica, Jemi- 
ma, youngest daughter of Mr. Siocombe, ' 
of H. M: Customs, at Bristol. 

Nov.... At Kingston, Jamaica, of a 
fever incidental to the climate, Mr. Town- 
send Usher, late of Bristol. 


Dee. 
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Dec. 15. At Brentford, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, the well-known and 
respected Authoress of several excellent 
books. She was the only daughter of 
Joshua Kirby, esq. designer in perspec- 
tive to their Majesties (of whom see some 
Memoirs, principally compiled by Mrs. 
Trimmer, in our vol. LXXVIIL. p. 4.) 
* This excellent lady was summoned from 
a world of trouble and sorrow, by one-of 
the most gentle calls that ever was sent 

Heaven to a human being: while 
sitting in her chair, perusing the letters of 
a deceased friend, she sank as it were into 
a tranquil slumber; and so peaceful was 
her end, that the moment when the soul 
was separated from the body could not 
be exactly ascertained,—It is an erroneous 
pinion among many persons, that Mrs, 
T. desired and prayed that she might be 
removed from this world in the very man- 
mer in which she really was. ‘This, how- 
ever, was far from being the case; it is 
true, that she always wished to he spared 
the pain of a lingering iliness, and had 
great dread of her faculties being impaired 
by age : she wos, however, so fully aware 
of the many imperfections and errors to 
which buman nature is liable, that it was 
her earnest desire to have some time 
allowed her to prepare for death.—Though 
fortune had lavished: no extraordinary 
gifts upon her, the poor ever found in Mrs. 
T. a friend who was always ready to sup- 
ply their wants. Without those superior 
advantages of education which the females 
of the present day possess in so eminent 
a degree, she has, by her own diligence 
and application, contributed in a most 
wonderful manner to the improvement: of 
the rising generation, through the means 
of those works which are approved of 
and admired by the most learned and dis- 
tinguished persons of the age. Posses-ed 
of a naturally good understanding, a clear 
perception, a sound judgment, a pious 
aud bevevolent heart, aud a strong desire 
to be useful to others, she succeeded so 
well in the task which she bad undertaken, 
that while the extreme humility of her 
mind prevented her wishing or seeking for 
fame, ber character became kuown and 
applauded, not only in every part of her 
native country, but also in some of its 
most distant colonies.” Her remains were 
deposited in the family-vault at Haling, 
op Saturday, Jan. 5; and a Funeral Ser- 
mon was preached at New Brentford, 
Jan. 6, by Mr. Haverfield ; which shall be 
more fully wouced im our next ; and from 
which the foregoing extract is taken.— 
A correct list of Mrs. Trimimer’s publica- 
tigpes is bere rubjoined: 1. “A little 
Spelling-book, for young Cuildren ;” 2 
“« Easy Lessons; a Sequel to the above 5” 
3. “ LXIV Prints taken from the Oid 
Testameut; with a Desciption, in a 


Set of easy Lessons ;” 4. “ LXIV Prints 
from the New Testament, and, Descrip- 
tion ;” 5. ** LXLV Prints of Roman His- 
tory, with Description;” 6. ‘“ LXIV 
Prints of English History, with Descrip- 
tion ;” 7. “A Comment on Dr, Watts’s 
Divine Songs for Children ;” 8. “ An easy 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature, 
and Reading the Holy Scriptures;” 9. 
“An Abridgment of Scripture History ; 
consisting of Lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment;” 10. “ An Abridgement of the 
New Testament; consisting. of Lessons 
composed chiefly from the Gospels,;” 11, 
‘* A Scripture Catechism; containing an 
Explanation of the above Lessons in the 
Style of Familiar Conversation,” in 2 vols, 
The four last articles were written origi- 
nally for children in the lower classes of 
life ; but they have been adopted into 
many schools and families, for the instruc- 
tion of those of superior condition. 12. 
‘* An Attempt to familiarise the Catechism 
of the Church of England;” 13. “ An 
Kxplanation of the Office of Baptism, and 
of the Order of Confirmation in the Com- 
mon Prayer-book ;” 14. The same,. with 
** Questions for the Use of Teachers ;” 
15. “ A Companion to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; contaiuin; a Practical Com- 
inent on the Liturgy, Epistles, and Gus- 
pels. This work, though principally in- 
tended fur young persons, has proved 
satisfactory to persous of maturer years, 
16. The same im two vols. with “ Ques. 
tions for the Use of Teachers ;” 17, “ Sa- 
cred History, selected from the Scrip- 
tures, with Annotations aad Reficctions,” 
This work is executed upon a peculiar 
plan, and was composed with a view of 
exciting in young minds an early taste for 
divine subjects, and of furnishing persons 
of maturer years, who have not leisure 
for the works of mare voluminous Com- 
mentators, with assistance in the study 
of thé ‘Scriptures. The historical events 
are collected from the various books of 
which the Sacred Volume is consposed, 
and arranged m a regular series; many 
passages of the Prophetic writings, and ut 
the Psalms, are interwoven with the 
respective parts of the history to which 
they relate ; and the whole illustrated by 
annotations and reflections, founded on 
the best authorities. 18. “ Fabulous 
Histories ; designed to teach the proper 
Treatment of Animals.” 19. “ The Guard- 
ian of Education ;” in 5 vols. This was 
2 periodical work, which was published 
at first in monthly, and afterwards in 
quarterly numbers, It was undertaken 
with the pious and benevolent design of 
assisting young mothers in the education 
of theiy children, aud was continued 
through twenty-eight numbers; when the 
fatigue which attended so laborious a task, 
and a multiplicity of athe: avocations, 

obliged 
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ebliged the venetable Editor and Authoress 
to relinquish it. 

Dec. 23. In North-street, Fitzroy-squa. 
aged 72, Rear-admiral Jobn Boyle. 

Dec.*25. In Duke-stveet, Manchester- 
square, after u severe illness, aged 68, 
Cuthbert Baines, esq. a Post Captain of 
His Majesty’s Navy. He married first, 
in 1774, Lydia, daughter aud one of the 
coheiresses of George Veale, esq. of Pen- 
zance, by Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Walter Borlase, LL. D. of Castle Hor- 
neck, and niece to the Rev. Dr. Borlase, 
author of “The Natural History of 
the County of Cornwall.” By her, who 
died in 1805, Captain Baines had five 
sons and two daughters. In 1808 he 
married, secondly, Miss Mawby, by whom 
he has left no issue. 

Dec. ... In High-street, Marylebone, 
in her 77th year, Mrs. Anne Shirley, fifth 
daughter of the Hon. Laurence 8, (who 
was the tenth and youngest son of Robert 
first Earl Ferrers). She was aunt to the 

+ present Earl. 

Lately, Aged 71, Mrs. Richardson, of 
Ivy-house, near Coningsby. 

In Killaloe, John Cox, esq. M.D. and 
justice of the peace for the county of 
Tipperary. 

The wife of Mr. Cooke, surgeon, of 
Gloucester. 

1811, Jan. 1. In Silvester-row, Hack- 
ney, after ah illness of a few days, and in 
the 2ist year of ber age, Miss Anne But- 
ler, third daughter of Mr. William B. of 
Oxford-court, Cannon-street. To com- 
memorate departed worth, is an office ever 
agreeable to duty and feeling ; and often 
are the sympathies of our frame strongly 
iuterested, when merited praises and a 
few flowers are scattered over the grave 
im which female excellence is entombed. 
Miss Butler’s superivr understanding was 
invigorated by the pursuits of useful know- 
ledge. With antient history,’ as well 
sacred as profane, and with the annals of 
her native country, and of modern Fu- 
rope, she was conversant. An extensive 
acquaintance with Geography, and with 
Bwgraphy afd Chronology (employed as 
its auxiliaries), rendered ber familiar with 
@ multitude of circumstances, and of anec- 
dotes, that related to ce‘ebrated places, 
With the memorable characters who have 
appeared on the stage of life, and with 
the importaat eras which bave marked 
ts varied drama, Though she did not 
undervalue nor neglect the charms of 
French Literature, nor omit to avail her- 
Seif of the opportunities of improvement 
which education aad which conversation 
Presented, it was principally by the per- 
usal of historic works m our own lan- 
guage, and of the productions of some of 
‘eemost eminent of our Classicks and 
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Poets, that her taste was refined, her ima- 
gination enriched, and her judgment 
strengthened ; atthe same time that some 
brilliant passages in their writings served 
to exercise her memory, and were the 
favourites of her leisure hours. Miss 
Butier’s form was elegant, her counte- 
nance intelligent and expressive, and her 
movements graceful. In her-hand-writing 
there was much beauty; her taste had 
been improved by her proficiency ia 
drawing. When she occasioaally joined 
in the dance, she could not but be ad- 
mired ; and when she played on the piano- 
forte, the effects produced by her correct- 
ness of judgment, her delicacy of ear, 
and the skilfuluess of her hand, were not 
unfrequently heightened by the clearness 
and melody of her voice. Her manners 
were polished and pleasing; she had a very 
obliging and delightful disposition ; and, 
as vivacity and sensibility were perhaps 
its chief chavacteristicks, and as she had 
much activity of mind, her company was 
courted, and she diffused animation and 
happiness throughout the circle in which 
she moved. But, alas! she had a heart 
too susceptible of the finer feelings of our 
nature. The too eager contemplation of 
the supposed scenes of future happiness 
which had recently opened upon her 
mind, the powerful effect produced by 
the consequent congratulations of her 
friends, and the conflicting feelings, created 
by the prospect of her union with one to 
whoin she was attached, and by her regret 
atJeaving a parental roof, where she had 
been happy and kindly treated, gave rise 
to a nervous affection of the mind, which, 
as her constitution was delicate, speedily 
terminated in her death. How important, 
therefore, and how necessary is it (espe- 
cially for females of a similar age, and of 
an equal sensibility) not only that those 
repulsive priaciples of our nature, fear, 
anger, aud aversion, should be strictly 
regulated ; but also those lovely passions, 
hope and joy, which sometimes succes- 
sively delight, dazzle, and overwhelm as ! 
‘That we should maintain the perpetual as- 
cendancy of reason, and keep under con- 
trou!) even our mildest and most pleasur- 
able emotions, is a maxim on which we 
should never cease to act. We are frail, 
and constantly touch the threshold of 
eternity. Even the sunshine of the soul 
may be converted into a destructive blaze. 
“ Turn hopeless thougit, turn from ber: 
thought repell’d, 
Resenting rallies, and wakes ev’ry woe. 
Snatch'd ere thy prime ! and in thy bridal 
hour ! [smil’d ; 
And when kind fortune, with thy lover, 
And when high-flayour'd thy fresh-op’ning 
joys 5 { complete.” 
And when blind man pronoune’d thy bliss 
At 
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At Needham Market, Suffelk, Captain 
Stephenson Kitching, born March 19, 
3738. He was the second son of John 
Kitching, esq. of Carleton, near Skipton, 
©o. York, by Margaret, his second wife, 
who was daughter of John Stephenson, 
sq. of Old Laund, in the forest of Pendle, 
co. Lancaster. On the 2ist of October, 
31774, he entered himself a volunteer 
officer in the first West Riding Militia, 
Yorkshir:, then commanded by Col. Sir 
Geo. Saville, bart. He married to his 
first wife, Anne, daughter of Henry Lit- 
tle, citizen of London, by whom he had 
one daughter, who died Aug. 21, 1785, 
aged 19 years and a half ; to his second 
wife (1770) Diana, widow of John Proby, 
of Elton, Northamptonshire, esq. who 
was M, P. for Stamford, co. Lincoln, and 
also for the county of Huntingdonshire, 
1788; to his third wife, Anna Maria, 
only daughter of T. Burvett, of London, 
esq. and widow of Thumas Hartley, 
merchant, of Fish-street-hill, London ; 
he married to his fourth wife, Jane, daugh- 
terof Mr. Tabor, of Brightlandsea, fssex, 
gent. and widow of James Peto, of Strat- 
ford-grove, Essex, esq.; he marred to 
his fifth wife, Miss Beddingfield, of 
Needham Market, Suffoik, who survives 
him. 

Mr. Thomas Baird, of the house of 
John and George Button and Company, 
Bread-street. 

Endeared to her acquaintance for gen- 
tleness of manners, and sweetness of dis- 
position, Mrs. Culliford, relict of the late 
Thomas C. esq. of Clifton. 

At Cheltenham, in his 37th year, James 
Maxwell, esq. of Orange-grove, in the 
Island of Tobago ; who had a few montis 
pS returned to this country on account 

ill health. His honourable and upright 
principles as a man of business, his 
pleasing and social qualities as a compa- 
nion and friend, had long secured him 
the respect aud esteem of a most nume- 
rous and respectable circle of acquaint- 
ancé, who have to lament his early loss. 
Mr. Maxwell was of the family of Mon- 
teith, in Scotland, and frst cousin to 
her Grace the Duchess of Gordon ; and, 
what is rather an uncommon circumstance, 
was one of nine brothers, the whole of 
whom, cxcept himself, have been bred up 
in the service of their country ; in which 
service, a few years ago, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose two of his beloved brothers, 
both Captains in the army, of considera- 
ble reputation. Mr. Maxwell leaves be- 
hind him six brothers, three of whom are 
Post Captains in the Navy, who have emi- 
nently distinguished themselves in the 
service of their King and Country on seve- 
ral occasions ; two are Captains of Artil- 
lery, and one is in the service of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company. 


Randle Ford, esq. 

At Norton, near Siockton, aged 62, 
Francis Smith esq. one of the people 
called Quakers. 

Jan. 2. ln St. Leonard’s Hospital, New. 
ark, Mr. Rob, Long, formeriy an eminent 
corn-factor. 

In his 18th year, Joseph Willis Heath, 
youngest son of Mr. Joseph H. of Standard- 
hill, near Nottingham. He was accident- 
ally drowned, while endeavouring to as- 
certain the strength of some ice on a 
fisi-pond near Beeston. 

Mr. Johi: Stevenson, of Barton, near 
Nottingham. 

At Edgebill, near Liverpool, in his 724 
year, Mrs. Norris, relict of Thomas N. 
esq. merchant, formerly of that place. 

Aged 50), the wife of Mr. Gelsthorpe, 
farmer, of Upton. 

Jan. 3. At Brompton, the Rev. Henry 
Hodges, vicar of Embleton, co. Northumb. 

At Ryde, Isie of Wight, Alex. G. K, 
Shippard, student at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, eldest son of Capt. A. S. R. N. 

Of an apoplexy, Geo. Fryer, esq. of 
Chancery-lane. 

At Trowell, Notts, aged 23, Augustus 
Parkyns, esq. nephew to Sir John Borlase 
Warren, of Stapleford-hall. 

At Miss Garsed’s, Shirehampton, aged 
95, Mrs. D. Wilkinson; and on the 6th 
inst. aged 56, Miss Garsed. 

Geo. Frederic, son of Mr. Lockley, sur- 
geon, of Half Moon-street. 

After a few days’ illness, Mr. Wm. Gup- 
py, of Chard, Somerset, last brother of 
Mr. G. of Bristol. 

Aged 63, John Morley, esq. of Holme- 
hall, near Brigg. 

Jan. 4. Aged 42, Mr. Wm. May, of 
Crispin-street, Spital-fields. 

The wife of Mr. Benjamim Nind, jun. of 
Peckham. 

On Clapham commen, the wife of Jolin 
Smith, esq. banker, Lombard-street. 

At Knightsbridge; aged 63, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Delegal, relict of Henry Sacheverell 
D. esq. late of the Island of Barbadoes. 

At Hammersmith, in her 64th year, 
Mrs. Phebe Burnell. 

At Glasgow, in the 63d year of his age, 
Mr. John Reekie, teacher of the Greek and 
Latin languages. Though his whole life 
had been laboriously devoted to the in- 
struction of youth in the principles of 
Greek and Koman Literature, he yet 
found means to acquire a critical ac- 
quaintance with the antient Classicks, and 
a profound knowledge of the structure of 
their languages, which has not been sur- 
passed in any period; and is perhaps 
withenut parallel in the present. A happy 
sagacity, aided by a memory uncom- 
monly retentive, enabled bis unwearied 
zeal to surmount many obstacles which 
had baffled the most celebrated — 
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and his numerous MSS. display, in every 

, proofs of original and luminous 
investigation. It is to be lamented as an 
irreparable loss to the learned world, that 
these writings, rich in new views and illus- 
trations of many of the most iutricate and 
obscure pages of antiquity, sacred and 
profane, should have been left by his 
death, in the state rather of desultory 
notes, than of commentaries fit for publi- 
cation. His extensive library is composed 
chiefly of the scarcest and most valuable 
editions of the Classicks, and is supposed 
to contain a collection of Greek Gram- 
marians, perhaps unequalled by any 
other in the kingdom. His vast erudition 
was not encumbered, as we often see it, 
with pedantic state and solemn ostenta- 
tation : on the contrary, he was charac- 
terized by a playful simplicity of manner, 
and a liberal disposition to communicate, 
in the plainest and most expressive style, 
his stores of learning. His last illness 
was lingering and painfy!—he bore it with 
the firmness of a philosopher, and con- 
templated its issue with the pious resig- 
nation of a Christian. His valuable col- 
lection of books will, we understand, be 
sold in Edinburgh. We wish, forthe sake 


of his relatives, that it were otherwise 
ordered ; or London (we believe) is the 
only market in which such books as Mr. 
Reekie was in the habit of collecting, will 
bring their full value. 


The infant son of John Morris, esq. of 
Bryn, Glamorganshire. 

Aged 94, Mrs. Sedgley, of Bath, widow 
of Samuel 8. esq. formerly oue of the Cor- 
poration of Bristol. 

Jan, 5. At Woiverhaupton, in ber 82d 
year, Mrs. Reynolds, widow. of the late 
Thomas R. esq. of Willen-ball, Staffordsh. 

Suddenly, Aune, wife of Mr. W. Rees, 
of Park street, Marylebone. 

At Whitby, aged 85, Mr. Rich. Watkins. 
And, about the same time, his son, Mr. 
William Watkins, author of “* The Whiby 
Spy,” “ Fall of Carthage,” and other 
ingenious performances. 

At Hinckley, aged 63, Mr. Luke 
Wright; in whose character sobriety, 
industry, punctuality, and honesty, were 
predominant traits. He formerly took a 
very active part in instructing the Church 
choir ; and though by no meaus eminent 
as a performer, knew well the theory 
of musick. As a composer, he was not 
below mediocrity; he never published 
any of his productions, yet they scidom 
failed, when performed, to give satisfac- 
tion to an audience. His anthems, as 
well as his other picces, are written strictly 
according to rules of composition, and 
evidently prove, that the author of them 
possessed both ingenuity and fertility of 
imagination. 

Mr. Samuel Sharratt, jun. of Walsall. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1811, 
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Aged 39, Mr. John Clarkson, insurance- 
broker, of Hull. 

Jan. 6. At Abingdon, advanced in years, 
Mr. W. Barney, one of the Corporation 
of that city, 

Jan.7. At Islington, Mrs. H. Osborne, 
relict of Wm. O. esq. formerly a wholesale 
linen-draper in the Borough. 

At Islington, aged 55, Thomas Roddy, 
esq. He had resided for a long period in 
Bengal. 

In his 79th year, A. Brodie, esq. iron- 
founder, of Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, one of the most benevolent of hu- 
man beings. His loss will be severely 
felt by the poor. He possessed an im- 
mense property ; the greater part of which 
he has directed to be shared amongst 
his nephews . »d nieces. 

Aged 65, Mrs. Susan Mills, sister of 
Mr. Thomas M. of Milk-street. 

At Major Price’s, Leigh, the wife of T. 
Powell, esq. of Henbury. 

The eldest daughter of William Snell, 
esq. of Salisbury-hall, Herts. 

At Exmouth, Devon, William Carson, 
~ formerly of Charleston, South Caro- 
ima. 

In Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 
aged 72, Geo. Aust, esq. formerly an 
eminent goldsmith in the Strand. 

Jan. 8. In Portland-street, Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, the Historical Painter. He has 
bequeathed his fine collection of pictures, 
and the bulk of his fortune, to Dulwich- 
college. An addition is in consequence 
to be made to the gallery of that anticnt 
edifice, for the purpose of receiving the 
pictures ; and an ample provision is made 
for keeping them in due preservation. 

Mary Aune, wife of Charles Pope, esq, 
of Park-street, Bristol. 

In New-street, Spring-gardens, the wife 
of John Proctor Anderdon, esq. 

Ju her 7ath veer, Mrs. Roberts, widow 
of the late Rev. James R. rector of Wol- 
verton, and vicar of Stoneley, Waiwicksh 

The wife of the Rev. Langham Rokeby, 
rector of Arthingworth, Northamptonsh. 

Aged 71, Mrs. Goss, relict of Mr. John 
G, of Park-street, Birmingham. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, in her 66th 
year, the wife of Sir John Pinhorn, of 
Southwark, and of Ringwood-house, Isle 
of Wight. 

Jan.9. At 
Spershott. 

At Limehouse, aged 59, Mrs. Mitchell, 
relict of James M, esq. 

Aged 79, Mr. kadw. Stevenson, frame- 
smith, of Derby-road, near Nottingham, 

Aged 58, Mr, Rich. Stainton, of Hull, 
nearly 40 years clerk in the house of Wm, 
Williamson. esq. 

In Great George-street, Rutland- 
square, Dublin, the wife of T, Wallace, 
esq. barrister at law, 


Petworth, Sussex, Mrs. 


At 
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At Gilmorton, Leicestershire, William 
Chandler, gent. 

Jan. 10, At Dudley, after a short ill- 
ness, in his 35th year, Mr. Daniel Haghes, 
mercer and draper, 

At Gretna-green, aged 79, Mr. Joseph 
Paisley, the celebrated Coupler. He was 
born. at Kerkandrew-up-Esk, in Cum- 
berland, and early in life was bound ap- 
prentice to a tobacconist. He soon left 
his trade, to follow the employment of a 
Gisherman ; aud he was allowed by his 
contemporaries, from his uncommon 
strength and agility, to be the most ex- 
pert man in the use of the Jister, for the 
destruction of salmon, of any ever heard 
of. His delight was in talking of juvenile 
feats of activity, and the immense quan- 
tities of brandy he could have drunk, 
without feeling the smallest effects from 
intoxication, He was accustomed to re- 
late, in the presence of concurring wit- 
nesses, that he frequently swallowed 
a pint of unadulterated brandy at one 
draught. He dwelt with complacency on 
a celebrated achievement of which he 
shared the glory of a great brother drinker : 
they consumed, without any assistance 
whatever, no less than fen gallons of 
brandy in three days, For the last 40 
years of his life he is supposed to have 
drank not less than two bottles of brandy 
daily, (See our vol. LXXVII. pp. 707, 
802.) 

Suddenly, aged 78, Mr. John Terry, 
ship-owner, of Brook-street, Hull. 

In his 67th year, the Rev. Chas. Walker, 
reotor of Mimbridge, Gloucestershire, and 
in commission of the peace for that county. 
He was formerly fellow of Magdalen 


college, Oxford; M.A. 1769; B.D, 
1783. 
Mr. John Hunt, second warehouse- 


keeper of H. M. Excise of Bristol. 

At Thoresby-park, near Ollerton, Notts, 
the Rev. Mr. Saltreen (a near relation of 
Lady Manners.) While he was skaiting 
in the park, the ice suddenly gave way, 
and he was drowned before any assistance 
could reach him. 

At Annadale, co. Antrim, aged 61, the 
Hon. William-John Skeffington, Constable 
of Dublin-castle, and formerly M, P. for 
30 years for the borough of Antrim. He 
was the third son of Clotworthy S. 4th Vise 
count and first Earl of Massereene, by 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of 
Henry Eyre, esq. of Rowter, co. Derby, 
and brother of Clotworthy, the late, and 
of Henry, the present and third Earl of 
Masserecne and sixth Viscount. 

Jan.\ . 'o Great Russeli-street, Blooms- 
bury, the wite of Mr. Furbor, of Lewisiiam. 

At Blackheath, Alexander Massen, esq 

In Castic-street, Leicester-square, in 


his 65th year, Thomas Thompson, esq. 
In Berkeley-squ. James Adamson, esq. 
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In Red Lion-street, Holborn, Mr. Ema- 
nuel Thorley, many years an eminent 
linen-draper there. 

In Cooke’s-court, London, Mr. Thomas 
Ward, solicitor, brother of John W. esq. 
of Marlborough. 

At Brachead-abbey, parish of Paisley, 
aged 95, Marian Sproull, who married in- 
1723 James Stevenson, by whom she had 
only one son and one daughter. She has 
left 15. grand-children, 40 great grand- 
children, and 10 great great grand-child- 
ren. She had seen seven generations, five 
of whom were alive at one time. 

At Mansfield, aged 74, Anne wife of Mr, 
Thomas Parkin, sen. grocer and baker. 

At Mansfield, aged 77, Mr. James Mar- 
riett, corn-dealer. 

Jan. 12. Aged 77, Mr. Thomas Robin- 
son, of Willoughby, near Sleaford. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Smith, widow, mother of 
Mr. Joseph 8. of the Royal-Oak, Lincoln. 

The infant daughter of Andrew Lough- 
nan, esq. of Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

Mrs. Jackson, ef Skinner-street, So- 
mers-town. 

At Windsor, in her 59th year, the wife 
of William Gorton, esq 

Mrs. S. Young, of Lewin’s-mead, Bristol. 

Mrs. Eaton, relict of the late Mr. Peter 
E. of Bristol. 

At Innox-hill, near Frome, John Vine 
cent, esq. an eminent surgeon. 

Jan. 13. At Cromwell, near Newark, at 
an advanced age, the wife of James Brad- 
ley, gent. 

Iu Cleveland-court, St. James’s-place, 
in his 76th year, Patrick Clason, esq. 

Samuel, youngest son of Mr. Falbows, 
of Great Charles-street, Birmingham. 

In Upper Guildford-street, Mrs. Hinck- 
ley, relict of the late Dr. H. many years 
treasurer of the college of Physicians. 

At Westbourne-place, King’s-road, aged 
65, William-Thos, Lewis, esq. comedian, 
He was born at Ormskirk, in Lancashire, 
March 4, 1748-9. His grandfather was a 
Clergyman, rector of Trahere, in Caer- 
marthenshire, and second son of Erasmus 
Lewis, esq. (private secretary to Mr. Har- 
ley, minister to Queen Anne) the confi- 
dential friend of Pope and Swift, whose 
name appears so often in their correspond- 
ence. His father, Mr. William Lewis, 
served his time to 4 linen-draper on Tower- 
hill, but quitted business for the stage. He 
performed in Dublin at the same time with 
Garrick, under the direction of the then 
manager, Mr. Sheridan, In 1749, young 
Lewis was carried to Ireland, and educated 
at a grammar-school at Armagh, kept by 
a Mr. Heapy, whose son lost a leg im the 
service of the East. India Company, and in 
consequence thereof obtained a consider- 
able post in the India-house. Mr. Lewis 
went on the stage very young, and early 
distinguished himself at Edinburgh, —_ ' 

e 

















the management of Mr. Digges. In 1771 
he was at Dublin, and by his perform- 
ance of Belcour, drew the town to the Lit- 
tle Theatre, Capel-street, where he was 
engaged in opposition to Mr. Mossop, who 
attempted the same part at the rival thea- 
tre, Crow-street. In the gay scenes Lewis 
was superior, but Mossop had the advan- 
tage in the impassioned ones ; it was, how- 
ever, one of Mossop’s worst characters. 
Happily for Lewis, Macklia was in 
Dublin when he was performing, who, on 
his return to England, made so favourable 
a report of him to Mr. Colman, the -ma- 
nager of Covent-Garden, that he imme- 
diately sent for him. His first appearance 
was October 13, 1776, in his favourite 
character of Belcour. Mr. Coiman was so 
well satisfied with Mr. Lewis, that he al- 
lotted him, in the sarne season, a principal 
part in his then new Comedy of The Man 
of Business; from this time he continued 
gradually rising in the estimation of the 
Pablick, succeeding first by the indisposi- 
tion, and afterwards by the deaths, of Mr. 
Woodward and Mr. Barry, to their princi- 
pal characters, which he performed from 
1776 to 1782, when he became Deputy 
Manager of Covent-Garden Theatre; and 
one of his first acts shewed his good sense, 
in quitting the buskin for the sock, in 
which latter his superiority was very ap- 
parent. In this arduous station, he con- 
ducted himself with so much propriety aad 
justice towards the Proprietors, and with 
so much suavity &f manners tovards his 
brothers and sisters of the sock and buskin, 
that when, in consequence of a severe fit of 
illness in the Spring of 1805, he was under 
the necessity of resigning the situation, 
he retired with the best wishes of alt. 

Since his secession from public life, he 
became a joint proprietor with Mr. Knight 
in the Liverpool and Manchester Theatres ; 

which have flourished under their super- 

intendeace, to the great advantage of the 

Company, and to the delight of several 

audiences.—As an actor, Mr. Lewis was 

unequalled in the sprightly cast of comedy, 

and there was an indescribable elegance in 

his deportment, which no modern actor 

could even imitate with success. In the 

sustaining a part which comprehended se- 

nous dignity, such as Lord Townley, he 

was inferior to Mr. Smith and Mr. Holman; 

but in such fashionable and fippant cha- 

racters as Sir Harry Flutter, Tom Shuffleton, 

and Sir Charles Racket, he was eminently 

attractive, and teft all rivalry at a mea- 

sureless distance. As aman, he was up- 


right and good—as a husband, father, 
friend, he united all those endearing qni- 
ities which will make his loss irreparable 
his afflicted widow, his affectionate 
children, and to an attached circle of ac- 
q’aintance,——Mr. Lewis’s health had been 
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gradually declining for some length of 
time; and the misery occasioned him by 
the death of a most amiable daughter, 
about 12 months since, quite overcame 
him. It brought on a train of low and af- 
flicting disorders, which baffled the exer- . 
tions of his medical advisers, and finally 
terminated bis existence, whilst in the arms 
of his unhappy family. He has left a most 
amiable lady to lament his loss, formerly 
Miss Leeson, of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
whom he married in Dublin, about 50 years 
since, by whom he has had several sons 
and daughters, the majority of whom are 
now living. His ekiest son went out to 
India, with recommendations equal to any 
ever sent from this country, and which, to 
the credit of both father and son, were vo- 
luntarily offered and given; he has also a 
son on the stage, who has acquired much 
reputation at Hull. 

In his 74th year, the Rev. Edw. How- 
man, rector of Gissing and Florden, and ia 
the commission of the peace for Suffolk. 

At Knightsbridge, agedS6, Mr.Geo, Dent. 

Jan. 14. Of a dropsy, in her 30th year, 
Mrs. Anna Harral, wife of Mr. Harral, of 
Paik-street, Islington, fourth daughter of 
the late Win. Empson, esq. of Isleworth, 
and sister of the late Johu Masters EF. esq. 
surgeon of his Majesty’s ship Castor. Her 
illness, sndden in its commencement, rapid 
in its progress, and fatal in its close, pro- 
ved to be a combination of anasarca and 
ascites. It may be regarded as furnishing 
one of the melancholy proofs, which we 
daily witness, of the yet infautile state of 
Medical science ; as, of three professional 
gentleifien of acknowledged skill and ex- 
perience, who were consulted upon the 
case, two entertained opinions directly at 
variance with each other; while the third 
felt himself incapable of deciding, till the 
disease should have acquired a more dis- 
tinct character. Thus, the unfortunate 
sufferer was deprived of the aid which she 
might possibly have derived from miedi- 
cine; and, in one lithe month from the 
period of her first attack, she was snatched 
from the agonized embrace of connabial 
affection, and consigned to her native dust, 
leaving, for “ another and a better world,’ 
a circle of loving and beloved friends, ta 
lament her early and premature departure, 
Deep, indeed, is their cause for lamenta- 
tion, though not as those “ without hope,” 
for, to a natural sweetness and affability of 
disposition, the deceased united all that 
ean endear a wife anda mother, every 
grace Lhat can lend:a charm to society, alt 
the Virtues that adurn and dignify her sex. 
A purer heart than bers, more void of of 
fence to God or man, never animated the 
haman bosom. 

Atan ad¢anced age, Mrs, Parker, of 
Chelsea, 
At 
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At Tottenham, aged 74, William Ro- 
binson, esq. 

In Bernard-street, in her 77th year, Mrs. 
Esdai'e, relict of James E. esq. late of 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 

In King-street, Bath, Mr. John Ring, a 
commissioner for taking special bail. He 
formerly kept the public-house called the 
Bell, in Monmouth-street, the sign of 
which bore this apposite inscription “ I 
Ring.” 

Aged 47, Mr. Wm. Bromley, coast- 
waiter in H. M. Customs at Hull. 

In the Market-place, Leicester, aged 
85, Mr. Clarke, of Castle Donington. 

Mr. Joseph Turton, of Olveston. 

Found dead in his bed, Mr, Geo. Tar, 
upholsterer, of Bath. 

At his mother’s house, Bathwick, Mr. F. 
Jarman, son of the late Mr. F. J. of Bath. 

After an illness of a few miputes, at the 
house of Col. Gilpin, where she was ona 
visit with her family, Mrs. Hampson, wife 
of Leonard Hampson, esq. of Luton, 
Bedfordshire. 

At Brading, Isle of Wight, in his 78th 
year, Mr. ‘Thos. Midlane. 

Jan.15. At Elby, co. Gloucester, the 
Rev. John Pettat, rector of Quenington, 
and upwards of 40 years vicar of Stone- 
house, in that county ; a man who con- 
scientiously discharged the sacred duties 
of his office with fidelity and zeal. He en- 
deared himself to his family and friends by 
his cheerfulness of temper, affability of 
manners, and a constant attention to their 
comfort. 

At Edinburgh, after a long and painful 
illness, the wife of J. Bogue, esq. W. S. 

In Broad-street, Oxford, Mrs. Tawney, 
relict of the late Rev. Bradnam T., B. D. 
one of the minor-scanons of Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Jan. 16. At Francis Wilson’s, esq. 
Battersea-rise, Major James Lloyd, of 
the 3d reg. Native infantry, on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

At Wigmore, Herefordshire, aged 86, 
Mr. John Oakley, many years the father 
of that place. 

In New Bond-street, Mrs. Catherine 
M‘Douall, the oldest inhabitant in the 
street. 

At Huntingdon, Mrs. Bell, of Clinkiord, 
daughter of Matthew Consett, esq, of 
Guildtord-street. 

In the Tower, Mis. Breese, relict of the 
late Wm. B. esq. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Dr. Johu Vardill, 
rector of Skirbeck and Fishtoft, Liacoinsh. 

At her son-in-law’s, Mr. Wells, mer- 
chant, of Hull, aged 62, Mrs. Yeoman, 
of Doncaster. 

Whilst on a visit at Huntingdon, of 
scarlet fever, Mrs. Bell, a widow lady, 
sister to Mrs, William Johnson, of Stam- 
tard. F 


Jan. 17. In his 20th year, Robert Mac- 
farlane Hammond, third son of Wm. H. 
esq. of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

At Witney, in his 77th year, Mr. T. Dix, 
carpenter, and many years master of the 
kell public-liouse there. 

At Chiswick, James Mair, esq. 

At Neston, Cheshire, Edmund Lyon, 
esq. 
Jan. 18. At Northall, aged 87, Mrs. 
Sarah Pott, relict of Percival P. esq. 
senior surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hoss 
pital. 

Aged87, Mr.Carter, of St. Ebbe’s,Oxford. 

At Duffield, Derbyshire, in her 86th 
year, Mrs. Gould, widow and relict of 
Edw. G, esq. late of Mansfield Wood- 
house, Notts. 

In Chester-place, Lambeth, aged 78, 
Daniel Golden, esq. formerly of the 
Strand, linen-draper. And, a short time 
ago, Dorothy, bis wife. They had been 
married 53 years. 

At his lodgings in St. Aldate’s parish, 
Oxford, aged 86, the Rev. John Webb, 
formerly scholar of Wadham-college, Oxf, 

Jan.19. In Bloomsbury-square, in his 
7Tith year, Edw. Ommanney, esq. 

Mrs. Denham, relict of the late Robert 
D. esq. of Chigwell, Essex. 

At Grantham, advanced in years, the 
wife of Rob. Calcroft, gent. 

At Bath, Col. Lutirel!, many years an 
inhabitant of that city, and brother to 
John Fownes L. M. P. of Dunster-castle. 

Jan.20, The wife of the Rev. Henry 
Plimley, vicar of New Windsor. 

At Turner’s-hill, Cheshunt, aged 78, 
John Relph, esq. 

At Leicester, Mr. Wm. Leeson, cabinet- 
maker. 

Aged 80, Mr. Croft, formerly a painter; 
but latterly on the establishment of the 
Charter-house. He was suddenly taken 
ill on Clerkenwell-green, and being con- 
veyed home in a coach, expired on en- 
tering his apartment. — 

At Kirkby, ocar Sleaford, Mr. William 
Fisher,.an opulent grazier, &c. 

Jan. 21. At Woodford, Essex, Mrs, 
Mathew, relict of Job M. esq. 

In Harley-street, the Right Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter of Simon Earl 
Harcourt, and relict of Sir Wm. Lee, bart. 

At her son’s, in Spa-fields, near Isling- 
ton, aged 70, Mrs, Caley, of Waltham- 
stow, Essex. 

At her sister’s, in Lower Seymour-street, 
Mrs. Sanford, relict of Heury William S. 
esq. of Walford, Somersetshire, and sister 
of Sir Geo. Yonge, bart. 

Suddenly, Mr. Lyons, many years the 
first bassoon-player in the orchestra 
Drury-lane Theatre. : 

Jan. 22. Aged 74, Mrs. Coltman, relict 
of the late Mr. C. of St. Nicholas-street, 
Leicester, Though little known bayen’ 
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her domestic circle, she was a character 
of no ordinary stamp; she possessed 

energy of mind, a sound judgment, 
aod lively imagination ; an ardent taste 
fur the beauties of Nature (always asso- 
ciating the Creator with his works) af- 
forded ber through life present enjoyment. 
A long and intwnate acquaintance with 
the Seriptures cheered and itiuminated her 
declining years. As she advanced in 
age, her piety became more aud more 
animated, and at length rendered her soul 
tov ethereal to be confined iu an earthly 
tenement. Those who enjoyed her inti- 
macy, can alone appreciate her worth: 
they will long revere her memory, and 
lament her loss. 

At Southampton, Mr. Thomas Miles. 

In his 61st year, John Lloyd, of Lay- 
tonstone, Essex, of the house of Taylor, 
Hanbury, Lloyd, Bowman, and Co, 
bankers, in Lombard-street. This worthy 
man was a member of the Society of 
Friends ; aud was beloved and respected 
hy all who knew him, as he endeavoured 
to exemplify in his conduct the principles 
of Christianity. He was ever ready todo 
akind action ; but his charity and benevo- 
lence were not ostentatious. He was a 
member of the Committee of Subscribers 
to promote the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and lived to see their assiduous 
labours crowned with success. He has 
left a widow, and 9 sons and daughters to 
lament their irreparable loss. 

Jan. 23. Mr. Nutt, grocer, Belgrave- 
gate, Leicester. 

Aged 6%, Jane, wife of Thomas Trundle, 
esq. of Crosby-square. 

Jan. %4. At Stockwell, Surrey, Mr. Wm. 
Rich, many years venison-dealer on Lud- 
gate-hill. He was a worthy benevolent 
man. His wife died not two months be- 
fore him. 

At South Lambeth, in his 36th year, 
James Julius Teush, esq. 

The infant son of Mr. Dardier, of Bury- 
court, St. Mary Axe. 

Most sincerely and deeply lamented, 
Mrs. N. Salomons, of Fiusbury-square, 
mother of Mrs. Edw. Guldsmid, Und sister 
of the late A. G. esq. 

Jan, 25. At his father’s house, after a 
few days’ iliness, Mr. J. B. Edmonds, son 
of Mr. J. B.. of Tetsworth, Oxfordshie. 

In Thavies-inn, Holborn, aged 2 years 
and 2 mouths, William-Bowyer,) second 
son of Mr. John-Bowyer Nichols, printer, 
of Red Lion-passage, Fleet-street. 

Lately. In Sleane-street, aged 76, John 
Fennell, esq. of the Navy Pay-office. 

In Dublin, Mr. M‘Cready, merchant, 
father of Mr. M. manager of the Birming- 
ham Theatre Royal. 

At Great Barr, Staffordshire, aged 84, 
Mr. Rawlins. 

At Cork, T. Hewitt, esq. 


At Bristol, Samnel Fripp, esq. 

I. Clarke, esq. of Wacton, Norfolk. 

In the j'agus, Capt. Houghton, of the 
Vestal frigate. 

Rev. J. Shorland, 
Worthy, Hants. 

At Great Barr, Staffordshire, aged 75, 
the Rev. Charles Blackham. 

Aged 85, Join Givett, esq. of Ickling- 
ham, Suffolk. 

John Boreham, the Walsham postman. 
Tt is estimated that he had, in the course 
of 23 years, walked 86.112 miles. 

At Bat), Mrs. Mansel, relict of Capt. M. 

At Westbury, Wilts, Mr. Edmund 
Gibbs, late of Cutteridge-farin. 

Miss Anvie Landeg, daughter of the late 
Roger L. esq. of Swansea. 

At Swansea, the Rev. Mr. Lucas, of 
Northamptonshire. 

At Leominster, in her 78th year, Mrs. 
Medlicot. 

At Wiochester, James Duel, esq. for- 
merly an Officer in the Army. 

In Salisbury, aged 87, Thos. Safe, esq. 

Suddenly, at the Field-house, near 
Stourbridge, the wife of Tho. Waldron, esq. 

At Marazion, aged 86,Tho.Coleman,esq. 

At Handsworth, near Birmingham, 
Capt. Wm. Green, R. N. 

The wife of Mr. Hunt, bookseller, of 
Worcester. 

At Newcastle, in an alms-house belong- 
ing to the Simpson family, aged 101, Eliz. 
Wiems, Four years ago she walked to 
Bradley, a distance of 10 miles. 

At Cashio-bridge, near Walford, Wm. 
Stoaehewer, esq. of Cannon-street. 

In London, Robert Coleman, esq. for- 
merly of Leicester. 

Rev. Milward Southall, of Churchill, 
near Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 

Rev. Mr. Bowen, of Rhoscrowther, 
Pembrokeshire. 

At Radley, Berks, in his 76th year, 
Mr. Greenaway. 

Rev. Isaac Davidson, D. D. minister of 
Whitmore Manse; Scotland. 

At Birmingham, aged 31, Mrs. Somer- 
set Richings. 

At Joan-hall, Pembrokeshire, W. Allen, 


rector of Martyr 


esq. 
% St. Andrew’s, Mrs. Gillespie, widow 
of the late Rev. Dr. G. principal of St. 
Mary’s-cullege. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Ewart, of Troqueer, 
Dumfries. 

At Belfast, Mrs. Shaw, of Coohor, Kil- 
dare. 

At Maldon, Essex, aged 76, W. Wal- 
tham, esq. one of His Majesty's Justices 
of the peace, apd deputy lieutenant for 
that county. 

Charlies, second son of N. A. Jaggers, 
esq. of the East Essex militia. 

Aged 50, Joho Walter, agent of the 
Victualling-office, 


At 
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At Salisbury, Jane, wife ef Wm. Hus- 
sey, €sq. 

Mrs. Robins, relict of Thomas R. esq. 
ef Trenure-house, Penzance. 

Thos. French esq. of Cranlee-hall, Suff. 

At Flushing, near Falmouth, Major 
Moore, of the 4th dragoon guards. 

In-his 107th year, Jobu Robinson, la- 
bourer, of Kirkby-Mallory, Leicestershise. 

At Ward, Beer-Ferris, J. W. Foote, esq. 

At Honiton, aged 70, Mr. J. Tooze. 

Mrs. Pogson, relict of John P. esq. late 
of Rougham-place, Suffolk. 

In his 79th year, Avery Jebb, esq. of 
Tapton-grove, near Chesterfield. 

At Ipswich, S. Abbott, esq. And, in 

his 85th year, John Dade, esq. 

At Tonford-place, Kent, Wm. Willes, 

esq. late of Goring, Sussex. 

Miss Phillips, only daughter of Philip 

P. esq. banker, Haverfordwest. 

Ia bis 79th year, Thomas Hunt, esq. 
of Cockshort Lydiat, Herefordshire. 

Mr. Thos, Swayne, of Steeple- Langford, 

Suddenly, Rebecca, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Solomon Sweetapple, of West- 
Harnham, near Salisbury. 

Mrs. Gardiner, relict of C.G. esq. of 
Minchinhampton. 

At Scarborough, Geo, Salvin, esq. pay- 
master in 15th reg. of foot. 

Lieut. W. Loley, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Marine service. He perished in 
the late calamitous wreck of the Elizabeth, 
off Dunkirk. 

In Stanhope-street, after a lingering and 
painful illness, Thomas Goode, esq. Navy- 
agent. 

Aged 100, Hannah Garratt, of Rowley 
Regis, Worcestershire. 

Aged 103, Mrs. Court, of Beaudesert, 
near Henley-in-Arden. 

J.Carmichael, M.D, late of Birmingham. 

Aged 84, Mr. James Hightield, of Wol- 
verhampton ; and within the week, aged 
70, his brother Mr. W. I. of Bilston. 

In the parish of luch, co. Antrim, aged 
100, Thomas Torney. 

Aged 101, Alice Parker, of Hetion, 
near Skipton. 

At Blyth, aged 104, Mrs. Blakey. 

Aged 91, Mrs. Lamb, widow, of Newark, 

Aged 72, Capt. John Shilstone, one of 
the oldest ship-masters of Bristol. 

Mrs. Calaway, St. Paul’s boarding- 
school, Bristol. 

At Exeter, Edw. Blagdon, esq. late of 
Blagdon-house, Devou. 

Capt. Brayne, of Chester. 


At Peterchurch, Herefordshire, T. De-- 


lahay, esq. 

At Droitwich, Rob. Penrice, esq. son 
of the late R. P. esq. solicitor. 

At Rochester, aged 16, Mary, only 
daughter of Capt. Mansfield, R. N. 

The wife of John Williams, esq. of 
Hawford-hill, near Worcester. 

At the Catholic chapel, Worcester, in 
his 85d year, Rich. O’ Farrel Caddel, esq, 
formerly of Harbourstown, co. Meath. 

At Satiron Waiden, aged 87, Isaac 
Gardiner, esq. 

At. Frampton-upon-Severn, Mrs. Hol- 
lings, relict of Jobn H. esq. of Stroud. 

At Exeter, aged 81, Mrs. Nutcombe, 
relict of the Rev. Chancellor N. 

Jo bis 75th year, John Hussey, esq. of 
Nash-court, near Marubull, Dorset, 





*,* The late Mary Verney, Baroness 
Fermanagh iv her own right, (whose death 


we have already slightly noticed in p, 591 ° 


of our last volume) died Nov. 15, 1810, 
at May-place, Keut, aged 75, She was 
born Oct. 23, 1737, the posthumous and 
only child of the Hon. John Verney, eldest 
son of Ralph, Viscount Fermanagh, 
Baron of Belturbet, and first Ear) of Ver- 
ney, to which latter honour he was pro- 
moted after his son’s decease. Her Lady- 
ship’s great-grandfather was Ralph Vise. 
Fermanagh, in which title he was succeeded 
by bis son Ralph, created Earl of Verney, 
as before mentioned, who died Oct.4, 1752, 
and was succeeded by his second, but eldest 
surviving son, Ralph, 2nd Earl, who was 
one of His Majesty’s Most lion. Privy 
Council, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
aad successively M. P. for Wendover and 
Carmarthen, ‘This Lord married Sept. 11, 
1740, Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Henry Herring, of Egham, Surrey, a di- 
rector of the Bank of England; but dyiug 
without issue, March 23, 1791, the titles 
of Baron of Belturbet, Viscount Ferma- 
nagh, and Ear! of Verney, became extinct; 
but the estates devolved to his niece, Mary 
Verney, only daughter of his elder brother, 
the Hon. John Verney, who, as before 
stated, died in his father’s life-time, with- 
out issue male. Mary Verney was created 
Baroness Fermanagh in 1792, in about a 
year after the extinction of the antient titles 
of her ancestors ; but, deceasing unmarried, 
the title of Fermanagh becomes again ex- 
tinct, making the 12th Irish Peerage which 
has failed since the Union ia Jan. 1801, 
for default of male heirs. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 24, 1810, to Jan. 22, 1811. 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 140f 50 and 60 156 

Males - 958 1868 Males - 770 1460! Sandi0 50] 60and70 144 

Females 830 ¢ Females 690 (10 and 20 42] 70 and 80 108 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 401 & 


Peck Loaf 4s. lid.; 4s.11d.; 5s.ld.; 48, 11d. | & )30 and 40 146 
Salt £1, per bushel ; 444, per pound. 


2and30 94 ,80and90 41 
90 and 100 © 
40 and 50 152 . 


es 





AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Canat Property, Dock Srocx, Fine-OrriceSmanas, 
ke. in Jannary 1811 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, 
London: —Trent aud Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1260/. with Half Yearly Dividend, 
at the rate of 45/. per Share clear, per Annum.—Birmingham, 1040/, dividing 42/. clear. 
Coventry, 8551. dividing at the rate of 32/. per Share.—Swamsea, 167/. the last Dividend 
8. per Suare.—Monmouthshire, | 291, with 2/.10s. Half-Yearly Dividend. —Grand Juactien, 
9601. ex Half-Yearly Dividend of 3/, to’265/.—Kennett and Avon, 42/. to 431,— Wilts and 
Berks,45/. 10s. —Rochdale, 52/, 10s. 551—Ellesmere, '75/.—Union, 96/.—Lancaster, 262.— 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 24/.—Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, 40/.—New ditto, par, 
to Sl. Premium.—Grand Surrey, 75/,—West India Dock Stock, 161/. ex Half Yearly Di- 
videad of 51.—London Dock, 120/. to 128/. ex Half Yearly Dividend of 3/. clear.—Lon- 
don Scrip, 202. 10s. to 262. per Cent. Premium, with Interest.—Albion Assurance, 60/— 
Globe, 1192. 10s, ex Half Yearly Dividend of 3/.—East Londoa Water Works, 185/.— 
West Middlesex New ditte, 20/. per Share Premium.—Kent ditto, 32/. Premium.—Grand - 
Junction ditto, 10/. 10s. to 12/. 12s, Premium.—London Institution, 68/. 5s.—Surrey In- 
stitution, 231. 2s.—Covent Garden New Theatre Shares, 470/. without Admission. 
AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 19, 1811. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye ; Barly Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s. dal s, .)s. a. s dys. dys. nb “ai 








00 0/39 5/51 2/| Rssex 91 4159 O37 10131 248 
$2 0139 4)3: 51 6iiKent 93 0155 0138 “0/31 BIR 
51 0139 4}2 $7 Ollsussex 98 10100 0|37 8)27 6\40 
44 4138 5 68144 10i|suffolk 89 26 9/28 
00 0158 : 42 3)\Cambridg. 82 20 10/35 
44 0136 : 43 10)|Norfolk 84 26 5/38 
47 0140 5 O43 OllLincoln 85 21 247 
48 0/59 if 43 9|| York 80 22 4/56 
42 41 8148 6/|Durham 87 27 a 


00 ol42 wl25 10153 i||Northum. 14 25 
25 900 
00 
59 
00 


s. 
Middlesex 97 
Surrey 105 
Hertford 89 
Bedford 85 
Huntingd. 85 
Northam. 82 
Rutland 86 
Leicester 86 
Nottingham 90 
Derby 87 
Stafford 95 
Salop 102 
Hereford 105 
Worcester 103 
Warwick 103 
Wilts 105 
Berks 102 
Oxford 101 
Bucks 98 


$2 184 
00 O31 
38 33 
00 55 
49 34 
v0 00 
48 36 
49 40 
52 42 
00 53 
v0 
00 
00 
00 
vv 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 46 
00 38 
00 44 
00 +6 
00 43 
00 43 
00 6 
10 36 
+7 40 


worow® 


— 





00 42 ST 4||\Camberl. 81 
165 84 I: 00 0j)Westmor. 91 26 
57 0)43 48 3!/Lancaster 86 28 
93 4)40 34 52 S5iiChester 90 ww 
OO OAL S51 356 5))Flint 96 00 
00 0}56 28 Ol 4)\Denbigh 95 29 
QO O)35 10)29 1/50 6)|Anglesea 00 21 
0O 6)35 10/25 7/46 &|\Carnarv. 89 24 
00 0/56 2127 10)47 7\|Merionet. 95 28 
Brecon 121 83 252 3175 00 Cardigan 98 16 
Montgom. 107 00 e142 28 9100 0)}|Pembroke 81 17 
Radnor 119 11100 O144 2/29 7/00 O}\Carmarth.101 18 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter. |/Glamorg. 107 22 
96 0/50 1,40 11726 949 6)/Gloucest.113 32 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Somerset 110 34 
65 1,44 8/95 724 2)40 11];/Monmo. 119 00 
Devon 11 vd 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 95 24 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 102 28 
which Exportation and Bounty dre to be}jHants 102 28 
regulated in Great Britain ¢ 26 
PRICES OF FLOUR, January 28: 
Fine per Sack 85s. to 00s. Seconds 75s. to 80s. Bran per Q. 14s. to 16s, Pollard 26s. to 30s, 
RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Jan. 14 te Jan. 19: 
Total 8.584 Quarters. Average 95s. 93d.—8s. 24d. higher than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avowdupois, January 19, 49s. 10d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 23, 45s, 94d. per Cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 28: 
61. %s, tol. Ts. | Kent Pockets 61. 10s. 91. Os, 
6s. | Sussex Ditto....... erececes . 6s. to TL 1068, 
heowenecenesnces 5l. 15s. to 7/, 0s. | Farnham Ditto ......... . Os. to 134 13s, 
AVERAGE PRICE.OF HAY AND STRAW, January 28: 
St. James's, Hay 7/. 15s. Straw Si. 16s, 6d.—Whitechapel, Hay "l. 15s. Clover 9/. 9. 
Straw 3/, 2s,—Smithfield, Clover 9/, 15s. Old Hay 82. 10s. Straw 3/. 6s. 
SMITHFIELD, January 28. To sink the Offal—per Svone of 8lbs. 
teeeerecsecsescessenedd. Od. to6s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
MUNOD...resisesserereeeed5. 4d. to 6s. 8d. Beasts about 1700. Calves 110, 
Veal. essseeeseseessesnes 68.” Odd, to 8s, 8d. | Sheep and Lambs 12,770, Pigs 220, 
POT sssseeveverneeseee6t. Od. tT. 4d. 
COALS, January 28: Newcastle 52s. 6d. to 60s, Sunderland 56s. 6d. to 60s. 
SOAP, Yellow 80s, Mottled 90s. Curd 94s. CANDLES, 1s. 6d. perDoz. Moulds 13s. 64. 
TALLOW, per Stone, slb. St. James’s 45,54, Clare Market 4s. fd. Whitechapel 4s. 3¢. 
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DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1811. 


Bank { SperCt | 3 per Ct. 5perCt} Long India India 4Uxchequ. |South Sea New} Om- Irish | Imp. jEng.Lott.; English 
Stock. | 1. Red. | Consols , 1797. | Ann, Stock. | Bonds. | Bills. Stock. J Aun, nium. j5perCt.|SperCt.| Tickets.| Prizes. 


} 





241 653 shut [20a19pr.jl a6 pr.| shut ‘ shut 54 dis. 22 14 0}. ullMoney. 
242 65 ; 1004 shut |19a2ipr.| 3a7 pr.| shut shut 4Z dis. Ditte. 
2414 664 : 100 shut 235 pr. | 3a 7; shut shut 48 dis. Ditto. 
2413 66; ‘ 1004 shut |2Sa25pr.| 3a 7 pr.| shut shut 44 dis. Ditto, 


2414 66 ‘ shut |22a24pr.| 3a 4pr.| shut shut 4% dis. Ditto, 
i P a 
Sunday 














664 4 shut |23a24pr.}) Sa7 pr.| shut 654 Ditto. 
244 663 1763 | 25 pr. | Ga9pr.| shot 65; | 44 dis. Ditto, 

66 shut [26a25pr.jS3al2pr.) TE shat 44 dis. Ditto. 
663 5 f shut |27a26pr.jsal2pr.} shut shut 43 dis. Ditto, 
664 D 177$ [26 a27pr. [10a lSpr.} shut 66 id dis. Ditto. Ditto. 
66} ‘ shut |27a28pr.j/0a l4pr.| shut 654 43 dis. ) Ditto. Ditto, 











Sunday 
2403 663 
2405 663 
241 66 
240 67 
241 67} 
241 6} 

Sunday 
2403 664 
241 66$ 
241 





177$ |28a2Tpr jtlalSpr.| shut 658 is Ditto. Ditto. 
176% }28a26pr.} 8al2pr.| shut 652 is Ditto. Ditto. 
1773 [26a27pr.) TalQpr.) 7T1Z shut i Ditto. Ditto. 
W774 [25a8pr.) Tal3pr.j Ty 8 Ditto, Ditto. 
26a2Tpr.| 8a 12pr i Ditto. Ditte. 
26a27pr.} SaSpr.} 72) 3 Ditto. Ditte. 
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(27 a28pr.| 6a8 pr. i Ditto. Ditto. 
27a26pr.| 4a 6 pr. Ditto. Ditto, 
25a28pr.} 6a5 pr 5 Ditto. Ditto. 
2413 633 3 173 25 a26pr.| 2a 6 pr. j 5 di Ditto. Ditto. 

654 174 26a 25pr.| 2a 5 pr. i Ditto. Ditto. 
2413 66} ——| 17 25a 26pr.| 6 a5 pr. , i Ditto. Ditto. 
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652 834} 98% |———| 172 2a5 pr. 66) 65% | 42 dis. Ditto. Ditto. 
65$ | 835] 98f|——]| 1743 § |25 a26pr.| 2a 5 pr. 6st 65+ | 4} dis.| 96} Ditto. | Ditto. 
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BRANSCOMB and CO. Stock-Brokers, 11, Holborn, 37, Cormhai), and 58, Haymarket. 

















